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PREFACE 


This monograph presents the results of my investiga- 
tion of the circumstances under which the great Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagara came to he established. The first half of the 14th 
century A,D. is a period of unparalleled interest in the history of 
South India. The four Hindu monarchies which arose from the 
ruins of the Cola and G^ukya empires, perished in their attempt to 
check the advance of Islam; and were practically incorporated with 
the Muslim empire of Dehli embracing the whole country. This 
in its turn fell after a brief spell of glory yielding place in South 
India to several small independent kingdoms which ultimately merg- 
ed into the Vijayanagara Empire. An attempt is made in the follow^ 
ing pages to trace the course of the history of South India diming this 
eventful period of a few decades with the help of material gather- 
ed from the Hindu as well as the Muslim sources. The most import- 
ant of the latter is, no doubt, ’I§amy’s Putuh.us-Salatln, a work of 
considerable value to the students of Hindu-Muslim history. Scarcely 
less important are the coppei'-plate charters of the Musunuri chiefs 
and the Reddi kings of Koiidavi^u and Rajahmundry brought into 
light in recent years; these present a vivid picture of the Muslim 
rule and of the birth of the Andhra National League which roused 
the patriotic feelings of the Southern Hindus, and emancipated them 
from their thraldom to Islam. These records dispel the mist of 
uncertainty and enable us to see clearly the trend of events during 
these momentous decades. 

It would not have been possible to bring the investigation 
undertaken here to a successful conclusion without the willing 
co-operation of scholars interested in South Indian history. Rap 
Bahadur C.R, Krishnamacharlu, B.A., Superintendent for Epigra- 
phy, Southern Circle (now Government Epigraphist for India) 
granted me permission to consult the invaluable epigraphic records 
collected by his department. Mr. Sasryid Usha, B.A., Lecturer in 
Persian, University of Madras, rendered me help in ways fair too 
numerous to mention. I acknowledge with gratitude their ungrudg- 
ing help. My thanks are also due to Mr. K. a. Nilakanta Sastri, • 
M.A., Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, and Mr. s! 
Narasimha Iyengar, M.A., L.T., i^sistant Professor of Pre. 

sidency College, Madras,,ior revising my manuscript, reading the 


wi: :: : , peiface;., 

proofs .and offering. .valuable ■ criticisms and . suggestions j 'and to 
Mri S. Mutliuswami, WLA,, who took, upon himself tlie^ laborious task 

of compiling the index, 

; ; ' I offer my, thanks to .the Syndicate of the University, of Madras 

for "sanctioning the publication' of this work in the University His- 
torical Series . and, to Mr. , '■■G,. Srimvasaciiarij/the Proprietor ^ of .the 
G. 'S.,' ■ Press, ., for- the' ,. .speedy ■ and' ' exce.llent. manner, '.in which . he 
executed : the printing of , this work. ' 

University Buildings, 

. .,' Triplicaiie,, .'Madras.. : „ N.. Vemkataramanyya.;: 

' Nov.r,1.942.- 
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CIIACTEE I 


TEE FOUS HINDU lONGDOlMS: ;■ 

At o£ tlis tMrteentli ■ eentury, of tEe,Uhnstiaii:',,e3ra :■ 

Deccaii' and Soutli India, were, under the .sway of four great Hindu... 
dynasties^ the . Semias, the. Kakatiyas, the. Hoysalas.'and the. Pandyas. .. 
TIxe first three dynasties partitioned among themselves the erstwhile .. 
dominioiis of the Calufcyas of ' Kalyajii, and the last ..appropriated the:, 
major part of the Cola empire, ■ 

' The Seuiias, like their' southern' ■ neighbours, the ' Hoysalas, : 
derive the ' origin of tlieir family from the. legendary clan of "the: :. 
Yadavas, . They are 'generally spoken of by the historians as the.. -. 
YMayas of Devagiri, probably' with a view to' keep their, identi^^^ 
disfcinct from that of the Pleysalas who are also referred to occa-:,':, 
sioiially as the Yadavas of During the palmy days 

of Singhana, the greatest king of the dynasty, the Seua^a authority ■ 
extended over the whole of Western Deccan, comprising Mahara^tra, 
Northern Konkan including the districts of North Kanara, Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwar, Eellaiy, and portions of the south-western 
Teliigii country, 

■' To the east of the- Senna teiTitory lay the kingdom of the 
Kakatiyas, The Kakatiya monarchs claimed descent from the 
Sun and counted the great Cola king, Karikala, among their ances- 
tors. During the days of Gaaiapati and his successors, the Klkatlya . 
kingdom reached its widest extent, comprising the whole of the 
Teliigii country, excepting Chittore, and portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts. Its frontier reached Kanci in the south; on the 
west it passed close to Anegondi along an imaginary straight line, 
touching Raichur and Gulbarga in the Hyderabad State; then it 
inclined towards Kalya:ni in the north-east; and passing through 
that ancient , city, it turned to, the /'east .and touched the Bay of 
Bengal somewhere in the ' Ganjam ^cttstriet In Southern Orissa. 

EM.^1 
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The later Kakatiya sovereigsss held sway practically over the whole 
Kteiit of the Telugu country. 

The Hoysala kingdom was situated on the southern frontier of 
the Sennas. It embraced during the reigns of Narasimha 11 and 
Somesvara the whole of the present Mysore State, the two Arcots, 
Trichinopoly, Salem, Coimbatore, and portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century, the 
Hoysalas lost their hold on the Tamil country owing to the expan- 
sion of the Pandyas. At the time of the first Mussalman inroad into 
Deccan, their authority was confined to the present Mysore country. 

With the reign of Kulottimga III (1178-1216 A.D.) the hege- 
mony of the Colas came to an end. During the reigns of his suc- 
cessors, the Cola country fell a prey to the ambitious designs of 
the neighbouring monarchs. At first it came under the svray of 
the Hoysalas, but after the death of Somesvara in 1257 A.D., the 
Pandyas pushed them aside and stepped into their place. T^ 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (A.D. 1251-1269) carried his victori- 
ous arms as far north as Nellore and even beyond, the Hoysala povrer 
still lingered in the Cola country up to 1280 A.D., when Mara- 
varman Kulasekhara I subdued it together with the two Kongus 
and finally expelled Ramanatha, the son and successor of Somes- 
vara, from the land of the Tamils. The Paiidyan kingdom was at 
the height of its glory and power at the time when Marco Polo 
visited South India; but after the assassination of Kulasekharadeva 
in 1310 A.D., the Pandyan power rapidly declined on account of 
the fratricidal war that plunged the country into confusion, 

Inter-State relations. 

These four kingdoms knew no peace; they were constantly at 
war with one another, each trying to absorb as much of its neigh- 
bour’s territory as it could assimilate. The principles of political 
science which found favour with the monarchs and the politicians 
encouraged the growth of international insecurity. They firmly 
believed in the doctrine that mi^t and right went together. The 
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Siiaias were continuously engaged in war with the Hoysalas on 
the one hand and the Kakatiyas on the other. 

The straggle between the Seunas and the Hoysalas 
began in 1191 A.D., when Ballaia II , invaded Kuntala, 
and having inflicted a crushing defeat on the Siuria king 
Ehiiiama at Soratux’, made himself nxaster of the coun- 
try. The Seunas, however, did not accept the verdict of the battle 
as final. Twenty years aftei' the disastx'oxis battle of Soi’atur, Bhil- 
lama’s grandson Singhana attacked Ballaia II, and not only expelled 
him from almost tlie whole of Kxmtala but subjugated a substantial 
part of the Hoysala kingdom itself. No attempt appears to have 
been made by the Hoysalas to reconquer the lost territory imtil 
1236 A.D., when Somesvara led an expedition into the interior of 
tneTSeuiTia kingdom and panetoted as far as Pandharpur in the 
Sholap’or distoct of the Bombay Presidency. This expedition, did 
not bear, any fruit; and the Semjias still retained in their possession 
the territory which Singhaxja wrested from the Hoysalas. The 
death of Sdmesvai'a and the feebleness of his successors encouraged 
the Sexii^a kings to invade the Hoysala kingdom frequently. 
Kr§pa Kandhara, the successor of Singhaxia, is said to have been en- 
gaged in hostilities with Somesvara, although no definite information 
is available about any engagement that inight have taken place. It 
was, however, during the time of the successors of ELr§g.a Kandhara 
that the Hoysalas suffered the worst humiliation. Under Mahideva 
and Eamacandra, the intrepid general, Sajuva Tikkama, led the 
Seupa armies twice into the heart of the Hoysala territories and 
carried fire and sword to the gates of Dwarasamudra. Ramanatha, 
seems to have retaliated by invading the Semga dominions in 
1275-6 A.D.^ It was not, however, until the early years of the 
reign of Ballaia III that the Hoysalas were able to check the Seuija 
aggressions. Ealla|a took advantage of the disorders caused in the 
Yadava kingdom by the invasion of ’Ala-ud-Din KMji in 1296 
A.D.; he attacked Santalige Thousand in 1299 A.D.; and invaded 
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the province', .of^.' Banavasi. in 13.00 A.D.^ Sam.acaiidra^^'m 
forces^rand^m^ liis southern frontier to oppose, Balia|a„ IIL 

.'The, ■ advance '^nf' the, Seuna', king did not restore the peace,,,, of;, the 
'f rontierj ' as neither -side could secure a decided advantage oyer., the 
„;other. ' The rise.' of Kaiiipilidiva .in DoravMiy, and the , appearance 
of ' the,' Wfuhamniadan ; arniies ..under' . .-Malik' Kifiir ■ put aa,:.eiid. tO' 
Ballala^Sydesigns .''.da '' the ; Yadava: :territories; Eamacandra ' is said .■ to 
have^' issued, .special - iEstructions to.':his .dalcxu%,,',Barasuramade¥a ^...to,, 
lead Malik' Kafur' ancTMs 'legions to -Dwarasaniudra.^ '. 

The ' relations ' be'tween the '^Sen nas' and ., their,' ' eastern 
neighhours/ ' the - ^gjkat ^as, ^^ jvere' not .more - . .araicabie. The 
hostility between the two dynasties .commenced, 
closing years of the 12th century, Jaitugi, , the son of 
BhiHama, came into conflict ..with Kakati Rudra about 1193 

. killed Eudra 'yand seized, ■ his 
this ■ occasion that Rudra^s nephew 
and heir,,; Ga^iapatij ^''was;' carried away.- as .prisoner., of, v/ar. , . -Maba-^ 
:.deva/ who succeeded., his brother.; Rudra on the throne .'of . 
kosjdaf. died'-'after , a brief, rule of. three .years. ,, ..Gn his '.deaths his- son'' 
.'GaiiLapa,tij, ,who was set, -at, liberty,. -by the Se'OJ^as, ■suc.ceeded. him. 


2. Origin of the City mid the Empire of Vijayamgara, pp. 60-'IS. 

3. K, ¥. Subrahmanya Iyer thiaks {AnGient Deccan^ p, 281) 
that:',,’' the .hostilities ,- between' the- two dynasties; commenced with, .Rudral?, 
atta.ck,., upon the'- .^Seuna chief .Mallugi'--. whom- -he identifies' with..,yMailagide¥ay. 
:,.o.ne ,:of' the- 'eneinies defeated, by Rudra ' as - rAientioned in the Hamimakonda 
inscription (lA. xi. pp. SIf.). This identification has been questioned la 
recent years. M. Rama Rao points out that the enemies whom Ritdra 
defeated were chiefs who held sway over flie districts in the neighbourhood 
of Hanumako2;id3^i ^^ad that it Is more reasonable to identify Mailagideva 
with a chief of that name ruling at Folavasa (the modern Polasa in the 
Karimnagar district of the Hyderabad State) than with Mallugi, the Seuna 
King, (Kdkatlya Sancika$ p, 2® -Therefore, it cannot be definitely asserted 
that ^ the. struggle between the Kakatlyas and the Seiu^as began as early as 
the reign^^ol Mallugi. 
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.Gasjapati was a powerful Mng;.he. seems, to have maintained Ms 
owUj iiotwithstandiBg the claim of Singhaiiaj'liis contemporary on the 
Yadava throne^ that he defeated the :AiidIirasr^ After Siiigliai^a^s 
death in 1248 AD,f Ganapati seems to, 'have subjugated a large 
part of the south-vrestem Andhra country %vliich was under the 
mie of Yadavas. It may be stated in this connection that during' 
the reign of Singliaiiay the Seii^a rule .■extended, almost, over ' the' 
whole of the western Telugii country, 'as .testified' by iiis.iiisciiptions' 
ill liaicimr, Beliary/ /maiitapur,^ -KumDo'F:', and, . Cuddapah^ ' dis- 
tricts. His generals were frequently' at-, '' war w,ith, -TiMca'' 'I,.-;the- 
Teiugu Cola king of Neliore/"^ It is not 'Unlikely, that ' lik power was' 
recognized in the Nalgonda district of the Hyderabad StateF^ but 
no trace of the rule 'of the successors of Singhaija is found in the 
Cuddapah and Kurnooi districts and iiiscriptioiis bear ample testi- 
mony to-, the existence of the KMiatiya rule in tMs region. 

The death of Gaiiapati and -the accession - of 'his daughte^^^^^^^ 
Rudramte encouraged the ambitious Seuria monarch IVIahadeva,, to, 
invade Teiinga^ad^ , Victory is claimed by both the. sides; and it. is 

4.' 1C,:'- '¥111,. --Sb,'' '135. ^ 

X..'^ 5.",488",cf imS.- \ 

1920.--'' ,,,:'v,;:, ,■; 

7, VE., it., KL, 221. 


a. Mlrvamuoitwra Rarmyanmn, i.Sl; 

Da^akiimdracaritramf 116, 79. 

' ■: 19. A branch of the Sennas closely allied to the ruling family at Diva- 
girl was in possession of Panugal in Nalgonda district (Tdingmja^ Im, 
IKakatiyaJ No, 35), They held the place 'as the subordinates of Kudranaba 
and Prataparudra, They must have establislred themselves in tMs regioui ' 
when it was under the Be\3c>a role, Tliey seem' to have preferred to remaitt 
in the district even after its subjection by Ga^apati. 
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not possible to know at this distance o£ time what actually 
took place. The last decade of the 13th century A.D. witnessed 
the final phase of the straggle, when a determined effort seems to 
have bean made to eject the Setaias from the Telug'j. coiintry. 
Vitthalanatha, lieutenaxit of Gosia Gaiina Sed.cli, axi officer ci 
Pratapariidra, led an expedition into Kuntala, and crpturB:! frcrn 
the officers of the Seiuja king Effiiracandra, the forts c£ Adavani; 
Tumbffiam, Manuva and Haluva; and having proceeded agafiri; 
Raicur captured the place in 1295 A.D. This was no punitive raid, 
but a campaign undertaken for the permanent siifclugation of the 
district; for Vitthaia declares that he eaptursd the forts of A&&~ 
vani, TVjnbulara, Manuva and Haluva; entered tlia fort ox Hffieur 
in 1293 A.D., and constructed a ‘stone fort’ (in tlie place ox a mud 
one) for the protection of all the Mngdom and the people,^^ 
territory remained under the Kakatlyas until the dynasty was sub" 
verted by Ulu^ Hxan in 1323 A.I>. 

Notwithstanding the frequent wars in v/hicb. they were engaged 
with the Siujjas, the Kakatlyas showed little inclination to allow 
their neighbours in other quarters to i*eniEin in peace. They found 
time to give constant trouble to the Tamil cliiefs and kings across 
their southern border. The Co}a monarchy was in the last stages 
of dissolution. Petty chiefs who owed allegiance to the Cola throne 
became practically independent; subox'dinate kings who had been 
paying ti’ibute declared their independence; and foreign invadars 
found the time most suitable for prosecuting wars of aggression. 
Encouraged by the political confusion obtaining in the Tamil coun- 
try, and pi'ohably requested by the Cola king or one of his sub- 
ordinates to intervene on liis behalf, Gaiiapati sent an army under 
one of his officers, Samanta Bhoja, in. 1249 A.D. to the south. Bhoja 
executed the task entrusted to him successfully; he led the Kakatlya 
armies to Kafici and captured the city.^® This brought the Kiikatl- 

/ 12. J.T.A., Vi, pp. 36-8. 

13. lA, XXI, pp. 206-201. .What induced Ganapati to interfere in the 
affairs of the Tamil country is not known. It is not unlikely that he 
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yas naturally into conflict, witli tiie Tamil powers, who resented their 
intrusion and endeavoured to expel them from their land. Tlie PSi^ 
d,yaii kin:^, jEtavarman Simdara Paiidya.., who ascends the throne.-' 
iai A.'B. UgM^as a powerfiHvarriorf^d, within a few.years .of;his 
accession, J::ie made himself the master of the east coast from the 
Cape Comorin to Hellore. He ..overthrew- the Tdoysala armies and 
killed Vira Soiriesvara in 1257 he subdued the ' Cola country,, 

and compelled the Cola subordinates who' declared, independence, 
to submit to idm, Having consolidated his conquests, he advanced' 
upon Kafici in 1257 A.D., killed Gaaidagopala and occupied the city. 
The capture of Kanci iiivolved.Jatavaman- Simdara Pandya.:m;:a^m 
with the Kakatlyas; for, Gasiapati became by this time the overlord 
of the Telugu C6|a princes of Nellore to whom the city 
then belonged. Jat-avarnian S-undara :PiiKlya did 'not await- 
the-, a.rr'ival -of the Kikatlya forces at Kaiicl, but carried the warfare 
■into' the eneii^^ At the head of a large army, he niarch" 


nent Samaata Blioja to expel the Hoysalas from Kane! which was 
Incliidecl In die dominions of the Telugu.--. Colas, of . .Nellore' .at this' time.- 
Tlkka d, 'the ';'opponeiit. of .Hoysala' Somes^ara, - was ruling at., ..Kahcl .'.-in.. 
1246 /i.I).. ,(KDi. i. p. 206); he seems- to; '.have- died in the next year; and, 
Somes vara ' appears to' have attacked '.K'iiici, taking advantage, of .the .death'., 
of, his , old '-enemy ,. : '. Do - ward , of! '■ 'Somesvara’s attack^. . Tilska^s , son, : iCanuma-' 
.siddha, II probably 'appe'ak'd to Ganapati fo.r.'Ms-'help; and -the latter' readily,res*,' 

, ponded to the- eall:,.-by despatehing-an army.:-' Several ''I£a.katfy a ollcers:■.^an^^^ 
nobles bear the significant title of Appayifi’-Gopaya disdpatta. It means 
that the bearer of tlie title or one of his ancestors put to ftight Appaya 
'Gopaya, Le.y 'Gopaya, the son -of "Appaya. Ihe only Appaya Gopaya who 
is Imov/ii to have lloiirishecl during this period Is Gopaya Daiidanayaka, 
son of A.ppaya Dandanayaka wko commanded Somesvara's armies in the 
Tamil country, (616 of 1919). The- title Appaya-^Gdpaya dlid^ 
paUa , „ , indicates, tli,at tlie Kafcatlya , . nobles . and, generals . came Into . 
conflict with Appaya Gopaya; and as -the only region where tliey could 
have fought with him is the Tamil country, in the neighbourhood of KSncI, 
it is not unlikely tixat this happened during Samanta Bhoja^ expedition.," , 

14. A. Krishnamurti: 
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ed into the Telugu coimtry, and inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Kikatfya forces which opposed him at Mudugur and pursued them 
i as far as the river Kraaa. He returned to Nellore in triumph and 
j performed his Vmhkiseka to celebrate his victory over the 
'■ Anchras/® Jatavai'maii Sundai-a’s campaign in the Tslugu coun- 
! tiy was a gloiious success. Kanci, the Telugu Cola capital in the 
Tamil country, ‘became a secondary capital of the Pajidya em- 


pire 


U6 


Ihe victories of the Pandya monarch seem to have stimulated 
the ambition of other Tamil potentates to invade the Telugu country. 
The redoubtable chief Kopperunjiaga led his armies a few years 
later into the Kakatiya dominions. He claims to ha’ve won victories 
over several northern powers including the Kaniatas and Kakati- 
yasj^'f but he appears to have sustained defeat ultimately. Amba- 
deva, the Kayastha subordinate of Rudramba, claims to have chas- 
tised him; and the authenticity of this claim is proved by Kopperun- 
jinga’s DrIksSrimam inscriptions whai'e he aclaiowledges the supre- 
macy of Ganapati.^® 

the .possession of the Papdyas for half a 
century. The successors of Gapapati who were absorbed in other 
affairs did not again attempt to recover their hold on the city until 
the closing years of the reign of Prataparudi-a. The outbreak of 
the civil war between the sons of Maravarman Kulasekliara, and 
the irruption of the Mussahnaii hordes from the north under Malik 
Kafur threw the empire into utmost confusion and encouraged 
ambitious monarchs in the neighhoiu’hood to take adv^antage of the 
misfortune of the Pandyas. Eavivaiman KulaE:ekh,ara, the king 
of Kerala, led his armies into the P&jdyan territory, and liaving in- 
flicted a defeat on both the rival heads of the Pipdyan State, march- 

15. 332, 340, 361 of 1931. 

iS, Pmdyan KingimUj p, 10S.- 

If. 480 of 1902; huia-^ticai karmwMi 

JMV SB. 

IS. -'m of mx 
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ed to Kanci and occupied it. Ravivannan’s expedition did not, 
however, produce permanent results, as he was obliged to return 
to his own country almost immediately on account of the arrival of 
Sultan Mubarak Shah of Dehli with his armies in Deccan. Ihe 
Paiidyas, no doubt, reoccupied the city; but they could 
not remain there long as they had to face a fresh 
enemy from the noi’th. The Kakatiya king, Prataparudra, having 
discovered that the opportunity for re-establishing Telugu authority 
at Kanci was favourable, moved southwards with all his forces. He 
subjugated the petty chiefs that held sway over the boi’derland, and 
having overthrown in a battle the Paodysn army that opposed him 
in the neighbourhood of Kanci, captured the city.^® Then he pro- 
ceeded into the interior of the Paijdyau kingdom, defeated the 
Sambuvaraya and also king Ball^ whom he seems to have met 
somewhere in the Tamil country,®® and finally advanced as far as 
Jambukesvaram near Trichinopoly.®^ Having thus demonstrated his 
military power, Prataparudra retoned to his capital; and Ms 
authority over Kanci and its neighbourhood was not questioned 
until the end of his reign a. few years later. ^ 

The Hoysalas showed as little inclination as their neighbours 
to keep within the limits of their kingdom. Their feud with the 
Yadavas of Devagiri has already been noticed; but the Yadavas 
were not the only people with whom they fought. They had early 
and intimate relations with the Tamil powers in the south. The 
active Hoysala intervention in the affairs of the Tamil country began 
with the reign of Narasimha II who first entered the Cola kingdom 
about 1220 A.D., ostensibly with the object of helping the feeble 
C6|a monarch Rajaraja III. He found the Cd}a country so attrac- 
tive that he established himself at Kagnanur in the neighbourhood 

19. VelugoUvarimmsavali, 35-37. Et. vii, p. 131; iimyogas&mm, K&ha^ 
tiya Sanelka, App, p, 16. 

20. Mack. Mss. 15.4.4, p. 37. Pedda Rudra’s Inscription at Drik?a- 
ramam (JOR, Xn, pp. 213-16). 
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of Srirangam in the Trichinopoly district and substituted his rule 
for that of his ally whom he came to assist. This involved him in 
a series of wars with the Cola feudatories on the one hand and the 
Pan^yas on the other. Somesvara, the son and successor of Nara- 
simha 11, left the administration of his possessions in Karnataka in 
the hands of his ministers, and devoted all his time for consolidating 
his power in the Tamil country. He so far succeeded in acMeving 
his object that for nearly two decades he virtually became the con- 
troller of the destinies of South Indian princes. The accession of 
Jatavarman Sundara Paiidya to die throne of Madura tolled the 
death knell of the Hoysala power in the Kaveri delta. Jatavarman 
attacked Somesvara, defeated his armies and put him to death. 
The defeat and death of Somesvara did not result in the immediate 
expulsion oi Hoysaias from the south; for, Somesvara’s son Elima- 
naiha, continued to rule the Tamil possessions of his family for well 
over two decades after his father’s demise, although he was ulti- 
mately forced to relhaqui^ his hold upon them by IM^ravarman 
Kula^khara about 1280 A.D. 

The Hoysaias had to remain content with their ancestral 
territories in Karpataka for the next thirty years, as the continued 
rule of the powerful Maravarman Kula^khara rendered the expan- 
don of their territory in the south impossible. The assassination of 
Kula^ekhara in 1310 A.D. followed by the outbreak of a civil war 
between his sons, however, opened the flood-gates of foreign in- 
vasion. Ballila III was the jSist to take advantage of the altered 
situation; he entered into an alliance with one of the sons of Kula- 
sekhara, and was marching towards the Paiidyan dominions when 
his progress was arrested by the sudden appearance of Malik Kafur 
with Ihe Dehli armies in his rear; but soon after the retirement of 
the Muhammadan armies he returned, for Pmtiparudra’s generals 
imie into conflict with him, as noticed already, in some part of the 
Tamil country in 1317 A.D.2® His activity in the Tamii country 

n. Mack. Mss. 15.4.4. p. 37; JOE., XH, p. 214. 

EC., IX, qp, 73; MAR.. 1916, p. 55; 

EC., xn, Ck. 4. ■ '• ' 
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from 1318 to 1343 A.D., when he lost his life in a war with the 
Suljan of Madura, is very well attested by his inscriptions as well 
as the accounts of the foreign travellers. BallSla III never gave 
peace to the unhappy inhabitants of the Kaveri delta. 


The relations of Ballala III wilhi his neighbours on his eastern 
frontier were not more friendly. He subdued the ancient Telugu 
Cola principality of Nidugal sometime before 1306 A.D., and an- 
nexed it to his kingdom.23 He waged fruitless wars witix Kampili- 
deva and his son Ramanatha in a vain attempt to bring their terri- 
tories under subjection.^ His attempts along the west coast, how- 
ever, were completely successful. He waged war upon the Alupa 
chiefs of !IKrakur and forced them to submit to his authority .2® 

The brief account of the inter-state relations in South India 
during the 13th and the early 14th centuries of the Christian era, 
given in the foregoing pages, indicates the unsettled state of the 
peninsula on the eve of the Mussalman invasions. To add to the 
confusion caused by the conflicting ambitions of the rival dynasties, 
the pugnacious activity of religious reformers and seetarito 
leaders divided the people into sects frequently hostile to one 
another. The thirteenth century was a period of intense religious 
activity. It was an age when Saivism and Vai§navism, the two 
dominant creeds of Hinduism, not only set on foot an organized 
campaign of extermination against heretical faiths but made strenu- 
ous efforts to establish their supremacy over each other. Vira 
Saivism, which arose in the last quarter of the 12th century A.D., 
swept over the Telugu and Kannada countries like a fierce tornado 
rooting out older faiths and institutions which found favour for cen- 
turies with the people; but, as Vaignavism stood its ground firmly, 
a conflict arose between the two creeds which brought discord into 
the social life even of the common people. The bitterness with 


S. Oriffkt of the City and the Empire of Vijayanagarat pp. 
24. Ibid., pp. SSS:- , ! 
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which the controversy was carried on by people on either side 
filled the minds of sober and thoughtful men with apprehension. 
They vainly attempted to reconcile the rival sects by propagating 
the creed of Harihara. The earliest thinker who, during this 
period, endeavoured to provide a common meeting ground to the 
Saivas as well as the Vai§navas was the poet Tikkana, a minister 
of Manumasiddha II, the Telugu Coja king of Nellore. He attempt- 
ed to impress on the minds of his contemporaries that there was 
but one supreme deity, who was neither V%nu nor Siva, but Hari- 
hara, a deity in whom both Siva and Vi^nu were united. But Tik- 
kana’s attempt does not seem to have home fruit; for, the theo- 
logians of the opposing faiths still wrangled and fought; and 
created a feeling of disgust in the minds of enlightened men. 
Nearly a century after Tikkana’s death, Nacana Soma, who found 
them still indulging in their old pastime, denoxinced their blind 
stupidity in upholding Vigpu or Siva as the sole arbiter of the uni- 
verse. Such was the condition of South India on the eve of the 
Muhammadan invasions. The interminable dynastic wars, and the 
religious factions which promoted political and social disintegra- 
tion reduced the vitality of the nation, and paved the way for 
foreign conquest. 



CHAPTER n 


^ ^ ■ -Section 1 
First Invasion of Devagiri 

Although the Mussahnan power was firmly established in 
Northern India since the days of Muhammad of Ghor, no attempt 
was made by the Muslim monarchs to extend their sway over the 
Deccan and the extreme south of the peninsula imtil the closing 
years of the 13th centxiry A.D., when Garshasp Malik, the nephew 
and the son-in-law of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, made a sudden attack 
upon Devagiri, the capital of the Seuna kingdom. Garshasp 
Malik’s descent upon Deccan was not the result of an organised 
scheme of con<juest set on foot by the Sulpn of Dehli. It was in 
the nature of a private enterprise planned stealthily by Garshasp 
for his own advantage. The daughter of the SuljSn who was 
married to him held him in little esteem; and she received consi- 
derable encouragement from her mother, Malikah-i-Jahan, to keep 
up this attitude. Garshasp’s sensitive nature rebelled against this 
domestic tyranny. He wanted to gain his freedom by putting his 
wife to death; but that act would involve him in troubles whMi 
it would not have been possible for him to overcome under the 
circumstances. He should gather sufficient strength to oppose ihe 
Sultan and his sons before he could think of punishing his wife for 
her insolent conduct. Therefore, he resolved to lead an expedi- 
tion suddenly, without attracting the attention of the goygnuiSent, 
Devagiri eract 8u«d ^. mm so tet 
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he might proceed against DeMi and - deal with has wife as she 
deserved and defy her relations.^v \ 

, GarsMsp made preparations for carrying out Ms enterprise 
with great caution. He obtained from the Sultan permission to 
delay the payment of tribute for .the ^ i and smction to lead 
an expedition against the fort of Chanderi in Malwa which was in- 
tended to serve as a blind to hide his real. purpose.^ He despatch- 
ed spies to the kingdom of. Devagiri to ascertain the proper time 
when he could' tak at a disadvantage during the absence 

:'of^;h capital.^ He gathered together three or four 


1. p. 222. 

Baraii! states that 'Ala-ud-Bm was so troubled by Ms wife and mother- 
in-law that he wanted to conquer some country wherein he might stay and 
never return home,’ (E.D. iii, p. 149) , Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad (Tabagat-I- 
Akharif Eng, Tr. Yol. I, P- 144) and others re|^at this statement. But 
’I#my makes it appear that he had no such intentions. He declares explicitly 
that Garshasp Malik (i,e., ’Ala-ud-D!n) wanted to return from Divgiri to 
Dehli laden with wealth. 
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thousand horse and two thousand foot; assigned to each soldier his 
place; and provided them carefully wilh the necessary equipment.^ 
Having completed his preparations, he set out from Kara on 
Saturday 19th Eabi'ul-.Ahhar 695 A.H. (Feb. 26 A.D. 1296), 5 
and advanced rapidly towards the kingdom of Devagiri. He pitch- 
ed his camp at the end of every march in a wood or deserted 
place. The progress of his expedition was unhindered, xmtil he 
reached Lachura which appears to have been the northernmost 
district of the kingdom of Devagiri. As soon as the news of the 
arrival of Turkish invaders in his district reached Kanha, the 
governor of Lachura, he hastened to Devagiri to inform his master 
Eamadeva of the danger threatening the peace of his dominions. 
Eamadeva was in the capital, although the army had gone with 
his son Bhillama (or Sangama according to some historians) to 
a distant part of his kingdom on some expedition.® On hearing 
the intelligence of the arrival of the Mussalman invasion, Bama- 
deva hastily collected such forces as he could gather and sent them 


4. Baranl, E. D., iii, p. 149. ’I§attiy mentions only the horse: — 

ji^ij f 

Futuh-us-Salatin., p. 222. 

Ferishta, however, states that ’Ala-ud-Dxn marched with &)00 chosen 
horse against Eamdeva (Briggs, Ferishta i, p. 304|) , s '; 

5. IQiusrau; (^asa’in-al-Futii^ JIH, viii, p. 238. 

6. Baranl (E.D. iii. p. 150) and Ii^my {Futufy-us-Saia^n pp. 226-27 
state that Bamadeva was in his capital at that time; their state- 
ment is corroborated by the author of MwIbwiSt (Briggs, FerisJifa, I; pi IflfeJ), 
IB^m-ud-Dm A^mad and Ferishta declare that Bamadeva had alsb i^otkim- 

tb® army, Imt retened to iio capital m lie 

arrival of the invaders. Ingv'lSr’. Briggs? 

F0mht& I, p. 3116) * 
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under the command of one of his ranas, probably Kanha himself, to 
obstruct the passage of the enemy at the Ghat of Lachura.’ 

Kanha returned to his district wilJi the army; he also received 
help from an imexpected quarter. Two women, who were proba- 
bly the rulers of the principalities in Konkan, marched with their 
forces to strengthen the royal army as soon as they came to know 
of the arrival of the Turks. Kanha opposed the invaders in the 
neighbourhood of Lachura, and attempted to check their progress. 

When the Turks came near Lachura, Kanha drew up his forces 
and barred their path. An engagement took place. The two 
brave Hindu women who were like tigresses on the battle-field 
attacked the Turkish army fiercely, thereby exciting the adnaira- 
tion of their foes. Nevertheless, the Turks defeated the Hindus 
and put most of them to death. During the battle, Kanha and the 
two women were taken prisoners, though they fought ever so 
well.* 


Baranl E. D., iii, pp. l#-50. T^aroy, an earlier writer, vAo des- 
cribes the events connected with this ejtpedition at great length, attributes 
an unreasonable conduct to Ramadeva. It is said that when Kanha in- 
formed Eamadeva that Turks invaded his kingdom, he did not believe him. 
Instead of sending troops to help Kanha he is said to have ridiculed him and 
sent him away. {Futufy-ns-Salaj^n, pp. 223-4) . Notwithstanding the authori- 
tative character of ’I§amy’s work, it is hard to believe that Ramadeva was 
so over-confident of the inaccessibility of his kingdom as to discredit Kanha’s 
iafomation. - '* 

S. Tfilniy: Fv^i^u8-S<M§,n, pp. 
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Garshasp Malik next proceeded to the city of Kanaka,® which 
he sacked. Ramadeva was greatly alarmed, as he had no troops to 
defend himself. The army had accompanied, as mentioned already, 
his son Bhillama (or Sahgama) ^® who went on an expedition to a 
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9, Kataka and Devagiri were two different parts of the same city; Kataka 
was the outer extension of which Devagiri, the citadel, was the hub. The 
names appear to have been used interchangeably in the 14th century. Ibn 
Batuta declares, 'He (^Ala-ud-DinX set out to carry the holy war into the 
country o£ Devaghi (or Daulatabad) which is also caEed the country of 
Kataka/ (B. D, iii, p. 598). 

10. BMlIama is mentioned by no other Mussalman historian excepting 
S^^usrau and ^l§ainy. Whereas tiie former states that he had a brother, 
called Sangama Dev, (Dewal Rani and J^izr KMn ’ABgars Idn, p. 86) / fc 
latter calk him "Yak Fkaf 'the one son’. ' . > 

tiiii ^ ^3 te/b* 

x^'^yb ^by*^ }y*^^ ^ 

FnM^i^*^%$'-Bala§n^ p, ■ 

Nevertheless, the evidence of Qitisrau who mentions both the 0inij’es 
by name must be considered more authoritative. Therefore, Ihe^ 'h^e bf, 
Sangama who appears ‘h> have, teen the^^der is si^Mtuted' la 
' this work In order to aVold bd^ilu^oh,' . ' 
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remote part of tiie kingdom. He was compelled to seek shelter 
within the citadel of Devagiri, where he was besieged by the in- 
vaders; but as the citadel was not properly supplied with provi- 
sions, he could not long hold out against the enemy.^^ At the end of 
a week, he was forced to sue for peace. Meanwhile, the Turks 
were engaged in plundering the cities of Kataka and Devagiri. 
As Garshasp was desirous of returning to his country quickly with 
as much booty as he could seize, he accepted I^imadeva’s proposals 
and a treaty was soon concluded. Besides the elephants and 
horses which fell into liis hands, Garshasp obtained in marriage 
one of Ramadeva’s daughters and immense wealth as the price of 
peace.^® As he was about to retire from Devagiri, Sangama, 
who heard of the arrival of the invaders, hastened with a large 
host consisting of 500,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and eight powerful ele- 
phants to the rescue of the capital, and reached its outskirts. On 
hearing of Sangama’s approach Garshasp summoned Ramadeva 
to his camp and told him that since they concluded peace, it was not 
proper for them to resume hostilities. If, however, Ramadeva 
thought otherwise and chose the latter course, he would first put him 
to death and proceed to deal with his son in a like manner. Rima- 


11. According to Shailch ’Ain-ud-Din BijSpuri who is said to have been a 

’Ali-ud-Din, Ramadeva collected about 4000 citizens and 
domestics to oppose the Mussalmans. In the fight that ensued, he was, how- 
ever, defeated and forced to seek shelter within the fort. In their hurry to 
throw in provisions into the fort, Ramadeva’s men carried inside a large 
mnnber d salt bags abandoned by some merchants believing them to be 
ffi&d wiiii. graw. 'When R^nadeva discovered the tratb, he c^iened ZK^oti- 
'A^-ud-Sfn and eonduded peat^. Fcrishto I, p. 806) 

12. %Smsi Futuly‘'tts-SaM§n, p. 

It} tL 
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deva protested his loyalty to Garshasp and promised to persuade his 
SCO! to cease his warlike activities. He despatched a messenger to 
Sangama advising him to desist from waging war upon the Turks 
and make peace with them. He pointed out that he was in the 
hands of the enemy and his life depended upon his son’s decision. 
In obedience to the wishes of his father Sangama abandoned the 
idea of continuing hostilities; he came to Devagiri from his camp 
and submitted to Garshasp Malik. 

Garshasp was greatly pleased with Ramadeva; he summoned 
him to his camp and treated him with much consideration. He 
gave back to Bamadeva his royal umbrella, together with his king- 
dom and presented him with two powerful elephants. They vowed 
to each other that one should be the father and the other the son. 
Thereupon, Garshasp who had attained his object returned to 
Kara,^® 


IS. This account is based upon Futub-riS-jSfaiati», (pp. IffiS-Sl). The 
passages from the text cannot be cited here as they are too long for quota- 
tion. As the final agreement between Gardiasp and Ramadeva is not men- 
tioned by other writers, and as it appears to have influenced Ramadeva’s future 
relations with ’Ala-ud-DIn, the passage describing the incident must be 
specially noticed. (P. 230). 

The author of MulhtqBtf as mentioned by Ferishta, gives a dilferent 
version of facts. As ’AIa*«ud-D!n. was preparing to depart from Diva^rl 
with rich booty* Sankar Deva arrived with a large army, and atfa^ed 'IiIib;- 
He Was, however, defeated and put to flight; several membei^.Of, 
family were taken prisoners, B&madeva had to sue for pe«co;.;nnig^’'agi^, 
*Ali«ud-Din, no doubt, ■ deinaMed a hi^iyer who had 


■Iwf*" b 1) wW 

^ [i AiAcuj A-,fi 
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^ Section 2 

First Invasion of Tiling 

Malik Garshasp’s victory over Ramadeva paved his way to the 
imperial throne. He treacherously slew his uncle and sovereign 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din who came to congratulate him on his brilliant 
victory over the infidel king of Devagiri; purchased the allegiance 
of the nobles and the army by a lavish distribution of money, and 
usurped the throne. He assumed the title of ’Ala-ud-Din, and 
within a short time, established his authority firmly at Dehli. 
During the early years of his reign, ’Ala-ud-Din was busily engaged 
in restoring order in his dominions. He had to put down the rebel- 
lion of the Jalaly nobles who showed a tendency to assert them- 
selves, and concert measures not only to beat back the persistent 
Mu^al attacks on his western frontier but to reduce to subjection 
the powerful Hindu princes of Rijaput5na who defied his pre- 
decessor. ’Ala-ud-Din displayed considerable vigour in dealing 
with his enemies; and successfully imposed his yoke over the whole 
of Hindustan within a short time. When he found that his power 
was securely established, he turned his attention towards Deccan. 
Ihe victory which he had won with comparative ease over Rama- 
deva excited his ambition. The rich South Indian Hindu kingdoms 
which had not yet felt the power of Islam must be brought tmder the 

’Ala-ud-DJn was not, however, desirous to extend the bounda- 
ries of his dominions. He was probably aware of the difficulty of 


no other sittsmative surreadered aB Ms weaWi tc^etfaer with th* district of 
HidipiJr and purdiased peace. Briggs Feriahta, i, p, 309, 

The account of Mulhiq^t is not supported by other evidence. ’Ijimy’s 
narrative appears to be more eonsstent; and as he displays an intimate 
itnowledge of facts connected specaally with the history of Deccan, his ver- 
^dn fe accepted as genuine. 
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enforcing his authority over the southern part of the peninsula from 
his distant capital, Dehli. It was perhaps due to this apprehen- 
sion that he remained contented with the exaction of tribute from 
the southern monarehs, avoiding as far as possible territorial 
annexation. The policy wliich ’Ala-ud-Din followed in his rela- 
tions with the Hindu kings of Southern India is clearly expounded 
in the instructions given by him to Malik Kafur on the eve of the 
departure of the expeditions to Tiling and Ma’bar. 

“The order of the Caliph concerning Bilal Dev and all other 
Rais is this; First l am to place before them the two negatives of 
the oath of afiSrmation. (There is no god but Allah etc.) May be, 
their hearts will be illuminated! But if Destiny has drawn a 
curtain before their eyes, and they fail to see the light, I am^^ to 
them the alternative of having the yoke of tribute (simma) put 
on their necks. If they reject this also and refuse to pay tribute, 
then I will not place any burden on their necks but will simply 
relieve their necks of the burden of their heads.”” 

Ibe orders of the Sultan were not always as inflexible as this. 
He was more anxious to got the wealth of the South Indian kings 
than their territory. Malik Ni’ib Kafur was specially instructed 
by the SultSn not to drive the Rai of Tiling to extremities. 

‘If the Rai (of Tiling) consented,’ said the Sul^, ‘to surrender 
his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, and also to send 
treasure and elephants in the following year, Malik Na’ib Kifur 
was to accept these terms and not press liie Rii too hard. He was 
to come to an arrangement and retire without pudiing matters 
too far, lest Rai Laddar Deo should get the better of him. If he 
could not do this, he was, for the sake of his own name and fame, to 
bring the Rai with him to Dehli.’^® 

14. ia,usrau: JIH, ix, pp. 60-61, • 

15* Baraaij 011,' ■ t^6S‘ eaccepfeii' tbe Ikigllsh 
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It is evident that ’Ala-nd-Din was not eagerly desirous of 
acquiring territory in Deccan. He seems to have preferred to 
exploit the hoarded wealth of the country avoiding the arduous 
task of governance. Nevertheless, he did not rigorously adhere to 
this policy. When exceptional circumstances rendered the annexa- 
tion of territory imperative, as, for instance, Devagiri after ihe 
demise of Ramadeva, he did not hesitate to incorporate it with his 
dominions. The pursuit of this policy .spread ruin and destruction 
in the peninsula. The country was plundered and devastated; 
the temples were desecrated and burnt; and the kings and princes 
had either to surrender all their possessions or sell their Bves dearly 
on the battle-field. A contemporary Hindu writer observes that 
war or peace with Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din made little difference; the 
former involved death, and the latter the loss of everything that 
one possessed.^® 


rendering of the latter part of this passage, on the assumption, that the text 
which the translator had before him is identical with his own. The sen- 
tence wMdi he particularly objects to is this: 

%sh ^ 

He renders it as follows: — “And do not insist that Laddar Dev should wait 
upon thee, and do not bring the HM (Laddar Dev) along with thee to 
Dehli, for the enhancement of thy own glory and fame*% He points out that 
'the Sulpn j^ecially warned Kafur against the repetition of such Impolitic 
proceedings^ as the bringing of Eamadeva to DeHi, 

History, pp, ^ 0 - 81 . 

Ho»«Mvala does not, however^ espWn how the taking 
of the Bay to Dddi could be termed impolitic, 

16 , Alaudtm ntpuMu m vigrahah, 

Smdhm vigrohe nigraha^ 

' Visvanatha - 
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The first expedition which Sul^ ’Ala-ud-Din despatched after 
his accession to the throne of Dehli to fee South ended ignomini- 
ously. Most Mussahnan historians scarcely take any notice of it; 
and a few who take cognizance of it pass it over hurriedly as it does 
not reflect credit on the armies of Islam. Barani, the only author 
who gives a brief account of it, introduces it incidentally,^^ not so 
much to describe the episode itself as to account for the ease with 
which Tar^i, the Mangol chief, marched to Dehli without 
encountering any opposition on the way. He dismisses the sub- 
ject with a few words. 


*At this time,’ says he, ‘the Suljan was engaged in the siege of 
. . - Chitor. Malik FaMir-ud-Din Juna Mdhak-i-Ha^rat, and Malik 
Jhaju of Kara, the nephew of Nu§rat Ktan had been sent with aH 
the officers and forces of Hindustan against Arangal. On their 
arrival there, the rainy season began, and proved such a hindrance 
that the army could do nothing and in the beginning of the winter 
returned, greatly reduced in numbers to Hindustan.’^® 

BaranI does not mention the time when the Suj^l&Q de^>8®»d 
this expeditioni Yibya Hn Abmad speaks of ^ ex!pe<fi&b; to 


% 1 . The expedition is also referred to by Nigam-ud-Dto A^ad arid 
Ferishta, but in such a casual manner that it escapes the attention of all 
excepting very wary readers. ' , 


ta, B* D. iii p. I?®- passage descriWag this ««pe#tion in too 

Madras Govemmmit Oriental Mss. Library (D, No. 298) runs thus:. 


J ^ 4 

This indicates that the e:Q>editi(m was sent to Tiling in the same year in 

,( I , ,1,7 _ , ,, , /I i‘ I _ ' ' i 
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Tiling in 702 A.H., but he confounds it with Malik Na’ib Kafur's 
expediitoii which set out from Dehli a few years later;^® Badauni 
mentions two expeditions, both undei* the command of Malik Na’ib 
Kafur, one in 702 A.H. and the other in 709 A.H. He asserts, 
wrongly of course, that ’Ala-ud-Din’s army was victorious on both 
the occasions.^® Ferishta assigns the reduction of Cliitor and 
Tarn’s invasion to 703 A.H. and points out that though the 
Suljan was in the capital, he could not oppose the invader as his 
cavalry was absent on an expedition to Warangal at that time.®^ 
As Ferishta’s date falls sufficiently early in the reign of ’Ala-ud-Din 
and conforms to the order of events as described by Barani, 703 A.H. 
(1303-04 A.I>.) may be accepted as the actual date of the despatch 
of the iirst expedition to Tiling,: ■ y : - 

placed ixnder the eoininand of Malik 
Fakhr-ud-Din Juna (later Sultin Muhammad bin Tu^aq) 
and Jhaju of Kara is said to have marched by way of Bengal, ^3 and 
suffered disaster in the middle of the way. The rains might have 
obstructed the progress of the invasion, but they could not have 
brought about the destruction of a large part of the ai’my, unless it 
is assumed that it was caught in floods and drowned. 

There is, however, reason to believe that the expediflon reached 
Tiling and was worsted in an encounter with the enemy. The 
(ffironides of the Velama chiefs embodied in the Velugotiiiari- 
vamMvali allude to a victory over the Mussalman invaders of 
Dehli prior to the advent of Mahk ICafur. Potuganti Maili, one of 
the Nayaks of the court of Prataparudra, claims to have destroyed 

19. f4ri&^i~MuMrak Skdht (Gaekwad’s Ortental Series LXni) p. 78. 

20. Ranking, Al BaMcmi, i, p. 265. 

a, Briggs, Ferishta, i. p. 354, 

.'•a. . Ibid., p. 353. ■ ; -V ' . 
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the pride of the Turirskas of Dehli in a battle near Upparapalli in. 
the Karinmagar district of the Hyderabad State.®^ As Maili is said 
to have later visited the court of ’Ala-ud-Din at Dehli, he must 
have defeated the army commanded by Malik FaMir-ud-Din, 
Maili was not the only officer that was responsible for this victory. 
Venna, the son of Recerla Prasaditya, one of Queen Rudramba’s 
ministers, is said to have overthrown the Turu§ka army in battle.^* 
As Venna’s sons figure in Prataparudra’s later wars with the 
Mussahnans, his victory over the Turu§kas must also have been won 
at Upparapalli. It is evident from this that Malik Fakhr-ud-Din 
penetrated into the heart of Tiling and reached Upparapalli in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, Warangal. There, he was opposed by 
the Tilinga forces, and in the fierce encounter that ensued, the Dehli 
army having sustained a crxishing defeat was forced to retreat 
hastily. ’Ala-ud-Din who was thus baulked of his prey had to 
bide his time. 


Mackv Ms$, 15.4.3. p, 82. 

Hie Mackenzie Surveyors who visited Warangal about the end of Itiae 
1816 A.D. noticed an inscsription engraved on a pillar then standing in the 
fort recording the victory of Manarangodari Eajii and Layingadeva over 
the Mulmmmadans. As the epigraph in (Question is dated in Samvat 1362 
(ssA.D. 1864*^5), ihe victory whidi these chiefs are said to have, woti over 
the Tum^kas must have taken place just before the setting up of ihe ’pillar. ‘ 

—Mack Mss. 15.3,20, p. 101. 


E.M.-4 '■ ' 
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Section 3 

Second Devagiri Expediticni 

’Ala-ud-DIn could not immediately concert measures to retrieve 
the disaster. The affairs of Hindustan first claimed his attention. 
The Mongols gave him no respite. Within a short period of four 
years they invaded Hindustan thrice. Although he undertook the 
subjugation of Malwa which was within easy reach of his dominions 
in 1305 A.D., he had to devote almost the whole of his attention in 
organizing the defence of his realm. The Sultan had to keep an 
ever vigilant eye on the western frontier to prevent the irruption of 
the barbarian hordes. Nevertheless, he was constrained to equip 
a large military force and despatch it to Deccan before he could 
feel completely free from the danger of Mongol invasions. 

The cause which led to the despatch of this expedition is said 
to have been the rebellion of Ramadeva, king of Devagiri. ‘Rama- 
deva had rebelled,’ says Baraiu, ‘and for several years had not 
sent his tributej’^s and all the later historians repeat his statement. 
’I§imy, however, gives a slightly different account which represents 
Ramadeva as an unwilling participator in the rebellion. According 
to him Ramadeva, who remained loyal to 'Ala-ud-lHn, sent a secret 
messenger to Dehli to inform him that a rebellion headed by Sanga- 
tna had broken out at Devagiri against the Sultan. He was him- 
self held a prisoner in his palace by BhUlama (Sangama) and his 
followers; and he requested the Sultan to send a competent person 
with an army to put down the rebels and restore the imperial 
authority.26 

- ‘i§amy’s account appears to be nearer the truth than Baranfs. 
Whereas tibie latter does not suggest any mtensible reason for tibe 


25. E. D. iii, p. m. 

26. p. 274. 
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unusual display of generosi^ by ’Ala-ud-Din to a rebel, the former 
gives a satisfactory explanation. The motive which prompted 
Ramadeva to communicate the news of his son’s revolt to the 
Sultan, however, remains obscure. Ramadeva, no doubt, had given 
his daughter in marriage to the Sultan, and vowed to behave like a 
father towards him. These facts do not, however, furnish a satis- 
factory explanation of his unpaternal conduct towards Sangama. 
He was probably constrained to assume this attitude by force of cir- 
cumstances. The disaster which befell the Sul^n’s army in Tiling 
must have considerably lowered the prestige of his military force. 
And Sangama who attributed the Sulpn's former victory over his 
father more to a fortuitous combination of circumstances than to 
military superiority, prevailed upon his father to withhold the pay- 
ment of annual tribute. But the defeat of the Raja of Malwa and the 
conquest of the country by ’Ain-ul-Mulk in 1305 A.D. showed that 
the Sultan was as powerful as ever to chastise his enemies. It was 
necessary to propitiate the Suten to escape the punishment that 
might be meted out to him. for the rebellion. There was, besides, 
another important reason for apprehending an invasion from Dehli. 
Ray Karan, the ruler of GujarSt, being attacked by UlugK lOjran fled 
from his territories with his two daughters and sought refuge in 
the territory of Ramadeva. His queen Kamala Devi, however, fell 
into the hands of the i^an who sent her to Dehli with the other booty 
taken during the war (A.D. 1299). The Sultan took her into his 
harem. Now, one of the two daughters of Karan who shared with 
him his exile died; Kamala Devi being desirous of keeping with her 
the surviving daughter, Deval Devd, begged the Sulpn to send fear 
Deval so that she also might reside with her at Dehli. In c<Mr 
pliance with her wishes, the Sulj^ ordered Malik Ahmad Jhitam 
to lead an expedition to Gujarat, and take possession of Deval Devi. 
On Jhltam’s approach, Karan being greatly alarmed fled with his 
dau^ter to Mahaifiigtra and sou^t refuge with Sangama, 
son of ISmadSva. Sangama who coveted the princess^ 
to offer him pr^ecttcm. condition that he ^ 
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marriage to Mm. Karan having no other alternative agreed to the 
proposal and was preparing to send Deval with Sangama's brotlier 
Bhillama to the court of Devagiri. And Malik Jhltam who was 
scouring the country in search of the fugitives was expected to 
descend upon Marhat at any 


27 , KJiusrau: 'Ashkiaf E. iii, pp, S51-2, c/, ’Isamy: Futuh^m^SaM’^ 
iiHj pp. 278-0. According to Ki^israu, Ulugh iUian was sent (together 
with another officer called Panchamln) by the Sultan to bring Deval Devi to 
Dehl, , . 

^AsMqmf (Aligar Edn.), p. 85, 

But this is a nnslakej for Ulugh l^an died some five months after the final 
conquest of Rantamblior in July 1301 A.D, (Barani, E.D., iii, p. 170). 
therefore he could not have led the second attack upon Ray Karan in 1306 
A.D. 

It may be noted here that Qaz! Ahmad Ghafarl, whom Ferishta cites 
in this connection, speaks of Alaf ^an (Briggs, Ferishta, i, pp. 365 #.) as 
the person who was specially deputed by the Sultan for the task. As the 
name Alap ®an he easily corrupted to Ulugh 

f follows closely the narrative of !^usrau, 

Alap jSjan may be taken to have been the officer who was actually sent by 
tbe Sultan. ’I^amy, however, gives a difierent account. According to Mm, 
the officer whom the Sultan sent to Gujarat for the second time was not 
Ulugh Khan or Alap Khan but Malik Ahmad- Jhitam; he was accompanied 
by another officer called Panchmanl, When they advanced on Pattan, Karan 
fed to Marhat for protection. Receiving no hospitality in that country, he 
went, to and sought refuge under Luddar Dev, the ruler of the eoun- 

Iry . ; li the meantiiat Karan^s family including, the beautiful Deval fell Into 
the hands of fee invaders at Paifen; and JMtaii who was In the meantime 
suittmoned by fee Sulpn took feem wife Mm to Dehli. 

j£s!k} «Xa ja 

Iqof '■ jm* U 
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Ramadeva, who' was a man of considerable sagacity and fore- 
sight dissociated himself from his son, and sent a message to the 
Sultan informing him of his son’s rebellion, together with protesta- 
tions of his own loyalty. If the Sulj^’s armies came and were 
defeated, no harm would come of Iiis message. If on the other 
hand the Sultan were victorious, he would still be regarded as a 
friend and loyal ally and be treated accordingly. Considerations 
such as these might have urg'ed Ramadeva to despatch the mes- 
senger to Delili with the news of his son’s rebellion. 

As soon as ’Ala-ud-Din heard of Sangama’s rebellion, he 
decided to send an army immediately to restore his authority* He 




' 

■ j ,jXsS.,5 

Futuh^us^Saldim, p, 278. 


The SulpB ih.eti bestowed Gujarat as an i^t^* on .Map Kbian who was at that 
time in Multan, and ordered Mm to take possession of the district without 
delay. Ihid? p. 279, 

Now, T^amy was an younger contemporary of Siusran,. and, he 
must have had aocess to first-^hand Monnatlon wMoh was hot available to 
later historians like Ghafati. As Ulugh ISl^n was dead some i.ve years 
before the despatch of the second expedition against Gujarat; as Panchmin 
■^hom Kh^srau associates with Ulugh i^jan in this campaign was, according 
to ’I^my, a lieutenant under Malik Ahmad JMtam; and as tihe ktter ,i’|s 
said to have captured Karan^s family including Ueval Devi, it seeihsii!^osi»n'-'' 
able to take ilMtam„as the commander whom. the'Sulpn had/aiii^aH#. w- 
patched to Gujgrat 

evidence of later writeite ' mi'iSi '* 
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chose his favourite slave Kafur to lead the eKpedition, and com- 
manded Hiwaja Uiji to accompany him. They set out at the head 
of 30,000 cavalry ,28 and having passed in course of time the Ghat 
of Saguna, proceeded to lay the country waste. 

Intelligence of the arrival of the Muslim army soon reached 
Devagiri. Sangama Deva does not seem to have made any attempt to 
check the advance of the invaders. He is said to have concentrat- 
ed all his forces at the capital. As soon as he learnt that the 
enemy was moving towards the city, he led his troops outside, and 
took up a strong position on the top of a hill in the neighbourhood. 
He was supported by his brother Bhillama and his lieutenants 
Raghava and Ramadeva.®® 

Malik Na’ib, meeting with no opposition on the route, marched 
upon the capital, and attacked Sangama on Wednesday 19th Ram- 
zan 706 A.H. (24th March 1307 A.D.)8® In tlie battle that ensued, 
Sangama was defeated; and he sought saftey in flight. Nearly 
half of his troops followed him; and the rest who fell into the 
hands of Mussaimans were cut to pieces. Ramadeva and his family 
who were spared by the special command of the Sultan -were made 


25. Efciusrau: JDS. viii, p. 373. However, according 

to Gfeafarl, whom Ferishta quotes with approval, Malik Na’ib and ISiwaja 
Haji had under them 100,000 horse. This was further strengthened b 3 ’' contin- 
gents fi’om Malwa and Gujarat (Briggs, Ferishta 1. pp. 365-66). Moreover, 
he mixes up Deval Rapi episode with Kafur’s expedition for which there 
^S^pears to be no justification. No early historian connects the capture of 
Div^ with Kaffir’s expedition. They mi^t have coincided in time; but in 
the light of available contemporary evi<fenc^, it is not possible to state 
whether Kaffir had any connecticai wiih the capture of &e princess. 

29. ’Igamy: Fv,tBh-%s-Sal&titi; pp. 274-75. 

1^. J^usrau: lOiaza'in^ul-Futv^, J.I.H,, viii, p, 374, 
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prisonere.®^ The Mussahnan army nexit sacked the city and seized 
much valuable booty. Malik Na’ib took possession of the country 
in the name of his master, and distributed it among his officers.®® 
He then marched to Dehli with the prisoners and presented them 
to the Sultan with the booty taken in the war. 

’Ala-ud-Din treated Ramadeva with great kindness and con- 
ferred on him many favours during his six monihs’ sojourn in Dehh; 


for, he believed that Ramadeva remained faithfid to him notwith- 



standing his son’s rebellion. He gave back to him the government 
of Marhat to which he added, if Ferishta may be trusted, the dis- 
trict of Nausari in Gujarat.®® He also presented to Ramadeva two 
lakhs of golden tankas to defray the expenses of his homeward 
journey; and finally bestowed on him the title of Ray-i-Rayan, and 
gave him permission to return to his native country.®^ Ramadeva 
appears to have been deeply touched by the honour done to him 
by the Sultan. During the remaining years of his rule he not 
only stood firm in his loyalty to the Sultan but rendered valuable 
assistance to the officers whom he sent to subdue the Hindu king- 
doms of the south. 


Section 4 


Second Tiling Eorpedition 

For a short time after Malik Kaffir’s return from Devagiri, the 
Deccan remained imdisturbed by the Muslim armies. The Sulpn 


Sa. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 36&. 
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Skiltin gave Baxnacleva''W^"4^;&tt"i^: 
Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 369. ; 
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was still preoccupied with, the affairs of Hindustan. He had to pro- 
ceed against Satai Dev. the Baja of Sivana^® personally, as the Baja 
had defied the imperial officers during the last five or six years. 
Besides, the Baja of Jhalor who set up the standard of rebellion had 
to be subdued. When these affairs were settled in a satisfactory 
manner, ’Ala-ud-Din, being completely free from the complications 
of the North Indian affairs, felt that he could then fully devote his 
attention to the subjugation of the Southern Hindu states. 
He first turned his gaze upon llling, for his armies suf- 
fered defeat, as noticed already, a few years earlier fix 
that country. To wipe out the disgrace of defeat as well 
as to increase his resources and the glory of Islam, he re- 
solved to send an amxy into that land. As Malik Na’ib and j^wlja 
Hiji had distinguished themselves in the recent campaign against 
Devagiri, they yrere commissioned to lead the expedition.®® 


1)5. The Alighiir text of Deval Ildni and K^n, (p, 69) has Samana; 

jjfjS tj ^ 

Bill JSliiofs text kas Siwam ill, p- 550), In Frol. Habib’s traiisla- 

Hon of (JHi. viilj p. 375) also Ike place wlicre Satai 

Bev'was wiling is referred to as Siwana. Feiiskta calls Satai I)ev Baja ol 
Sewana (Briggs^ Femhta J» p, 370), Moreover Si wins rhymes miiek better 
witk tkaii Samana, The correct name of tbe place appears to fee 

Siwana. 

30, According to Wassal (E, D. iii, p, 43) ike eispedition started li^oia 
Bebli ik m AM. wMck was ted hy MsMk mhb% gafar It&n and Ninak 
Undi, Malik MaM is, no doubt, MaUk'Na’^lfe KaMr, galar Swn wlio was 
kilted In iii A.H, wMe persuing tke Mangol invader Targiil could not kave 
been one of tke cominanders, !I!kere is muck uncertainty about 'Ike correct 
reading of die text of Wawaf concerning tke name Nanak Hiadi, No evte 
is available to show iiat Hindus'were appointed to Mgk poste in die 
' army at tkat time. 
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Malik Na’ib and his colleague started from Dehli on 25th 
Jumada I 709 A.H. (31st. Oct. 1309 A.D.)®'^ and reached Devagiri 
within a short time. When they approached the city Ramadeva 
went out to receive them with presents, and paid obsequious atten- 
tion to the needs of the army so long as they remained within his 
dominions. He daily visited the army headquarters, in order to 
see that they had everything they needed.®® Malik Na’ib, however, 
did not remain long at Devagiri. Within the space of a week he is 
said to have passed through Ramadeva’s dominions and entered the 
Idngdom of Tiling. Notwithstanding the hardships of the journey 
in an unknown mountainotK region, he pushed forward rapidly, 
passing on his way the diamond mining district of Basiragarh and 
reached Sarbar (Sirpur?) whi{bE appears to have been a ^ 
some importance on his route. He invested the fort closely ahct 
sooii reduced the garrison to sore straits. Seeing that there was nO 
chance of holding out without succour, the garrison resolved to 
perish rather than fall into the hands of the barbarian foes. They 
lighted a huge fire and threw themselves with their wives and 
children into it. The fort was then captured by the Mussalmans 
and was handed over to Anna Ni^u (Ananir) the surviving brother 
of the commandant who promised obedience to the Sultan.®® 


The survivors of the garrison of Sarbar fled to Warangal with 
the news of the arrival of the Muslim invasion; but the information 
did not cause any surprise; for, Pralaparudra seems to have been 
forewarned of the coming of the invaders. He was a powerful 
sovereign whose sway extended over the whole country inhabited 
by the Telugu speaking people. He had a strong anny consi^ing 


37. i^usratt: l^ana'in-vi-Putul},, JEH, viii, p. S78. 

38. Baranl, E, ‘h- Uiy pj, :20i. ' , 

39. Siusrau: JEH, pp. 882-3, - * 
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of a hundred elephants, 900,000 archers and 20,000 horse.^° He took 
the necessary steps not only to defend his capital but to impede the 
progress of the enemy. He not only commanded all his nobles and 
officers to repair to the fort with their forces, but laid waste the 
country? along the route which the invaders were expected to 
follow.^^ Although the difficulty of finding provisions must have 
caused some trouble to the invaders, the royal orders summoning all 
the provincial troops to the capital must have facilitated their 
advance as it had resulted in the abandonment of all the forts. 

Meanwhile, Malik Na’ib marked swiftly towards the capital, 
and arrived at the vIEage of Kunarbal in its neighbourhood on 16th 
Sha’ban 703 A.H. (20th January 1310 A.D.). He immediately 
seized the hill of Hanumakonda where he established himself. The 
army pitched their tents dose to the fort, and each tent as well as 
the whole camp was protected by a katkhar or wooden palisade. 


4 &. 

b J b b V— 

Hhuereu: 'Aahlqa: (Mgar Edition), p. 63. 

Cf. 'Nmalaksa dhanurdhar-adhi-tUtthe 
Prthv%m Ifisati Vim R%idm De»«’ 

VidySnatha: Pra^pamdnyam. 

’Isamy: Futuli-m-SaUtin: (The India Office Ms. cf. the published 
Agra Text, p. 286) . 

ii) iL«U v«.^J *1 j yjT 

41. Barani E. D. hi, p. 202. Ferishia, however, states that the neigh- 
bouring chiefs hastened to Warangal to join Praiaparudra; but as the Muslim 
aiwy which proceeded by forced inarches reached the city earlier, Pratfipa- 
rudra was obliged to shut himself witiiin the fort before the arrival of hie 
(Briggs, FerisMa, i, p. 372). This appears to be partially true, • 
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The city of Warangal had two forts, one within the other, 
surrounded by a deep ditch. The outer fort was built of mud, and, 
if the Pratdpacaritm can be relied on, had seventy seven bastions 
each defended by a Nayak.^ All the Suiting men of the kingdom 
who came to defend the capital were assembled in it; and all the 
subordinate chiefs and distinguished nobles went with their trea- 
sures and elephants to reside with the king in the inner fort of 
stone. Both the forts were built strongly and equipped with 
up to date machinery of defence. The siege which commenced on 
15th Sha’Mn (19th Jan. 1310 A.D.) is said to have lasted a month.'*® 
But this seems to be an under-estimate of the actual diuration, 
as the Mussalman army did not leave Warangal until 
16th Shawwal (20th April 1310 A.D.).** Some of the 
incidents of the siege stand out prominently. Very early 
in the course of the siege, the Hindus made a night attack 
upon their besiegers. “A thousand swift Hindu horsemen from the 
troops of Banik Deva the muqaddmc of that country,” says 
j^usrau, “made a night attack on Ihe Muslim army with demonish 
cries and the Hindi sword,”*® Though all the facts connected with 


42. Pmtapaearitram, J.T.A.,vii, p. 287-8. 

43. Isamy: Futuh^usSalStm: pp. 282-3. 


^ if/t 4c 4c ^ . 

im&S is j{ CwT ^ ^ 

44, lausraii : lOiazdfm-^uUFuMh^ JIH; viii., p. 401. 


45. viil, p. 386. The identity of the chief is not known. Ke ty 

called & muqaddam or the commander: of Tiling. Yiraibhadra Eap 
him ¥imyakadeva (Bistory of ihe Mndhras U, p. 360). No 
name is known to'haVe asdsled tmder Frat^arndra, 

of Pratapanidra, enwperat^ ib fee 
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this incident are totally submerged in the ocean of the meaningless 
verbiage of ^usrau’s pedantic prose, this attack could not have 
been so easily repulsed, as he makes it appear. Nevertheless, the night 
attack was a failure; and it did not materially affect the progress 
of the siege. Malik Ka’ib pushed forward the siege operations 
vigorously. As his artillery could not hit effectively the defenders 
of the mud fort, he erected sabats and gargajes higher than the 
walls, and filled up the deep moat which prevented the besiegers 
from approaching them. These measures gave fresh impetus to 
the Muslim army; and very soon they effected a wide breach within 
the wall. Encouraged by this success they made a vigorous attack 
on the fort on 12 ch Ramzan (13th February 1310 A.D.) and carried 
it by storm. Hxe fall of the outer fortress, however, did not bring 
the siege to a close; the defenders of the mud fort who escaped 
death retired to the inner stone fort; and Rrataparudra, who had 
hopes of ultimate success, still remaind defiant. 

Although the Mussalmans laid siege to the stone fort as soon 
as they made themselves masters of the outer fort (Wednesday, 
16th Ramzan — 17th Feb. A.D. 1310) , Prataparudra does not seem 
to have submitted almost immediately as mentioned by ^usrau. 
Ihe attention of Malik Ni’ib appears to have been considerably 
distracted by the activity of the ESndu soldiers scouring the 
countryside. They destroyed the postal system by means of 
which news passed between the camp and Dehli and threatened 
to cut off his communications with the headquarters. ‘On this occa- 
sion, however,’ says Baranl, ‘while the Malik NaW was besieging 
the mud fort of Arangal, some posts in the way were dis-established 


Jhe name of a certain Eanakadeva. In an epigraph, of GundlapSdv 
in the Gtintur district dated &. 3195 of 1929-30) Banaka Gopadeva the 
‘rUgadan^&dhlpa’ or the commander-in-chief of the royal forces is men- 
tioned. If ihis ofScer were alive in 1310 A.D., it is not impossible iJiat ho 
WIW; ihe mwiaddam, mentioned by Sjtiarau. 



as the passage across Tiling was extremely dangerous, and for more 
than forty days no news of the army came to the Sulpn.^® And 
Perishta also alludes to the dislocation of the postal system. ‘Now, 
while the Malik Na’ib was besieging the fort of Arangal,’ says he, ‘the 
roads became dangerous owing to the large number of TUingi 
soldiers, and the posts were swept away.’^’ The Sulpin, who still 
remembered the former defeat of his armies in Tiling, was greatly 
concerned, and he could not regain his peace of mind, until he 
obtained an assurance of victory from the Saint Shai^ Nizam-ud> 
Din ’Aulia.^® It is evident that Malik Na’ib had to face trouble 
from outside while he was investing Warangal. Nevertheless, he 
did not relax the vigour of his operations. He sent parties of his 
soldiers into the country to carry fire and sword.'^® It was during 
one of these raids that Qara Beg and his men captured three ele- 
phants belonging to Pralaparudra, in the neighborhood of the 
town of Dahdum.®® 


Notwithstanding the diversions caused by his subjects, Pratapa- 
rudra could not hold out against the enemy long. The fall of the 
mud fort led to the overcrowding of the inner fort. ‘That fort,’ says 
’I§amy, ‘was full of people, men of the fort as well as men of the 
country; an arrow did not fall to the ground but on the heads or 


46. Barani (Habib’s trans.) JIH ix, p. 223 


47. Ferishta: (Habib’s trans.) JIH. ix, p, 225 


48. Barani: (Habib’s trans.) JIH. viii, pp. 223, 225 
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lioclies of ‘To the garrison within the stone fort,’ observes 

Barani, *1he world now apj>eared smaller than the eye of an ant.’®^ 
‘The inner fort to which Ladder Dev had retired,’ points out 
Ferishta, ‘was insufficient to contain the whole.’ This terrible 
overcrowding of large numbers of people within the limited space 
of the inner citadel compelled Pratiparudra to sue for peace.®® 
He sent distinguished Brahmans and ambassadors to the Malik 
NS’ib’s camp to negotiate the terms of surrender. 


51. Fu^Hh.-us-SaUf.n, p. 

jfU'i J Jjii J7I jt ^ jUaa>. ^ of j! 

52 . Barani: (Habib's trans,) Jffli Ik, p,.i22. 
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^He first collected in heaps/ says l^nsrau, ‘the treasures he 
had buried under stones. .... .in order to provide for his ransom* 
Next he constructed a golden image of himself, and in acknowledge- 
ment of having become a tribute payer, he placed a golden chain 
round its neck, and sent it through ambassadors. .. *to the com- 
mander of the imperial army.’^' 

He offered to surrender ‘all the treasures and elephants and 
horses’ and promised to pay tribute and attend the military review 
of the imperial army. When the ambassadors reached the Malik 
NaWs camp, they found that he was in no mood to consider their 
proposals favourably. He communicated the peace proposals, how- 
ever, to the officers of the army. And they “swore by the head 
!^izr !^an, the emerald in the ring of the kingdom, that they 
would accept the gold and raise the siege.” Therefore, he was 
obliged to accept the peace terms and suspend hostilities.^^ 

The ransom which the Malik Na’ib exacted from Prataparudra 
appears to have been heavy, although no accurate information is 
available on the subject. ’Mmy mentions only wealth besides 


54 ^azaHn’-uhFutulPf viii, p. 393. 

55, Ibid, pp, 395-6. A somewbat iMerent account is given in the 
Deval Rani and KMn. According to this work, the Ray of Idling who 
was hostile to file Sultan, being unable to of er resistance, shut himsdf 'In 
his fort. Here, he was besieged by the Malik Na’ib who reduced him to des- 
perate condition. He sued for peace and sent him his own image in gold 
with 100 elephants. Although the Malik Nalb accepted the presents and 
su^nded warfare, he assumed an attitude of sternness and threatened the 
My that unless he came to the camp In person the hostEities wotfld , ^ 
resumed. The Ray seeing no other way of escape submitted; he csmife to 
file camp and the peace was concluded, . ' 

Rdm dnd 31 - 70 * 
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23 elephants.®® But Khusrau, who must have possessed more accu- 
rate knowledge, states that the Malik Na’ib carried away 
to Dehli on this occasion limitless wealth in addition 
to the gold image of the Ray and one hundred ele- 
phants;®'^ Wassaf observes that the gold weighed 6,000 J^arw&rs;^^ 
Barani adds seven thousand horse;®® and Ferishta increases the 
number of the elephants to three himdred.®® Y\niatever might have 
been the actual amount, it must have been immense. The officers 
of ’Ala-ud-Din, habituated as they were to the spoliation of rich 
Hindu capitals, were amazed at the enormous quantity of wealth 
displayed before them. Malik Kafur who was now saiisiiecl that 
he had fully carried out the instructions of his master, set out on 
16 Shawwal 709 A.H. (19th March 1310 A.D.) witli a rich caravan 
carrying the booty from Warangal and reached Ddili on the 11th 
Mu^am 710 A.H. (10th June 1310 A.D.).6i ’Ala-ud-Din who was 


56. Fuiuh^^m^^Sal&tmf p. 28S. 

lit ift 

^ ••• »•» •<**, 
jUw j ^ ' ■■jlj ^ ^ j ^ ^ j 

IMs represents, perhaps, the nnmlber of elephants wMch Fratapam^ra 
agreed to send -to DeWi as a part of Ms amiiial tribute to tlie Suitan. 

51. Biml E&m and Eki^r Khnn (Alighar ed.), p. 70, 

jjj\ J J I |4;/MAd£i 

i>a,j f 

;5a 1. B.vili, p, ’49, I^fwir means an ass’s. load; the measure of a 
himdred Tabriz mamds. ■ ■ 

59, Ibid., p. 203, 

. , 60. Briggs, Ferishta !, p. 372. . • . 

]^za%n-‘uUFumh, JIH, v% p. 401, 
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greatly pleased with the success of his arms in Tiling received the 
victorious general and his oflficers in a black pavilion specially 
erected for the pxirpose on the Chautra-i-Na§iri®® He showed his 
appreciation of their services by investing the Malik Na’ib with 
special dresses of honour tlirice during the course of a single day, 
and distributing largesses among his comrades who contributed 
much to the victoi'y.®^ 

Prataparudra seems to have carried out his obligations faith- 
fully. The despatch of the stipulated amount of tribute with the 
contingent of elephants is recorded by contemporary writers. The 
first year’s tribute seems to have been paid to Kafur, while he was 
encamped on the banks of the Narmadi, on his way to Mla’bar. 
‘After the rivers, mountains and valleys had been crossed,’ says 
i^usrau, ‘a present of twenty-three elephants huge as Elburz, 
arrived from the Ray of Tiling.’®^ The arrival of another contin- 
gent at Dehli is noticed by Barani towards the close of 711 A.H. 
‘At the end of this same year,’ he observes, ‘twenty elephants arriv- 
ed in Dehli from Laddar Deo, Rai of Tiling, with a letter stating 
that he was ready to pay at Deogir, to any one whom the Sultan 
would commission to receive it, the treasure he had engaged to pay’, 
thus fulfilling the terms of the treaty made with Malik Kafur.®® Two 
officers of Pralaparudra, Potuganti Maili and Telunga BiiJana, 
accompanied by some other Nayaks, seem to have escorted the 

62. . Ibid, p. 401. 

«A.AdUj ■ 

64. Khazd%n-nl-FvMIi>: iWL. ix,p.^t . ' 
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the treastsiy to Dehli, The acxjouiit of an interesting incident 
which occurred dtiriag their stay in the imperial capital is preserved 
in the VelugotivanvmhMvalL For some obscure reason, probably 
due to the Sul^an^s desire to witness the display of swordsmanship, 
for which the Deccanis had always been famous, they had to fight a 
duel. A special durbar was held at the ddkhdl^ in front of the 
royal palace. ’Ala«ud-Dm himself presided over the assembly of 
noblemen and officers who gathered together to witness the func- 
tion. The Sultan and the world-famous warrior Malik Kafur were 
chosen as arbiters. The fight took place in the open arena In front 
of the ddJchot At the end of the fight the distinguished judges 
declared Maili victor.®^ This incident testifies to the existence of 


66. Hbie ddkhdt was the open court-yard of the royal palace where stood 
two stone benches on either side of the gate. It was also here that condemned 
criminals were executed. (See. TariJ^-i-MuMrk Shdhi (G.O.S. Ixiii), 
p. 95). According to Ibn Batuta, it was situated outside the first gate. ‘Out- 
side the first gate/ says he, ‘there are stages on which executioners sit who 
have to kill the people. It is the custom with this people that whenever 
the Sultan orders the execution of a person, he is despatched at the door 
of the hall of audience, and his body remains there three days.” E. D. ill, 

p. 612. 

67. Mac. Mss. 15-4-3. 

"p dK2Sp 

cs^ro 

- V. Rrahhakara Sastfi: (^dfwpadyamaijiiwaiy^xr^^ ii, p,. 




friendly intercourse between the conquerors and the conquered 
despite the racial and religious antipathy and the devastating 

:^tharacter,,ofv;the 


The Expeditions against Dwdrasamudra and. Ma^har 

Malik Na’ib did not long remain in Dehli. Within a few weeks 
of his return to Ihe capital, he was summoned by the Sultan to his 
presence and was asked to lead an expedition to Ma’bar and pro- 
claim the Muslim faith in that far off region, of course, by means 
of fire and sword with the usual accompaniments of rapine and 
plunder. Ma’bar was not the only coxmtry that was destined to 
share the benefits of the new dispensation. Malik Nalb was also 
commanded to evangelise the kingdom of Dwarasamudra which lay 
on his route to Ma’bar,®^ 

The kingdoms of Mia’bar and Dwarasamudra lay at the ex- 
treme south of the peninsula, and were farther removed from Dehli 
than any country which had been conquered by the Muslim armies 
up to that time. ‘Ma’bar is so far from Dehli,’ says Khusrau, ‘that 
a man travelling with expedition can only reach it after a joximey 
of twelve months. The arrows of the preceding Sultans had never 
reached that distant land.’^^ Ma’bar was an extensive and powerful 


68. S^usrau: Wluiza^in^uUFufuh: JIH. ix, p. 50 


69. *Isamy: Futuh’-us-'Salatini p, 285, 
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kingdom. From Qxiilon on the Arabian sea, it extended along the 
Coromandel coast up to NeUore, on the bank of the North Pen- 
nar/^ and included within its boundaries the entire land inhabited 
by the Tamils at present. This extensive dominion was subjected 
to the authority of the P%dyas who had the ancient city of 
Madura on the Vaigai as their principal capital. Although the 
government of Ma'bar is usually spoken of as a unitary monarchy 
subject to the authority of a single king, it was, in fact, governed 
by a college of princes, all belonging to the Pandyan family, 
il^usrau refers to two brothers, Sundara Pandya and Vira 
who were ruling in Ma’bar at the time of Malik Na^ib’s 
invasion. Wassaf mentions Manir Barmul a son of the daughter 
of Kales Dewar as ruling at Kar^amhatt! in the neighbourhood of 
Kalul/^ besides the two princes mentionel by Kiusrau. Tsamy, 


71. Wassaf. E. D. iii, p. 32. 

72. :i^aza^in^uUFutuh. JIH. ix, p. 56. Elliot’s extracts from the 

’AsHqa of Amir ghusrau (E. D. iii, p. 550) introduce the name of a Bay 
called Tandya Gum’ who was a Brahman. ‘There was another rm in those 
parts whose rtde extended over sea and land, a Brahman, named Pandya 
GuHL’ Dr. S. K. Aiyangar believes that ‘this Pandya Guru might 
be one of the number of the Pandyan princes, whose inscriptions have come 
down to us, other than the brothers Sundara Pandya and Vira Pandya/ 
Being dissatisfied with his solution, as it does not explain the bralmianhood 
of the Pandya, he ofers another solution, in a footnote. It is just possible 
that this Papdya Guru was a priest or mahant with authority over Eames- 
varam and other temples in the vicinity/ This explanation rests upon Ms 
own auihority; for, he adds, ‘there is no definite aufibiority to lead to this 
conclusion however.’ {South India and Her Muhammcifdan InDudetSs P* Ififi) * 
Prof, 'kdw^yet^,”* ha& destroyed this Pindya Gtifti; he renders the text 

of Kfe-usmu’s' poem 'thus:' • -‘In this vicinity there Was m august Ml, a Brah- 
man named BIr Papdyu^ (Denial Mdnt and KM% JE. ix, p» 21^) . 

Though Prof. Pabib has corrected Elliot’s mistake and changed Papaya Guru 
to BIr Pandya, he has not tampered with his brahmanhood. As a matter of 

elevated to the priestly ' c»te ' by' m 'inco 


Tm KHALJIS, , ' 4S 

however, asserts that Ma*bar was governed by five uterine brothers 
caUed collectively ^the Panch' Velugotivarivami^ 

vali states that the Panca Pas^dyas, viz., Vira Ba3i#a, Vikrama 
P%dya, Parakrama Pandya, Sundara P&jdv^ Kulaliekhara 
Pindya were defeated in a battle which they fought with Pratipa- 
riidra of Warangal near KaficiJ^ Marco Polo also bears testimony 
to the govemmeBt of the kingdom by five princes. ‘You must 


rendering of the text. The text of the ’AsUqa or Dewal Ednl and 
jgidn runs thus: Alighai' text, p. 720 . 

^jauU ^ 

*In that part of the country, there was a great Ray, a shining pearl in 
the crown of the Hindus. His authority was recognized over l^d and sea; 
the Brahmans gave him the name of B!r Pandya.' (I am obliged to Mr. 
Sayyid Usha, B.A., Lecturer in Persian, Madras University, for suggesting 
the correct translation of the passage). Thus, it is evident that there was 
no Brahman, called Pandya Guru who ruled over any part of Ma'bar at the 
time of Malik Kufur’s invasion. 

73, Wassaf, E.D. iii, P. 54. 

74, Futuh-^us^-SalMin, p. 289. 

1) f ^ .2w / \jj .jy (J>^ J a 

75, VelugotivdrwawMvaUf 37, 38, 
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know/ say$ He, ‘that in this province (Maahar) there are five kings, 
who are own brothers.’^® It is, tlierefore, evident that about the 
time of Malik Kaffir’s invasion, Ma’bar was under the government 
of a family monarchy consisting of five princes called collectively 
Panca Paadyas.’'^ Each of these five princes seems to have held 
independent sway over some part of the empire, thou^ the senior- 
most or the most powerful of them was recognized as the supreme 
head of the stateJ® He alone was most probably crowned; and on 
him devolved the ri^t of directing the general policy of the empire. 

The ruler of Ma’bar was a powerful sovereign. The principal 
seat of his government was the ancient city of Madura on the Vai- 
gai; another city called "Vira Dhavalapattanam (Bir Dhfil) situated 
on . the Coromandel coast in the Tindivanam taluka of the South 
Arcot district served as a secondary capital to the northern pro- 


These Pan^yan princes, with the exception of Vikrama are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the time. 

yira Pandya— MER 1913 Para 45; 1918 Para 48; 1922 Paras 28, 30; 1924 
Para 32; 1909 Para 27. 

Parakrama Pandya— MER 1910 Para 33; 1922 Paras 32-35; 1924 Para 38; 
1927 Para 40; 1932 Para 25. 

Sundara Pandya— MEE 1916 Para 28; 1918 Para 50; 1921 Para 40; 1922 
Para 37; 1930 Para 15; 1934 Para 19. 

Kula^khara Pandya— MER 1910 Para 33. 

76. Yule: Marco Polo, ii, p. 331. 

77. H is not unlikely that this system of government had been in 
existence from an earlier period; for, the Cola insoriptions of the 11th cen- 
tuiTc allude to the Panca Kp-dyas. Kulottunga I, for instance, is said to 
have destroyed a forest where the Panca Plindyas had taken refuge. 
B.I. V. p. 103. Colas, ii, pp. 19-20. 

78. Yule: Marco Polo, ii, p. 331, 
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yinces of the empire He had a large army, the strength of which 
seems to have depended on a corps of a thousand must elephants. 
Besides the troops recruited from his Hindu subjects, he had a strong 
contingent of Mussalmans in his service. ’ As it is said that he used 
to Import from abroad a large number of horses every year, he must 
have had a powerful cavalry. The authority of the king of Ma’bar 
was not confined to his landed possessions. He was the lord of the 
sea, which he controlled by means of a numerous fleet.®® With 
such a powerful force at his command, the king of Ma’bar was able 
to dominate the land and the sea. He inflicted a defeat upon his 
northern neighbour, the Kakatiya ruler of Warangal, and chased 
him across the Krsna.®^ He deprived the Hoysalas of Kongu, and 
laid siege to their capital Dwarasamudra twice.®^ His fleets tra- 


79. This place is identical with Markanam. See my article on the Bir 
Dhul in J.A.H.R.S. xiii, pp. 1-5, 


80. Wassaf E. D. iii, p. 
lOan (Alighar ed.) p. 72. 


33. &asrauj Dewal Bum <md KMzr 






The elephants of Ma’foar were held in high esteem on account of 
their ferocious character. The words which l^usrau puts into the mouth of 
Parataparudra give an indication of their value: 

‘‘There are also a hundred elephants. .... .They are the mad ele- 
phants of Ma’bar, not the vegetarian elephants of Bengal.' 

Futuh JIH, viii, p. 394. 


81. 332, 340, 361 of 1913; Part ii, Para 18 of 1914; Kingdom, p. 168. 


82. Pdndyan Kingdom; pp. 183-4. The casual mention of a detail 


about the fort of Dwarasamudra by Khusrau is the sole evidence 
this fact. “The commander of the army went round the fort 


before which (the . troops) 


ix, p. 


of Ma’bar, had been • 
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versed the high seas, and enforced his command in Ceylon and 
the other islands.^^ 

The power of the king of Ma’har, however, declined after the 
assassination of Maravarman Kulasekhara I in 709 He had 

two sons, Snndara Pandya' the elder, horn of the queen legally 
-wedded to him, and Vira Bandya the younger, born of a concubine. 
As the latter displayed ^remarkable shrewdness and intrepidity/ 
Kulasekhara nominated him as his successor. Sundara Pandya 
who was thus superseded, being incensed with his fathei' by this 
act of manifest injustice, put him to death, and crowned himself at 
Madura. He won over the aimy that was at the capital to his side, 
and marched with all the treasury and the army to the city Man- 
kul where he established himself. Vira P^dya, being desirous of 
avenging the death of his father, advanced with his forces on his 
hah-brother; and engaged him in a battle on the margin of the lake 
Talachi.^5 Though neither side was victorious in the engagement, 
Vira P^dya accidentally fell into the hands of his enemy, who 
seized all his treasures. He managed, however, to effect his 
escape from captivity, and with the help of his cousin, Ifenar Bar- 
mul (Mannar Perumal), the ruler of Karamhatti near KaM he 
not only regained liis lost possessions, but turned the tables on 
Sundara Pandya, who was forced to seek safety in 

Pandyan Kingdomi pp. 176-7. 

84. E. D, iii, p. 53. 

85. Maiikul and Talachi have not yet been properly identified. Elliot 
doul>ted\ whether 'MankOl could be identical with Namktll, (E. D. Ml, p. 53. 
n, 2). S. E. Aiyai:^ar believes that it is one of the Mangaiams near 
Madura. (South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 97. n. 1), 
Nothing is, however, known about the lake Talachi^ 

' 86* Wassaf: E. D, iii, pp, 52-'4. Ehusrau corroborates the najrrative of 
tt was discovered that the two lals of had i«»merly but 



The kingdom of Ma’bai* was convulsed in tliis manner, when, by. 
the orders of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Malik KiSfur set out at the head 
of the imperial army from Dehlx on 26th Jumada II, 710 A.H. (20th 
Nov. 1310 A.D,) to spread the light 'of Islam in that land of dark 
infidelity. After a Journey of nearly, two and a half months he 
reached on 13th Ramzan (Feb. 3,- 1311 A.D.) Devagiri which serv- 
ed as the basis of operations for the Muslim armies in Deccan 
during that period. Ramadeva placed the resources of his kingdom 
at the disposal of Malik Na’ib so that he might pxwide the army 
with the ‘material of war.’ The Ray-i-Rayan ‘ordered all things 
needed by the army to be placed in the market’ “The 
material provided for the army — ^hard and soft goods of wool and 


a single will (rm) and v/ere as united as the two furqadain. But die 
younger brother, Sundar Pan^ya, had from political ambition, coloured his 
hands in the blood of his father, according to the law, *seize what you find.* 
Thereupon, the elder brother, Eai Bir collecting many Saturnine 

Hindus, and leaving his two cities empty, had hastened to flay his younger 
brother alive.’ (Kha;:M^in^uUFutuh, JIH. ix, p. 56) . 

Although IQiusrau reverses the order of the seniority of the 
Pandyan brothers, and does not allude to the illegitimate birth of Vira 
Pandya, he fully bears out the truth of Wassaf’s account. The epigraphical 
evidence, however, seems to contradict the statement of the Mussalman 
historians that Sundara Pandya killed his father. An inscription of Tiruk- 
kalakkudi in the Eamnad district dated in the 44th year of Kulasekhara (June 
10th 1311) represents him as the monarch governing the kingdom at that 
time. (106 of 1016; Pamdyan Kingdom pp, 202-204). This 
presents, indeed, a real diiliculty. It may be pointed out that Wassaf and 
ighusrau were the inhabitants of two difierent countries. One was a resi- 
dent of Baghdad in ’Iraq, and the other of Dehli in Hindustan. They must 
have obtained their information from independent sources; and their 
agreement as regards the assassination of Kulasekhara goes far to confirm 
the belief that it was a fact. As to the difficulty presented by epigraphy 
it may be pointed out, if the practice of a later age might be cited in expla- 
nation, ttiat it was not mmM during Vijayanagara;^j#^,^!fc os^ders 
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leatlier, brass and iron— was beyond all computation.’^^’^ He also 
issued special directio^ns to one of his officers, Parasurama; Dalavay, 
•whose estates lay on the frontiers of the lioysala dominions to guide 
the imperial amiy in its march on Dwarasamudra.®^ 

Eamadeva had special reasons for assisting Malik Kafur in his 
attack- upon Dwarasamudra, Since his accession to the throne, 
Ballala III had been making ceaseless attempts to encroach on the 
Seuna territory* He seized the Santalige Thousand in 1299 A*D., 
invaded the province of Banav^e in the next year, and caused 
sudi confusion in the province that Ramadeva was obliged to take 
the field in person. He made persistent efforts to seize Malenadu, 
and showed no inclination to suspend hostilities, notwithstanding the 
repeated reverses which he and his armies sustained at the hands 


to be dated in the reign of a king, one or two years after his demise, as if he 
were still ruling. It is not unlikely that such a thing happened in tliis mstance 

also. 

87. Sjusrau: Khazai’in^uUFutuh: JIH. ix, pp. 53-4. 

88. Ibid, According to Barani, however, Ramadeva was dead by the 
time of Malik Kafur’s arrival at Devagin. ‘They then proceeded to Deogir, 
where they found that Ram deo was dead.' (E.D. hi, p. 203). Nisam-ud- 
Din Ahmad repeats Barani's statement, and adds that Eay-i-Rayan's son 
performed the usual services. (fahamUi-^Akhari (Eng, Tr.), i, p. 184). 
Ferishta states that the commanders of the imperial army on reaching Deva* 
giri ‘*found that Bamdew, the old king was dead, and that young Prince 

was not weE affected, the Blahomedans*' (Briggs, Ferishta^ 
statement thoui^ esxamom, bm been aco^ted by scholars 
In. instance*;' :*lhe 'TOrw-MOTched again/ says 

&dg, %• Way cjf where Shankar Deo had succeeded Ms father who 

had, in the words of m mmxmroxxmmg historian, *gone to heF either late In 
1309 or early 1310, Historians are not agreed- on Shankar's attitude to Ihe 
(C.HX, it, p,,115)* . 

tte evidence of Barani and the later historians must not.Jbe' accepted as 
genuine In preference to that of S^usrau who- lived in the ,cowl ol 'Ala-ud^ 
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of Kampilideva, the Senna governor of that district.®® BalMJa’s 
aggressions on Ramadeva and others are also alluded to by Khusr 
rau. 

‘In that country also, there was a famous king; his name was 
Ballal; he was well known at the time. His power rested on his 


Din and had special opportunities of knowing the true facts at first-hand. 
He was intimately acquainted with Malik Nalb and the other officers who 
led the expedition, and could not have been ignorant of such an important 
event as the death of Ramadeva, had it really happened before Malik Nalb 
reached Devagiri, on his way to Ma’bar. Another historian, who was an 
younger contemporary of I^usrau also, indicates that Ramadeva was alive at 
that time. While describing MaBk Na’ib’s march to Ma’bar, ’Isamy states 
simply that he passed through Devagiri; but does not allude to Ramadeva 
at all. 

Futuh^^uB^SalaMn: (Quoted from the India office Ms.) cf. The 
published Agra Text, p. 286. 

But some time after the return of Malik Na’ib to Dehli, a traveller from 
the city of Devagiri visited the Sultan in Delhi and informed him that Rama- 
deva died and that his son Bhillama (Sangama) revolted. 

^^{xf y«« j* J fj 

Ibid., p. 325. 

This clearly shows that Ramadeva was alive at the time of Malik 

NaWs vMt to IfeagM on Ms way to Ma^ar.., ■ 

S9. Origim of the Cit# aM ihe 'iSmptfe^ of ■y^a^mmgam 
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wealth and elephants; and (the kings of) Devagiri and Ma’bar were 
his quarry.’®® 

Therefore, when the imperial army was marching against his 
inveterate foe, Ramadeva could not refrain from actively assisting 
them. 

The army started again from Devagiri on 17th Ramzan (7th 
Feh. 1311) and after a march of five days, reached Bandri (Bandir 
in the Satari Tk., of the North Kanara Dt.) in the territory of the 
dalavay Parasurama Deva which stood somewhere near the Hoysala 
frontier. Here, Malik Na’ih halted and despatched ‘swift-footed 
scouts’ into the enemy’s territory to make ‘diligent enquiries on aU 
sides* and ‘find out the condition of the country.’®® The manner in 
which the information was collected bears testimony to Ihe efficien- 
cy of the MusBm military organisation. Four officers, Bahram 
Karra, Qatlah Nehang, Mall^ud Sartiha, and Abaji Mu^al who 
accompanied the army were specially detailed to secure intelli- 
gence. Every day one of these four officers had to go in advance 
of the army for gathering information, accompanied by an interpre- 
ter who was acquainted with the languages of the coimtry. He 


90. Dewal B&ni and Khi?r KMn, p. 71. 

J ^ ^ 4 \j J'*-' ^ 

vJ 

; 91. S. K. Aiyangar feels that Bandri is almost certainly Pandharpur. 
‘wMcfei ia all probaMity was the southern limit of the dominions of Rimadeo 
according to Amir :©.usrau’s ilinerary for Malifc K af fir.’ {South India and 
Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 192S ) . Amir ®iTisrau, however, does not give 
room for this speculation. He simply states that Kafur crossed three rivers 
during his five days march and reached Bandri. 

92. l^usrau! l^aza’in-ul-Futiih JIH, ix, p. 55, 
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brought intelligence of things good and evil; and the commander 
directed the movement of the forces as seemed most advisable to 
him.®® The officer who went into Ballala’s dominion brought 
very important information. Ballaja was absent from his kingdom. 
As soon as he heard that a civil war broke out in Ma’bar between 
the two sons of Kulasekhara, he marched with his troops into 
that country, all tmconscious of the danger that threatened him in 
the rear. Ballala’s object in leading his troops to Ma’bar, according 
to ii^usrau, was to plunder the merchants of the two important 
cities in the dominions of Vira Papdya which he left without pro- 
per means of defence, when he hastened to the south with all his 
troops to chastise his brother for his unfilial conduct.®* A stronger 
reason than the lust of plunder was his ambition to recover his 
ancestral possessions in the Tamil country which were wrested 
from his predecessors by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya®® and Mara- 
varman Kulasekhara.®® Therefore, he must have considered the 
outbreak of civil dissensions in the Bandyan kingdom a favourable 


93. ’isamy: Futul},-us-SaldtJn p, 288. 
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94. I^aM%n^UFutv]}: JIH, lx, p* 56. 
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opportimity for regaining what his uncle and grandfather Had lost, 
and proceeded with all expedition to realise his ambition. 

Providence, however, did not favour Ballala’s designs. The 
t.tTTiA for establishing his power in the Tamil coxmtry had not yet 
come. The ‘sky-rending thunder of the Muslim drums at his back’ 
arrested his progress. And he had to hasten back to his capital, in 
the picturesque language of ]^usrau, ‘like an upturned and un- 
lucky Saturn.’®'^ 

As soon as Malik Na’ib heard that Ballala was away from his 
capital, he held consultations with his officers, and resolved to march 
rapidly towards Dwarasamridra with an army of 10,000 men. He 
set out from Bandri on 23rd Ramzan (Feb. 13, 1311 A.D.,) and 
reached Dwarasamudra on 5th Shawwal (Feb. 25, 1311 A.D.) after 
an arduous journey of twelve days.®* On the way, he devastated 
Ballala’s dominions and spread panic in the countryside. An un- 
successful attempt seems to have been made to cheek his advance. 
Two vnragal inscriptions at Dudda in the Hassan district record the 
death, of a chief in a battle with the Turukas who were advancing 
on I>6rasamudra.®® The battle with the Turukas mentioned in 
these epigraphs must have been a skirmish which impeded but little 
the progress of the invaders. 

Ballala appears to have been inclined at first to offer jresistance. 
He addressed an appeal to the Kndyan princes for help, forgetting 
in the anxiety to save himself his recent demonstration of hostility 

JIH, be, p. 56. 

/' 'SB." pp. '56, 51;. 

SB. E. C. V. .Hii. 51, 52. The inscriptions are wrongly dated on. Mon- 
day lu di 5 Magha of fhe year Sanmya during the prosperotis reign of Vita 
BaE^a Beva. Though the date is irregnlar, Ihe Turaka mvaslon meaHoned 
in them most be identical with Malik KaWs expedition. 
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towards them. Vira Piijdya who had recently succeeded in chastis- 
ing his brother generously responded to the appeal; and ‘sent to his 
assistance an army of horse and foot'.^®® The garrison defending 
Dwarasamudra seems to have directed their artillery against the 
Muhammadans.^®^ But BaUala, who was the most clear-sighted 
Hindu monarch of his time, saw that he could not successfully resist 
the might of Dehli. Hostility to the invaders was sure to bring 
ruin to himself and his people. The country would be plundered, 
and the temples of the gods destroyed. Submission involved loss 
of all his wealth and war material; hut that would leave him in the 
undisturbed possession of his kingdom; and his people would escape 
the horrors of Muslim invasion. He preferred the happiness of his 
people to the shadowy glory which he mi^t acquire by an 
imsuccessfxil fight with the mvaders. Therefore, he resolved 
to decline the contest and make peace with Malik Na’ib; 
but his nobles and officers who were imaccustomed to tame submis- 
sion, did not easily acquiesce in his decision. They ‘tried to incite’ 
him to continue the warfare, and pointed out that the prtBpect of 
victory was not absolutely gloomy, that submission without any 
resistance would lower the prestige of the kingdom, and death and 
annihilation in a heroic struggle with the invaders was preferable 
to an ignominious peace purchased at the cost of national 
honour.^®^ Ballala, however, stood firm; he said that the Hindus 
could not stand against the Turks. Wherever they came into con- 
flict with each other, the latter destroyed the former. Eudra Deva, 
the master of nine lakhs of Tilings warriors, could not oppose this 

100. Wassaf: E. D. iii, pp. 49, 50, 

101. ‘®ie servant, Bilal Deo has thrown a few stones from the top of his 

fort.’ JIH. ix, p. 60D . This sentence which 

l^usrau puts in the mouth of Ballaja Deva doubtless indicates that the 
garrison made an atteasit to attedc the besiegers. ^ 
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nation; the celebrated Ranaadeva, tiie king of Devagiri, being unable 
to meet them in battle, roade peace with them; and even Hamir, the 
king of Hind, who had waged war on them, perished.^® To contem- 
plate resistance to them was disastrous. Therefore, he asked them 
to ‘lay aside all idea of opposition’. The firm attitude of Ballaja 
impressed his followers; ‘they gave up all thoughts of resistance’, 
and consented to make peace with the Muhammadans.^®^ Ballala 
did not, however, proceed precipitately to open negotiations with 
Malik Na’ib. He wanted to ascertain whether the invaders were 
really as strong as he believed them to be. He sent KSsu (Kesava) 
Mai, one of his officers, to visit the camp of the enemy, and ‘find out 
the strength and circumstances of the Muslim army.’ Kisu Mai 
passed through the camp, noting the strength of the enemy’s forces, 
and the vigilance with which they kept watch over the fort. He re- 
turned to his master, and told him that the invaders were, indeed, 
formidable. Thereupon, BaUa}a sent Balak (Ballappa) Deo Nayak 
who was reputed to be a clever diplomat, to negotiate the terms of 
smcrender. Malik Na’ib received the ambassador, and explained 
to him the usual conditions under which he was instructed by the 
Sulpn to offer protection to Ihe Hindu kings. He ordered some 
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Hindu Parmar hajihs of his camp to accompany Balak Deo into 
the fort, and stipulate with Ball^ personally the conditions of 
peace. On hearing the conditions explained to him by the imperial 
hdiibs, Ballaja consented to become a zintrm and surrender all his 
wealth, elephants and horses.^®® Malik Na’ib’s victory over Bailee 
is said to have resulted in the establishment of Islam and the con- 
struction of a stone mosque in the kingdom of Dwarasamudra.^o® 
This is highly improbable. Malik Na’ib stayed in Bal]a|a’s domi- 
nions for a period of thirteen days. He reached Dwarasamudra on 
the 5th of Shawwal and left for Ma’bar on the 18th of the same 
month. Though he served under a master who bore the magical 
name of ’Ala-ud-Din, he could not have worked, without the aid of 
the wonderful lamp, miracles during the brief period of less than 
two weeks. Therefore, the establishment of Islam and the erection 
of a mosque must be relegated to the realm of pious fancy. 

Having successfully plundered Ballala III, Malik Na’ib was 
now ready to move on with his legions towards IMaToar. As the 
route lay through difficult mountainous country, the journey could 
not be easily accomplished without proper guides. Mialik Na’ib knew 


105. utuK^ JIH. ix, pp, 5S-64, The anxount of wei^th. 

and the number of elephants and horses carried away by Malik Na’ib on this 
occasion have been variously estimated by the Muslim writers. According 
to Wassaf, Ball^a delivered up to Malik N^b *the country of ’Arikanna' as 
a proof of his allegiance, and treasure beyond what Imagination could con- 
ceive together with 55 large elepliants. (B. D* ^iii, p. 50). BaranI sfates 
that ‘all the treasures of the place fell into the hands of the victors’; but he does 
not allude to any concession of territory and reduces the number of elephants 
to thirty-six (Ibid., p. 203), The other Muslim writers give vague accounts 
of va^l treasures which do not help to make our knowledge any , more 
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that Ballaja who was familiar with all the roads leadiiig into the 
plains of MaTaar could give him most valuable help. Therefore, he 
summoned Ballala to his presence, and commanded him, on behalf 
of his master, that he should guide the imperial army into Ma’bar 
without exciting attention so that the people of that country should 
be taken completely by surprise. Ballala saw that he had no means 
of escape. If he wanted to avoid ruin, he had to obey, and lead the 
Muslim army. Therefore, be consented to accompany Malik Na’ib, 
and set out accordingly with his retinue.^®’ 

After five days’ march through hard impenetrable tracts, they 
reached Ma’bar frontier on 23rd Shawwal (15th March 1311) , but 
their progress seems to have been checked by unexpected 
developments in the camp. Abaji Mu^ial, one of the officers, who 
accompanied the army, by the Sxfi^n’s command, contemplated 
treason. One day when, according to the custom, he went out 
scouting, he penetrated into the enemy’s territory with the intention 
of deserting. His plan was simple: he would declare his friend- 
ship to the king of Ma’bar; and with the assistance of his troops, 
surprise Mahk Na’ib’s camp at night and put him to death. His 
project, however, miscarried. He stumbled on a contingent of 
Ma’bar troops which lay in ambudi. Unaware of Abaji’s intentions, 
and before he could explain himself throu^ his interpreter, they 

107. FutUh-us-Sal&tin, p. 287. 
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rushed on him, killed his interpreter, and scattered his followers.^*® 
This incident did not much impede the advance of the army. As 
soon as the news of Ahaji’s treason reached Malik Na’ih, he seized 
him and kept him in custody for the rest of the campaign.^®® 

The princes of Ma’bar who were engaged in internecine war- 
fare could not properly organise the defence of the kingdom ; but 
they adopted a strategy which though unimpressive was calculated 
to force the invaders to retire from their territories within a short 
time. They knew that their forces could not successfully oppose 
the armoured Muslim cavalry; and their forts could afford them 
but little protection when beset with manjantqs, maghrihies, ‘araddh, 
sdbats and other up to date weapons of siege warfare. They resolv- 
ed that they should not allow themselves to be caught in a fort like 
Ramadeva, Prataparudra and Vira Ballala III. They preferred 
instead to take to the open coimtry, strike the enemy when they 
could do so without danger, and retire swiftly to places where he 
could not easily follow them. The consistent adoption of these 
tactics enabled them to elude the grasp of the invaders^filalik 
Na’ib, therefore, failed to come to grips with them; though he 
mercilessly harried the coimtry from one end to the other, he could 
never force the Pandyan princes to submit to the Sultan of Dehli. 

The Muslim army passed without accident the passes of Tar- 
mali^^® and Tabar, and bivouacked on the banks of the river KanaurJ. 
They remained here for a while, and probably repelled an attack of 
the Ma’bar forces.^“ Breaking up the camp on the Kanauri on the 

108. md., pp. 288-9. 
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5th Z!-til-Qa’da, (26th March 1311), they started, towards BIrdhiil- 
pattan on the sea coast, Malik 3?JaTh attempted to create panic in 
the minds of the people. He attacked the peaceful inhabitants of 
the countr^^'-side, devastated their villages, and forced them to flee 
for protection to fortified places. Some fled to Birdhul and others to 
Kupan (Kuppam),.^^^ When the intelligence of the approach of the, 
invaders reached Vira Pandya, he at first contemplated flight hy 
sea, but seems to have changed his mind owing probably to the 
risks of the sea voyage, and resolved instead to seek shelter in some 
secure place in the interior of his dominions. As the Muhammadan 
army had already approached the neighbourhood of his capital, he 
had to be circmispect in effecting his escape. He hastily gathered 
together such of his forces as were ready to hand and sent them to 
take up a position on the enemy’s route and hold them up until he 
evacuated the place. Therefore, when Malik Na’ib approached the 
precincts of the city he found that Iris path was barred by an army 
consisting of the Hindu and the Muslim cavalry in the service of the 
Pandya. He comanded his forces to attack them forthwith, and a 
fierce engagement took place between the two armies. Tine battle 
raged with much ferocity throughout the afternoon up to the time of 
the sunset, and when night came, the fighting ceased, and both the 


were broken, like ‘scattered motes’, or like particles of dust carried about by 
the wind.” Kiusrau: ^aza'in^uUFutufi: JIH, ix, p. 65. 
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sides retired to their respective camps* Vira Papdya gained his 
ohject under the cover of darkness; he silently stole away from Bir- 
dhul, taking with him ‘a quantity of cash and valuables/ ^and also 
a number of men and horses,’^^^ The flight of Vira Paiadya was not 
discovered until the next morning, and when the news spread in the 
city, the Muslim soldiers in his service were greatly disheartened, 
and believing that they had been deserted by their master surren- 
dered to Malik Na’ib who treated them with much consideration. 
As soon as Malik Na’ib discovered that he had been outwitted by 
Vira Pandya, he resolved to go in pursuit of him. He learnt that 
the Eay had moved towards Kandur (Kannanur), where it was 
believed that he intended to take shelter. Leaving a large part of 
the army under Khwaja Haji, the to keep guard 

on Birdhul, he proceeded in the wake of the fugitive monarch ; but 
the unexpected outbreak of the rains forced him to suspend the pro- 
ject and return to the camp at Bndhul. The rain caused much 
discomfort and inconvenience to the Muslim soldiery. Not only did 
the rain water percolate through the armour but it rendered their 
weaj^ns ineffective and useless. ^‘The water rendered the bows 
ineffective and made the Hindi sword rusty; it got in between the 
arrow and its (iron) point, and separated them from one another/^^^^ 
In the midst of the heavy downpour of rain, they were galled by the 
attacks of the enemy. The Hindu rawdts or the cavalry came riding 
in the rain and charged them. A fierce fight followed. deluge 
of water and blood flowed forward/^^^® The Hindus were finally 
repulsed. Malik Na% realised that if he remained inactive the 


Eai, along with other pale faces, kept falling into fits....* 
JIH, ix, p. 67. 
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Hindu Korse would come again and harass the camp. If, on the other I 

hand, he moved forward, he would draw them aiway with Mm. 
Therefore, he resolved, in spite of the torrents of rain which fell 
from above, to go in search of Vira Pandya. Ballala led the way;^^'^ 
and the Muslim cavalry started. The country was flooded. The 
whole landscape was converted into a vast sheet of water. The 
roads could not be distinguished from the wells and the tanks. 

‘The horsemen gmded their horses as pilots guide their sMps.’^^® 

As expected hy Malik Na’ib, the Hindus always hovered around 
his camp; he felt their sinister presence everywhere; but he coxild 
not strike at them. He came to a village ‘where the Hindu army 



lay encamped’; but on his approach, they broke the camp and 
vanished. His scouts i*eported at midnight that Vira Papdya fled 
to Kandur. Immediately, he started in pursuit; he came across a 
few Hindu soldiers whom he put to the sword, but he found that 
Vira Papdya was not among them. When the Sxm rose next morn- 
ing, a squad of one htmdred and twenty elephants laden with 
treasure was discovered in the vicinity of Ms camp. Malik Na’ib 
put to flight the Hindu cavalry guarding the treasure, seized the 
elephants, and entrusted them to the officers of the treasury. He 
then proceeded to Kandur and took the town after a fierce struggle; 
but Vira Ptpdya eluded Mm again. The Mussalmans believed that 
he fled to Jalbota (Jalkuta?) and. moved in that direction; news, 
however, reached them on the way that he was not there; but that 
he had taken refuge in the midst of impenetrable forests. In des- 
pair they gave up the pursuit and returned to Kandur. 
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Malik Na’ib learnt, on his return to Kandur, that there were, 
at Marhatpuri, several rich shrines including the famous golden 
temple which was held in high esteem by all the Hindus.^^® Vlra 
who was specially devoted to the deity enshrined in the 
golden temple, stationed strong contingents of elephants and horse to 
protect the place. Malik Na’ib resolved to desteoy these temples 
and plunder the wealth accumulated therein by the pious devotion 
of the Hindus of several ages. He set out from Kandur with Ms 
men early in the next morning and reached Marhatpuri by midnight. 
He attacked the city at once, and massacred its sleeping inhabitants. 
At his command, the time-honoured slirines came down crashing. 
The idols were smashed; and the gold and gems with wMch they 
were decorated were plundered. The Brahmans and other 
devotees who came forward to protect their deities from the sacri- 
legious hands of the invaders were put to death. The Golden Temple 
I was razed to the ground; its foundations were carefully dug out; 

i and the other temples dedicated to &va, Vi?nu and other gods were 

set on fire.^^o Having thus dismantled all the sacred structures at 
Marhatpmrl, Malik Na’ib marched back with the elephants and the 
treasure towards the main camp at Birdhul and reached it on 11th 


119. ^usrau : Deval Rani and ®iizr Khdn (Ali^ar edition, p. 72) . 
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Zi-ul-Qa’da (1st April 1311 A-D.),- During the two days of his stay 
at that place, he was busy in concerting measures for completing 
Ihe destruction of its temples. Of the many shrines that stood in 
the place, not one was allowed to remain to tell the tale of their 
former glory. “ Their foundations were dug up so thoroughly that 
below every foundation a well was exacavated.”^^^ Malik Na’ib 
then conceived the idea of making a sudden descent upon Madura. 
He wanted to take Sundara Pandya by surprise and seize the trea- 
sures of the PSndyan royal family. He set out from Birdhul with 
all the army on the 13th Zi-ul-Qa’da (3rd April 1311 A.D.) and 
reached Madura on the 20th (10th April 1311 A.D.). Sundara 
Papdya was, however, foi'ewarned; and he did not want to fall into 
Malik Ni’ib’s hands. He retired from his capital accom?- 
panied by his family ; and he left only two or three 
elephants belonging to the temple of Cokkanatha in the 
city. On reaching Madura, Malik Na’ib discovered to his 
chagrin that his prey had dodged him once again. He ransacked 
the city for elephan.ts; excepting the two or three beasts attach- 
ed to the temple, he could find none. He ‘was so inflamed with 


obedience to the orders of the Suljan, Malik Kaffir is said to have first 
attacked ‘the Golden Temple’, and accomplished its destinietion. 
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anger that he set fire to the temple.’^^a Moreover, he could not 
tarry at Madura even to plunder that wealthy city. His lust for 
plunder had drawn Kafur farther than he could go with safety. A 
new danger arose in his rear. The Bajjdyan princes seem to have 
forgotten their mutual jealousies in the presence of a common 
danger, and united their forces under the leadership of Vikrama 
Paiii^ya, a veteran general who contributed much to the success of 
the Pap-dyan arms during the glorious days of Jatavarman Sun- 
dara 11. He was responsible for the conquest and the annexation 
of Venad in the extreme south, Vikrama was a younger brother 
as well as a co-regent of Maravarman Kulaiekhara The titles 
and achievements of Jatavarman Sundara 11 which are ascribed to 
him in his inscriptions indicate that he was a partner of the former 
in the council chamber as well as on the battle-field.^ On the 
death of Jatavarman Sundara II in 1293 A.D., Vikrama seems to 
have made himself the supreme lord of the empire, an office whidu 
by right should have devolved on his elder brother. As Kula- 
sekhara was not disposed to allow himself to be disposseisied of 
the office which lawfully belonged to him, he repudiated the pre- 
tensions of his younger brother, and thus precipitated the outbreak 
of a civil war. Vikrama appears to have prevailed against his bro- 
ther during the early stages of the war. He is said to have van- 
quished several chiefs and forced them to submit to his authority. 
Though success did not at first favour Kulasekhara, he did not give 
up hope and abandon the struggle. At last, he found a valuable ally 
in Ravivarman Kula^khara, one of his subordinate chiefs who held 
sway over Jayatunganad- Ravivarman espoused the cause of his 
overlord wilb great enthusiasm, and took the field against 
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.Vikrama. Being vanquished in a battle, Vikrama was forced to seek 
safety in flight. Ravivarman pursued him to Ms place of refuge; 
seized him, and brought him as a captive before Kulasekhara. .The 
brothers were probably reconciled. And Vikrama gave his daughter 
in marriage to liis captor Ravivarman, and settled down to rule the 
portion of the empire wMdi was assigned to him. As Ravivar- 
man’s marriage with the daughter of Vikrama Pan^ya was celebrat- 
ed in 1300 the outbreak of the civil war between Kula- 

sekhara and Vikrama and the defeat of the latter should have pre- 
ceded that year. Vikrama does not seem to have taken an active 
part in the affairs of the empire since his defeat. But the assassina- 
tion of his brother, the confusion engendered by the fratricidal war 
between his brother’s sons and the turmoil caused by the Muham- 
madan invasion wMch threatened to disrupt the empire brought him 
out of retirement, Vikrama had to asstmie the command of the 
army to save the empire from impending destruction. He advanc- 
ed on the enemy at the head of a large force and attacked them in an 
unknown place. A battle ensued in which the Muhammadans suf- 
fered a defeat. The cavalry in which lay the strength of their army 
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was eitHer cut to pieces or put to fligHt.^^’^ This is confirmed by 
Wassaf : ^^Wlien at last,” says he, large army, attended by num*^ 
erous elephants of war, was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans, 
Malik Nabu, who thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to 
retreat, and bring back his army,”^^ Nevertheless, Malik N§% 
kept his hold on the vast booty he Had captured, and conveyed it to 
Dehli safely without any other mishap on the way. He was grate- 
ful to Ballala III for the valuable assistance rendered by him during 
the campaign; BalMa proved a useful ally, and, if treated with con- 
sideration, he might he serviceable in subjugating Ma’bar on some 
future occasion. Swayed by considerations such as these, Malik 
Na’ib took with him prince Ballala, the son and heir of BalMa HE, 
to Dehli. When he reached the imperial capital after a journey of 
six months, the Sultan received him in a public durbar held in the 
Golden Palace on 14th Jumada 11 711 A.H. (30th Oct. 1311 A.D.)' 
and honoured him by investing him with a dress of honour. Malik 
Nalb then introduced young Ballala to the Sultan, and explained to 
him the meritorious service rendered by his father during the 
Ma’bar expedition The SuMn who was pleased with BalMa treat- 
▼ ed his son very kindly. He invested him with a robe of Honour, 
placed a royal tiara over his head and presented him with an 
umbrella. He restored to him the kingdom which Malik Na% had 
conquered and offered him a gift of ten lakhs of tankas. The 
Sultan having thus shown much liberality to Prince Ballala, sent 
him back to 'the court of his father.^^ 
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Exaggerated accounts of Malik Na’ib’s Ma’bar expedition are 
embodied in some modem works on the history of Mediaeval India. 
He is represented as having subdued the whole of Ma’bar up to 
RameSvaram in the island of Panrban, where he is said to have not 
only plimdered and destroyed the greatest Hindu shrine,^®® but 
built a mosque which he named after his master;^®^ moreover, he is 
credited with the establishment of Muslim power at Madura where 
he is said to have left a military governor supported by a contingent 
of Muhammadan soldiers to uphold the imperial authority.^®® 
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It is evident from this passage tliat, according to Isamy, Malik Na'ib 
took with him to Dehli Ballala III himself, and not his son. This is, no 
doubt, a mistake. The inscriptions show clearly that it was the son, and 
not the father who visited the Sultan’s court at I>ehli. E. C. vii, Sh. 69 
records the remission of certain taxes by Ballala III, on the occasion of the 
return of his son Vira Ballaladeva from Dehli, after the Turuka war. The 
name, Ballaladeva, which was common to the father and the son must have 
misled Tsamy into attributing the journey which the son had made to the 
father. 


X30* levari Prasad: Mediaeval Mia, p. 204. 


IBl. Ha^;. ii p. 116. . . .... 


132. S. K. Aiyangar: South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, 
p, 123. “There seems, however, little doubt that he (Malik Na’ib) left a 


gs 

b. 


garrison behind at Madura, the headquarters of the Pandya iCula^ekhara, who 


d to protection for Delhi. Whether the garriscm wm left to safe™ 
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Tkere is, However, no evidence to sustain these statements. MaliK 
Kafur did not pass beyond Madura. Ferishta, no doubt, asserts that 
Kafur built a mosque of stone and plaster at Sit Band Eamesar. 
This place must not be confounded with Itemesvaram in the 
Pamban; for Feridita’s Sit Band Ramesvar stood on the coast of 
the sea of ‘Umman (the Arabian Sea) in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the port of Dwarasamudra.^®^ Moreover, it 
is very doubtful whether Kafur biiilt any mosque at all 
even here ; for Ferishta’s statement is not corroborated 
by any earlier Muslim historian.^* i^usrau, Wassaf, Tymy 
and Barani who describe the events connected with this 
campaign pretty elaborately do not (allude to the construction 
of a mosque at Sit Band Hamesar or any other place. Nor is there 
any groimd for the belief that Eiafur left a garrison at Madura. No 
Muslim historian mentions it; and the relations of the Dehli Sultans 
with the rulers of Ma’bar during the succeeding years, as described, 
by the Muslim historians, clearly indicate that Ma’bar remained 
under the rule of the Hindu kings until the age of the TugWaqs. 
The belief seems to be ultimately traceable to Hindu sources. It is 


guard tlie interests of Kula^Miara is not clearly stated but seems quite 
likely,” Dr. Aiyangar does not, of course, give any clue to the source 
from wMcli he had drawn this information. ■'®‘Kulasikhara as pointed 
out Prof, K. A. Nilakaixta Sastri, olbvious slip for Sundara.” 

Kingdom^ p. 2®8, b. 1, “r" -- ■ - 


13S. Ferishta: Habib^s trans. JIH., iz, p. 225. 


134. Amir Igiusrau, according to Dr. B. K. Aiyangar, claims that Malik 
Kafur 'did advance as far as Eimesvaram In Pamban. (South India and 
Her Muhammadan Invaders^ p. 118) . Though Khusrau gives an account of 
MaMk Kafer’s attadk. on Madura, he does -not even allude to 
this context in any of his puhlfehed iny ttom 

1311 to 1323 A.D. JOB 3dl, 'ppt 
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stated in a late Kanna^ chronicle called the Ball&la ’Myam Yttddha 
that a certain Nemi l&an or Nemi Mulk, a commander of the 
Sultan of Dehli, marched as far as Ramesvaram, captured the king 
of Madura, and established a Muslim garrison in that city. In 
addition to these, Nemi ]&an is said to have conquered Malvra and 
taken its ruler a prisoner; captured Devagiri and carried away 
Ramadeva as a captive to Dehli; and killed Hammira and captured 
the fort of Rantambhor after a siege of six or seven years.^®® 

Most of the victories attributed to Nemi Khan in the BallMa 
Rayana Yuddha were, no doubt, won during the reign of ‘Ala-ud^- 
Din; but the officers who won them were different. ’Ain-ul-Mulk 
Multani conquered Malwa; Malik NS’ib Kafur captured, as 
noticed already, Devagiri and imprisoned Ramadeva; Nusrat I^an 
and Ulu^ Khan were sent, at first, against Rantambhor; on the 
death of the former, however, the army, retreated. But Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-D!n who was determined to capture the place, joined the army. 
The siege was renewed; HammSra was killed, and the fortress sur- 
rendered. Therefore, it is not possible to discover the identity of 
Nemi Khan with the data furnished by the Ballala Rayana Yuddha. 
Moreover, the same commander figures also in the southern wars of 
the Tugilaq Sultans; and the Hindu chronicles mix up the facts con- 
nected with the Khalji and the Tugfiaq expeditions. The Kpdyan 
chronicle, as a matter of fact, ascribes the capture of Madura and 
the establishment of a Muslim garrison there in May-Jime 1323 
A.D. to Nemi iOian.^®® There is, therefore, no reasonable ground 
to suppose that Malik Na’ib Kafur subjugated Madura, and left a 
garrison there, either to protect a helpless Pandyan king or to up- 
hold the imperial authority. 


13S. Kampili and Vijayanagarcc, pp. 6 and 18. 

-136. “Afterwards, in the Salivahana Sakabdam one thousand two hundred 
and foriy-six corresponding with the year of the era reckoned from the 
: of GoUam (Quilon) two hundred and twenty-seven, agreeing 
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Malik Knur’s Ma%ar expedition was a failure. No douM, he 
traversed the country from one end to the other; plundered, burnt, 
and destroyed temples, towns, and cities; and defeated the Paii^yan 
armies when he met them; but he could neither force the Panijya 
to submit like Kamadeva, Rudradeva and Vira BaUala to the 
Sultan of Dehli, nor establish his authority in the land of Ma’bar* 
Malik Nalb’s expedition was, in fact, a brilliant military raid, and 
vnO'.more.,-.., ' ' 

Section- 6. ■ ■ 

The Conquest of Devagiri and the establishment of Muslim Power 

in Deccan, 

For nearly one year after ELafur^s return to Dehli, ’Ala-ud-Din 
did not embark on any military adventure. He reached the zenith 
of his power and prosperity, and the empire remained undisturbed 
by any intemal outbreak or external invasion* At the end of ihis 


with Ani month of Rudhirottkari, when one named Faracrama Pandian was 
reigning, Athi Sultan Mulk and one called Nemi came from DehH in the 
north, and taking Faracrama Devar captive sent him to Delhi and con- 
quered the country,” (Taylor: Hist, Mss. i, p. 203) , 

The chronicle gives the date of the Muslim conquest of Madura in 
two eras: (1) .$* S. 1240 Rudhirodgarin, Ani, The ^aka year given is the 
current year; and it corresponds to May-June 13^ A.D. (2) This j§aka 
date is said to corre^ond with the 227th year of another era reckoned from 
the year of the destruction of Koliam, This era, however, is not identical 
with the well-known Kollam era which was started on A.D. 824 to com- 
memorate probably the foundation of die city, as it commenced some two 
hundred and seventy years later in 1096 A,D, The city must have suffer- 
ed destruction in that year. Now, the Pandyas rose in revolt against the 
emperor Kulottunga at the time of his accession in 1070 A.D. By the 
time ol the eleventh year^ of.;hi»'ytde ,Ai.D. 'he’sid^4d€f^;®^^fS^ 
completely; but fifteen 'in l096^A*Dc^ihe/|l|^|j^s''liiMlled 
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periods the ^affairs of Deccaa .denduanded again the Saltan’s attention. 
News from Deccan reached the court that Bamadeva died' at Deva- ^ 
giri and Sangama, his son and successor, had revolted against the 
Sulpn and turned hostile to the Mussalmans.^^’^ As soon as ’Ala** 
ud“Din heard of the state of affairs in Deccan, he despatched 
Malik Na’ib at the head of an' army to Devagiri with instructions 
io put down Sangama’s revolt and armex his, kingdom.^^® Majik 
Na’ih marched with the army, and after reaching the Ghat of Saguna 
began to plunder the country. The news of the arrival of the Dehli 
army reached Sangama; but being too weak to offer resistance he 
sought safety in flight.^^^ Malik Kafur, thereupon, advanced on 


again. {Colas II (i) pp. 21-22i). And Kulottuziga commissionend Nara« 
Idkavira, one of his commanders, to put down the rebels; and the latter 
destroyed the city of Kollam {Cola Studies p, 101) . To commemorate this 
important event, a new era appears to have been started* 

137. Ferishta’s account though correct in the main embodies much that 
cannot be accepted. His date for the death of Eamadeva and the revolt of 
Sangajna is wrong. ’Isamy, who lived in Dehli during the reign of ’Ala-ud- 
Bin and his suceessons, describes Uie facts ccmnected with the ' rebellion dif - 
ferently. News reached DeMi sojmetime after MaMk ICifur^s return from 
Ma’bar, that Eamadeva died, and Bhillama— ’Isamy speaks invariably of Bhil- 
lama and never of Sangama — revolted; the Sultan sent Malik Kafur to sup«- 
pre^ the rebellion. Futuh^us’-SaUtlny pp. S23-'6. 

138. The circumstances under which Malik Na’ib Kafur was sent to 
Devagiri ai’e difiEerently related by Ferishta, According to him, Kafur who 
was jealous of K|ii?r Khi^, the heir-^apparent, fearing that the prince might 
foe posted to Deccan induced the Sultan to appoint him instead so that he 
might not only chastise Sangama for his unfriendly conduct at the time of 
Ma’foar expedition but facilitate the payment of tribute from Tiling at a 
more convtnieni place than Dehli, as desired by the Raya. (See Briggs, 
Fefisht&f i, pp, S78-0). 

^ 139. Ferishta, however, states that Malik KafUr ^'mhumanly put I# 
Briggs, Terkhta 1, p. 379* 



Devagiri and took possession of it. He treated the people with kind- 
ness and moderation. As soon as he entered Devagiri, he assured 
the people of safety; nobody was slain and none imprisoned. He 
despatched letters to all parts of the kingdom declaring general 
amnesty. These measures restored tranquillity in the minds of 
the people, and they felt that they had nothing to fear 
from their new Muslim masters. Kafur next devoted his 
attention to administrative affairs. He summoned the officials 
of the secretariat, and examined the general accoimts of the 
kingdom as well as of the palace establishment. Though he 
showed kindness to people who submitted to his authority, he put 
down rebels with a stern hand. Under his wise administraition the 
country greatly prospered. Malik Na’ib knew that the prosperity of 
the state depended on agriculture; he summoned the cultivators to 
his presence; spoke to them kindly and granted them leases. The 
farmers being convinced that they had a ruler who was interested 
in promoting their welfare devoted themselves to their lands 
vigorously, and extracted greater yield from the soil than before. 
Although the rule of the Mahk Na’ib was generally characterised by 
great wisdom and sagacity, it was hardr and oppressive in one 
respect. lake aU the Muhammadans of his age, he believed tbat he 
held a special monopoly in religious and spiritual matters from God. 
He had not the breadth of intellectual vision to comprehend that 
the infidels were also the children of God who would hear their 
prayer as kindly as that of the faithful. As a consequence of this 
belief he caused much unhappiness to his subjects. He pulled down 
their temples and bmlt mosques in their places; he erected in oibedi- 
ence to the commands of the Sul^ a gr^t mosqtle at Devagiri and 
named it after him. He strove to establish Islam in the land of 
Marhatta, and under his rule Devagiri became a great Muslim cen- 
tre in Deoean.^^ 


Ml 






140* ’'lisSiny: pp. S20-2T, 
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The whole of the Setuj^i kingdom did not, however, submit to 
Malik Kafur. In the inaccessible hilly regions of Marhatta the 
intractable Kdlis upheld their independence under their 
sturdy chieftain Nag Nayak. The nobles who were governing the 
southern districts could not reconcile themselves to the loss of 
national freedom and the subjection to the yoke of Islam. 
They declined to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Suljan of 
Dehli and defied the authority of his deputy. Mallideva, 
a sister’s son of Ray-i-Rayan, Mmadeva, who held the fief of 
Riyadurga in the Bellary District, declared himself the king of 
Maharagtra and attempted to consolidate his position. But his 
pretensions were not countenanced by his fellow nobles. Mum- 
maidi Singeya Nayaka, the ruler of Kampili, and Jagatapa Gangaya- 
d§y§ of Gutti, rose against him and put him to death;’-'*^ and what- 
evf f chsin^es of united Umdu opposition there were to Muslim 
aggFe^or^ perished with him. Mummadi Singeya did not long 
survive the victory. On his death, he was succeeded by his more 
famous son, Kampili Raya. He was fired with the ambition of im- 
posing his supremacy over the petty chiefs who governed the coun- 
ty around him. He had besides his capital city, Kampili, two 
i^papt^t stron^olds, Ktnmn»bi and Hosdurg tm the Tunga- 
l^diS whi<^ ^tyenstfe^ed hsi lmld Jh the suprouadiag billy .tracts. 
The extent of territory subject to his aufixority at this time cannot 
ig^certained definitely; it is not unlikely that it might have includ- 
ed Reliary, Dharwar and Raichur districts. Kampila was, 
perhaps, the most powerful Hindu chief Ihat opposed the authority 
of Mahk Na’ib; and his influence over the neighbouring chiefs proba- 
bly rendered their attitude towards the Mussalmans rigid and xm- 
b^ding. 


141. KampUi avd Viiayamgara: p. 6. The death of Mallideva in a 
battle with Jagatapa Gangayadeva is described in a long epigraj^ in prose 
and verse dated 13^ A.D. BharaU, xv, pp. 157-60, 
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Malik KafOr was constrained -to lead an expedition against 
Kampila to check the growth of his power, if he cotild not destroy 
it altogether. He marched quickly with his forces into Kampila's 
territory; and meeting with no opposition, he advanced on Kiim- 
mata and laid siege to it. However, after an investment of a week, 
he raised the siege, owing probably to some unrecorded attacks of 
the enemy from outside; and he retreated towards Devagiri causing 
considerable damage to the country-side on his way,^^ The expedi- 
tion did not produce any tangible results. Malik Nalb’s hold on 
the southern districts of the old Seuna kingdom remained as pre- 
carious as ever. And before he could make another attempt to 
reduce them, he was summoned to Dehli; and ^Ain-ul-Mulk whom 
he left in charge of his province does not appear to have made any 
effort in this direction. Kampila was thus left tmfettered to consoli-*' 
date his position* 
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Section 1 

Rebellion of Marhatta 

What happened in Maharastra between the departure of Malik 
Na’ib from Devagiri, and the death of Sulpn ’Ala-ud-Dln at DeHi 
on 7th Shawwal 715 A.H. (4th January 1316 A.D.) is not known. ^ 
As soon as 'Ala-ud^-Dm died, Malik Na’ib placed Shihab-ud-^Din 
’Umar, the Sulpn’s youngest son, on the throne, setting aside the 
claims of !l^izr the heir-apparent, and began to govern the 

empire in the name of the young monarch. His high-handed be- 
haviour towards the Queen and other members of the royal family 
alienated from him many nobles, who, however, remained submis- 
sive overawed by his military strength. Realising that his power 
rested on force, he commanded his lieutenant ’Ain-ul-Mulk whom 
he had left in Devagiri to hasten to Dehli with all the Muslim 
inhabitants resident in that city.^ As soon as the order reached 

1 . Kbusrau: Dewal Earn and lOmn, p. 259. 

Cf, E.D. iii, p. 555 Tdril^^i^Muharak SMM (G. O. S. Ixiii) p. 81. 
BaraBi places 'AM-ud-Din’s death on the 6th Shaww^ of some year which he 
does not spooify, (1. B. iii, p. 208), and Ferishta on 6th ShawwM 716 A.H. 
'(Briggs, Ferlahte, i, p. 381). 

2. 7samy: Ftetuh-w-;Sialdtm, (Agra edn.), pp. 340-41. 
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Devagiri, ’Ain-ul-Mulk gathered together all the Mussalmans, and 
accompanied by them set out for Dehli at the head of his forces. 

Meanwhile, the peace of the empire was disturbed by the 
outbreak of rebellions in several plac^, especially in Gujarat. 
Raider and Zirak, two lieutenants of Alap K^n who was slain by 
’AJa-ud-Din at the instigation of Malik Na’ib revolted in Gujarat 
and put to death Kamal-ud-Din Gurg who- was sent against them. 
Malik JSTa’ib was constrained to concert measures to put down their 
revolt aiid restore the authority of the imperial government. He 
sent, therefore, a messenger to ’Ain-ul-MuIk, directing him to pro- 
ceed to Gujarat, destroy the rebels and assume the government of 
the province. The messenger met ’Ain-ul-Mulk on the way, and 
communicated to him the message he was charged with. ’Ain-ul- 
Mulk at once changed the direction of his journey, and proceeded 
towards Gujarat; but when he advanced as far as Chittur in 
I^japutana, information reached him that Malik Na’ib had been 
assassinated in Dehli. On hearing this news he suspended his 
march and halted in the neighbourhood keeping a watchful eye on 
the progre.ss of events in the capital.^ 

On the death of Malik Na’ib, prince Mubarak l^an regained 
his freedom and took hold of the reins of government. For a few 
months he acted as the director of Sidpn Shihab-ud-Mn. 
Then he set Wm aside and ascended the throne with the title Qutb- 
ud-Din Mubarak Shah.3 During the first year of his reign Sultan 
Qutb-ud-Din was engaged in setting itt order the aflfeirs of . the 
northern provinces of his empire. He persuaded ’Ain-ul-Mulk to 
march to Gujarat against the lieutenants of Alap Khan who still re* 
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mained unsuMued.^ Accompanied by several distinguished 
warriors, *Ain«ul“Mulk marched to Gujarat at the head of his forces^ 
crushed the rebels and restored the imperial authority in the pro- 
vince* When the rebellion of Gujarat was completely .suppressed 
and the power of the Sultan was firmly established in Hindustanj he 
turned his attention to Deccan. 

The departure of ’Ain-ul-Mulk from Devagiri with all the 
Muslim inhabitants of the city left Mahara^tra without any govern- 
ment. The Hindus who were not yet reconciled to the loss of free- 
dom, took advantage of the voluntary retirement of the Miissal- 
mans, seized the government and attempted to revive the defunct 
Seuna monarchy. E&ja Harapala Deva who is said to have been 
a son-in-law of Ramadeva proclaimed himself master of Maharastra, 
and took possession of the coxmtry of Devagiri; and Raghava, a 
minister and deputy of Ramadeva joined him.^ Qutb-ud-Din who 


4. The statement of Baram that ‘in the first year of the reign a ntrnier- 
ons army was sent to put down the revolt of Alap Khan, who had slain 
Kamai-ud-bin Gurg and had stirred up such a disturbance that Gujarat 
had shaken off its allegiance’ is utterly inciomprehensible. (E.D. iii, p. 214). 
For he asserts in an earlier context (p. 208) that Alap Khan who was 
summoned from Gujarat by ’Ala-ud-Dxn to Dehli was slain at the royal 
conunand by Malik Na’ib a few days before the Sultan’s 
death. A serious revolt broke out in Gujarat consequent on Hie 
death of Alap IGian; and Kamal-ud-Dln Gurg who was sent against the 
rebels was slain by diem. The rebellion in Gujarat was, as a matter of fact, 
headed by Haidar and Zirak, two lieutenants of Alap lOmn, who on hearing 
6f 'the ass^slnation of their chief at Dehli through the machinations of Malik 
Kafur, threw ofE their allegiance to the Sultan and put to death Kamal-ud- 
Din Gurg who was sent against them. (’Mmys Wutuh^UB'^Sal&§%, pp. 3B2-3). 

5* NizSm-iid"Dln Ahmad is the first Muslim historian who refers to 
Harapala’s kinship with Bgmadeva- (fdhaqdt-i- Akhan, Eng. Tr*, i, 
p. . This ■ fact is not mentioned by the early historians* Tbe of' 
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was anxioiis that Deccan should not again lapse into Hindu hands 
resolved to march in person with an army and restore the imperial 
authority. Morever, he wanted to get hold of the treasures hoarded 
by Malik Na’ib and visit, as becoming a recently crowned monarch, 
the outlying parts of the empire to strengthen his hold on them.® 
Therefore, during the second year of his reign (1318 A.D.) he set 
out with the army accompainied by several distinguished officers 
including his favourite slave l^usrau Khan, whom he had exalted 
to the highest place among the nobility of his empire. He halted 
at Tilpat for a while; and after a brief stay, marched with the army 
towards Maharagtra. He reached the Ghat-i^Saguna at the end of 
a journey of two montlis, and proceeded to devastate the country, 
chastising the rebels wherever he chanced on them. The towns and 
their dependent territory were soon reduced to subjection. A few 
of the rebels under the leadership of Harapala Deva, and Raghava, 
however, were still at large. The latter who had imder him a 
powerful force of 10,000 horse took refuge among the hiUs, and 
unless these were put down the country could not be fuUy 
brought under the Muslim yoke. The Sulpn detached i^usrau 
^Sian and sent him with a strong force in pursuit of Raghava. 


Samadeva's minister, according to the ghusrau and Tfamy is Eaghav. Nvk 


SipOir (E.D. iii, p, 557). 

6. Ibid, p. 352. 
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Khusraii surprised him in a defile and inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon him. Raghava crept into a ^cave in a ravine which even a 
snake could scarcely penetrate’; his followers Vere either 
slain, captured or put to flight.’’^' Having vanquished Raghava,' 
Khusrau set out to return to the royal camp; but the rebellious 
activities of Harapala Deva. interrupted his Journey. Harapala^ 
Deva who had a strong army under his command seized, 
the mountainous country and defied the authority of the 
Sultan, l&usrau l^an tracked him to his retreat and launch- 
ed a vigorous attack upon his forces; but he could not, however, 
easily overcome Harapala Deva’s opposition. He had to fight two or 
three battles with the rebel forces before he could gain any advant- 
age over them. In the final encounter, Harapala who was desperate- 
ly wounded was taken prisoner, and carried away boimd hand and 
foot to the Sultan’s camp, where he was put to death by the royal 
command. His body was handed over to his followers to be 
cremated,® 


7. lUiiisrau: Nuh Svpihr, E. U, iii, p. 558. 


8. Ibid, p. 584, 'limy's account is slightly difierent. He does not at 
all mention Raghava in this connection. He states that the Sultan heard of 
the rebellion of Harapala, after he devastated the country. He despatched 
Talabgha son of Baghda with an army in prsuit of the rebel leader. 
Talabgha defeated Hannpala Deva, and carried him as a prisoner to the royal 
camp. Ihe Sultan took possession of Malik Na’ib^s treasure which he had 
seized, and put him to death. 
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Futuh’-^as^-Salatlni I am indebted to Mr, Sayyid Usha, B.A., Lecturer 
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The rebellion in Maliari§tra was completely stamped out. The 
Hindus were brought again under the heel of Islam. The SulliSn 
having now fully accomplished the object for which he had embark- 
ed on the expedition was ready to return to his capital; but the set- 
ting in of the monsoon compelled him to postpone his journey, and 
to sojourn in Devagiri for a few months. However, he utilised his 
enforced stay in devising measures for keeping the Seun,a territory 
thoroughly under control and bringing back to subjection the 
ruler of Tiling who withheld the payment of tribute since the death 
of Malik Na’ib. He inti'oduced, in the first place, changes in the 
administration. He appointed Malik Yak Lakby, an old servant 
of Sultan ’Alihud-Din, as the governor of Devagiri; and divided the 
conquered territory among his officers. ‘He appointed feudatories, 
rulers, and revenue collectors over the territoiies of the Mahrat- 


in Persian, Madras University who kindly extracted this passage for my use 

from a ms. oC the futuh^us-^Saldiln which he came across in one of the private 
libraries in Hyderabad (Deccan) . 

’Isamy, therefore, does not allude to the part played by Eaghava in 
this rebellion; and he ascribes the credit of having captured Harapaia Diva 
not to Khusrau llhan but to another officer of the Sultan, Talbagha, son of 
Baghda. . There is also some difference of opinion regai'ding the manner of 
Harapala's death. Amir Khusrau states clearly that he was put to death 
by the sword (E. D. iii, p. 564); probably he was beheaded, 
evidence, however, is not explicit. Be simply declares that Harapaia was 
despatched to hell, Barani, however, asserts that the Sultan ordered Hara- 
paia Diva 'to be flayed and his skin to be hung over the gate of Deogir/ 
(E. D. iii, p. 215). This statement is repeated by Ferishta with certain 
additions. According to him, Harapaia Deva was flayed alive, decapitated, and 
his head was fixed above the gate of his own capital. (Briggs, FerisMa, i, 
p. 389), Hie source from which Barani had drawn Ms information is not 
known. In the absence pf,! conir:^atcry evidence «ive 

at any definite conclusion, . . , ■ . 

E.M,— 11 . > ' ■ ' ' ’ ' ! ' 
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tas.’® Secondly, lie posted military garrisons at Gxdbarga, Saghar, 
Dhorsamand (Dwarasamudra) and other places.^® The despatch 
of a garrison to Dwarasamudra provoked a conflict with Ballaja III. 
The appointment of a Mussahnan governor to Dwarasamudra was 
probably actuated by Ballaja’s absence from his capital. The civil 
war in the Pap-dyan kingdom still dragged its ruinous course; and 
Ballala who was desirous of establishing his power in the Tamil 
country was sojourning at Arunasamudra somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiruvap;tjamalai. The despatch of a Muslim garrison 
to occupy his capital compelled him to hasten homewards; but be- 
fore he could arrive at Dwarasamudra, Katari Saluva Easeya 
Nayaka, one of tiie officers in his seiwice met the Mussalmans, and 
having inflicted a defeat forced them to retire.^^ Nevertheless, the 
Sulpn’s attempt to establish his control over the Seujja dominions 
appears to have been on the whole successful. Lastly, the Sultan 
despatched an army xmder his favourite slave, ]^usrau Khan, to 
Warangal to demand tribute from Prataparudra who seems to have 
become lax in its payment, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion that prevailed in the empire conseq^uent upon the death of 
Sulpn ’Ala-ud-Din. The Sulpn, having completed his arrange- 
ments for the governance of Mabara§.tra, set out for Dehli (5th 
Aug. 1318 A.D.) as soon as the cessation of the rains rendered the 
roads fit for travel. 


§. BaranS: E, D. iii, p. 215. 

- 

, tar^^uWefishtah, (Naval Kisliore press), p* 125. Briggs does 
tioi bring' 'Otit lihe ineaniiig of ~tbe sentence dearly. See Briggs, ferishtu, i, 
p. S8§. ' , ^ ' 

11. For a fuller discussion of the subject see Th& Origin of the City 
md, the Empire of Vijayanagara^ pp. 79-80. 
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SeC!Ei:on 2 

Tiling Expedition 

Much confusion prevails in the writings of Muslim historians 
and their modern representatives about the time and the place 
whence Sultan Qutb-ud-Dm despatched the expedition. Some of 
the early historians such as Amir i^usrau and assert that as 

soon as the Sultan put down the rebellion in Marliatta, he sent an 
army under Khusrau Khan to Tiling. But Barani whose regard 
for truth and justice appears to have been eclipsed by his ill will 
towards the Hindu converts to Islam, being disinclined to record any 
deed creditable to l^usrau Khan, omits his Tiling expedition alto- 
gether, and causes confusion by substituting in its place his Ma’bar 
invasion which terminated in a manner not quite honourable to 
him. Yahya bin Ahmad who had the.' accounts of Amir !l^usrau 
and Barani before him jumbles up the incidents of both the expedi- 
tions and makes them episodes of a single campaign,^^ His account 
has been accepted as genuine by Badaunl, Ferishta and all the 
later historians both ancient and modem. The two expeditions 
were, in fact, sent by the Sultan on different occasions, and they had 
no connection with each other excepting that the commander who 
was in charge of them was the same.. ■■ 

Amir !]^usrau and Tsamy, the two early historians, who des- 
cribe Khusrau Khm^s Tiling expedition are not unfortunately in 
agreement with each other. The former states that Prataparudra 
offered resistance, l^usrau Khan, it is said, marched from Deva- 
giri at the head of the imperial army and halted within three bow- 
shots of Warangal. He was there attacked by Prataparudra^s forces 
consisting of 10,000 horse and innumerable foot; they were, how- 
ever, defeated and chased into the fort by a small band of about 300 
Turkish Horsemen, [^usrau next invested the mud forf;; • 
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the besieged made a vigorous attempt to repel his attack by making 
a sally, they were defeated and driven back into the fort. One of 
the bastions of the outer fort was captured; when Antil Mahta, the 
commander of Prataparudra’s forces who was conducting the 
defence lost his life. Several Hindus of distinction who were aid- 
ing him perished likewise. The outer fort fell into the hands of the 
Mussalmans; they next rushed upon the inner fort and laid siege to 
it. Prataparudra was alarmed by the bold advances of Muham- 
madan forces; and realising the futility of ftrrther resistance sued 
for peace, il^usrau lOmn consented to grant him peace on condi- 
tion that he surrendered all his wealth, ceded five districts of his 
kingdom and agreed to pay ‘an annual tribute of more than a 
hundred elephants’, ‘12000 horse, gold and jewels and gems beyond 
compute.’ As Prataparudra accepted these conditions l^tisrau 
Khan raised the siege and retiimed to Dehli laden ■with booty 

’This appears to be an overctra'wn picture of ^usrau Khan’s 
achievements in Tiling; for, ’I§amy, who also narrates the events of 
the expedition, does not allude to any hostilities; he represents 
^usrau Khan, on the contrary, as having collected the arrears of 
tribute without the use of force. 

When Iffiusrau started for Tiling, the Suljan ordered a 
large army and several distinguished warriors to accompany him. 
When the Kiian reached tho frontier (i.e. of Tiling), he drew up his 
forces for war; and he despatched a courier with a letter to Prata- 
parudra demanding the payment of the arrears of tribute, and 
threatening him, in the event of his refusal, with dire consequences. 
When the messenger reached Warangal, Prataparudra received him 
with much cordiality and respect; he sent a reply to l^usrau Khan 
■with many protestations of loyalty. ‘I am a slave of the king,’ dec- 
lared he, ‘and I go to the KhSn, ■the commander of his 
forces. It ■was in my mind to send the tribute to the king in the 

i2a.Khusraw, mh Sipihr, E.D. ffi, pp. 550-61. : . 
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capital; but as the roads are infested with malefactors, 
I hesitated to send it to the court. Ihe king must 
accept my apology. As the great i^an has now arrived in the 
interior of my kingdom, I shall send the tribute together with pre- 
sents for himself.’ Having sent back the imperial messenger with 
this reply, Prataparudra despatched the stipulated amount of tri- 
bute together with one hundred and odd elephants to il&usrau 
Kian’s camp. The Hmn received them, and in accordance with 
the instructions of the Sultan, he presented to Prataparudra an 
umbrella, a durhash and a qahd set with gems. Having accomplish- 
ed the task entrusted to him by the Sultan, i^usrau Hmn marched 
with his forces towards Dehli.’^^ 


13. Futuli-us-SalStin: (Hyderabad Ms.) (By the kind courtesy ot 
Mr. Sayyid Usha, B.A., Lecturer in Persian, Madras University). 


Is* > VW3. 
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It is evident from this that ^usrau Khan ha^d no occasion to 
wage war upon Prataparudra. Nevertheless, Amir Khusrau’s 
account of the ejipedition should not be set aside as wholly untrust- 
worthy, though he is contradicted by such an authentic dironicler 
as ’Isamy. Evidence of a more explicit character is required for 
rejecting completely the nai-rative of a contemporary historian like 
Khusrau; and xmtil such evidence is brought forward, final judg- 
ment as to the nature of ^usrau iOian’s activities in Tiling must 
be suspended. But, whatever view one is disposed to adopt regard- 
ing the events of the expedition, there is little room for doubt about 
its ultimate outcome. Khusrau Khan executed the task entrusted 
to him with considerable skill. Amir ^usrau and ’I§amy are both 
agreed that he collected the arrears of tribute from Rudra Deva and 
restored the imperial authority in Tiling. Therefore Hiusrau 
i^an rendered valuable services to his master, in bringing back 
to subjection Deccan where the imperial power had almost dis- 
appeared dining the brief period of turmoil that followed the death 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din. 



taE ^se:AUIS: QUrS-UD-BiN mubaraK shah 

Section 3 


The Rebellion of Malik Yak Lakhy: And the Ma’har Invasion 

M^alik Yak Lakhy whom the Siiljan had appointed as Ihe gover- 
nor of Devagiri did not long remain loyal to him. Shortly after 
i^usrau Khan’s, return from Tiling, information reached the court 
that Yak Lakhy raised the standard of revolt at Devagiri, assumed 
the insignia of royalty, adopted the title of Shams-ud-Din, and 
minted coin in his own naine.’-^ On hearing the news of the rebel- 
lion, the Sultan was enraged; he summoned ^usrau il^an to his 
presence and commanded that he should go forth with an army 
accompanied by several distinguished warriors such as Talba^ia, 
son of Baghda, Shadi Satila, Qutlu^ the royal huntsman, Taj-ul- 
Mulk the shab navis and others. The Suljan directed 

that Khusrau lOian should first proceed against Devagiri, take 
Yak Lakhy prisoner, put fetters on his hands and feet and despatch 
him to Dehli. He should next lead the army towards Pat^ and 
subjugate the coimtry of Ma’bar.^® 

The motive which actuated the Sulpn in directing [^usrau 
I^n to lead his troops to Ma’bar was not probably mere lust of 


14. Istoy: Futuh^us’-Saldtinj p. 355. 
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cl Mn&l-i-Mub^ralc SMIn (G.O.S. Ixiii), p. 84. **Later YiaJi. 
Lakhy raised the standard of hostility in Beogir, and assumed the 
naMa of royalty.’* ■ ^ 
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plunder and iconoclastic zeal. The 'political condition of the conn-* 
try appeared more propitious for conquest than at any time before. 
Since Malik Na’ib's retreat in April 1311 A.D., the affairs of Ma’bar 
had undergone a change for the worse. What became of Vikrama 
P&idya after Ms victory over Kafur’s army is not known. Proba- 
bly he diedj or went back to the retirement whence he had emerged. 
Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya resumed hostilities which they 
were compelled to suspend by the appearance of the Muslim legions, 
Sundara was completely worsted in the struggle, and fled to the 
court of *Ala-ud-D!n for protection.^® It is not known how he 


16. Wassaf (E. B. iii, p. 54), who furnishes all the information about 
this incident wrongly assigns the victory of Vira Pandya and the flight of 
Sundara to Dehli to the middle of the year 710 A.H. (i.e,, Oct. -Nov. 1310 
A.D.')i Malik Kafur set out from Dehli on his Ma’bar expedition in Kajab 
710 A.H. (Nov. 1310), i.e., roughly about the time of Vira Pandya’s flnal 
victory over his brother. Therefore, Sundara Pandya had just time 
enough to flee to Malik Na’ib’s camp on the way, if not actually to 
DeMi, But, in contradiction to what is said above, Wassaf himself asserts 
that when Malik Na*ib entered Ma’bar, Vira Pandya and Sundara were still 
fighting with each other, and it was this civil war that enabled Malik Nalb 
to capture some cities of Ma’bar. This is corroborated by Amir Igiusrau, 
who alludes to the fratricidal war in Ma’bar at the time of Kaffir’s inva- 
sion. Moreover, he also describes KHfir’s attack on Simdara Pandya at 
Madura, and the latter’s fiight from the city to save himself. 
Therefore, it is clear that, in the first place, at the time when Malik Kaffir 
entered Ma’bar at the head of his armies, the war between Vira Pandya and 
his brother was still inconclusive; and secondly neither Malik Kaffir nor 
his master was in alliance with Sundara Pandya, nor were they friendly to 
him. Ihls .could not have been even possible had Sundara fled to Dehli or 
even to KaffiPs camp on the way begging protection before Kaffir’s arrival 
with his armies in Ma’bar. It follows from this that Sundara’s flight to 
Dehli could not have taken place in tlie middle of 710 A.H. An inscription 
at Sayamalai dated in his 0th regnal year (7th Nov. 1311 A.D.) shows that 
_ Sundara was still ruling at the time over portions of Tmneyelly 
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fared in Dehli, as no information is available about his^ activities 
in the imperial capital. However, there is reason to believe that 
the Sultan received Sundara kindly and responded to Ms appeal 
for help. A casual statement in an epigz^aph dated in the 25th 
regnal year of Jatavarman tSrivallabha, correspondinng to 1316 A.D* 
discloses the fact that, some time before that, Eajaraja Sundara 
Devar came with the Muhammadans, when a certain cMef 
called OkkiUTidaiyaii with his brothei's and followers died “owing to 
foreign invasion and It is obvious that the Muhainmadans 

referred to in this record were the Muslim soldiers whom the Sul- 
tan sent to Ma'^bar to restore Sundara Pandya to his ancestral 
ttirone. This raises the interesting question whether, during the 
reign of ’Ala-ud-Din, Ma’bar was invaded a second time. 
There is however nothing in the Muslim Mstories to suggest that 
^Ala-ud-Din sent a second expedition against Ma^bar. The Muslim 
troops wMch, according to the epigraph cited above, accompanied 
Sundara Pandya proceeded probably frcxm some provincial 
centre, perhaps Devagiri, which became, after Ramadeva’s death in 
1312-13, A.D. the headquarters of Mzislim government in the 
Deccan. When Sundara Pandya returned with the Muslim force 
to Ma^bar to recover his throne, he found that the state of affairs 


Met. (506 of 1915). Ee must have taken the road to Dehli sometime later. 
Inscriptions dated in his 11th, 12th, 13th regnal years are found in the South 
Arcot and Unnevelly districts; but no inscription of his 10th year (i.e., A.D. 
3312-13) has been discovered so far. As Eavivarman Ktdasekham' ' Wkd 
seized Kahci in that year and celebrated his coronation on the banks of the 
Vegavatl, speaks of VIra Papdya as the lord of Cola and Pandya countries 
and makes no mention of Sxmdara, the latter appears to have lost his power 
by that time. It was probably during this year that he fled to Dehli to 
solicit kelp from ’Ala-ud-Din. , ' ^ : 

17 . 842 of 1902; SK, viii, No. 247. My attention has been dra^' to' this 
epigraph by Mr. S. Muthti^ibtjy, M.A., one of Ihe research, iSt&kts whd is 
engaged In Investigating the history of ite later 
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in Ms dominions had undergone a complete change daring the short: 
period of his exile. His brother^ Vira Pandya, whose triumph 
forced him to flee from the country^ was in his turn driven out of 
the A foreign invader was in possession of his ancestral 

dominions. Eavivarman Kulasekhara, the king of Kera|a, defeat-*: 
ed Vira P^dya, -made himself master of the Pm^dyan dominions, 
and crowned himself at Kauci in 1312-13 A.D. Therefore, the enemy 
whom he had to deal with in recovering his kingdom was no longer 
his brother, but his powerful adversary, the king of Keraja. Though 
no definite information is available about the events that had taken 
place subsequent to Sundara Pandya’s return from Dehli, he 
appears to have come into conflict with Ravivamian and gained 
some advantage over liim. The Tirukkal epigraph cited above, 
it may be remembered, refers to the death of certain people in the 
foreign invasion at the time of Sundara Pandya’s return to his 
kingdom with the Muhammadans,^^ Another epigraph at Kattu« 
Maanarkoil in the South Arcot district dated January 1314 A.D. 
shows clearly that he was actually ruling at that time the country 
in the neighhourhood.^ It is obvious that, hy the beginning of 
4314 A.P., the rule of Ravivarman Kulasekhara gave place to that 
i Ol SiindaJsa P^dya in parts of Ma’bar. 

Meanwhile, "Vlra Bandy®) "who was ousted from his kingdom hy 
Ravivarman, vjas btisily engaged in concerting measures to eject 
him from his territories. He stirred up trouble in Kerala, by set- 
ting up on the throne of V^ad, Ravivarman's native country, a 
rival prince, and solicited Ballala III, the king of the Karnataka, 

18; ' El, iv, p. 146. 

19. Sn, viu, No. 24T; 642 of 1902. 

20. 571 of 1920. 

■ 21; T.A.S. iv, p. 90. 
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for military assistance.^^ Ravivaman who could not cope with 
the situation that was thus created retired to Kerala where he 
appears to have ruled for a few years more,^ 

The departure of Ravi^’-arman Kulasekhara did not, however*, 
leave the Pans^yan dominions free from foreign domination. New 
invaders soon made their appearance, this time from. Telingana. 
The Kakatiya king, Prataparudra, sent a large army in 1317 A.I). 
to harry the country; and his general, Muppidi Nayaka led the 
Telugu army victoriously up to the Kaveri, defeated the Panca 
Pandyas in a battle near Kahci, and installed a Telugu governor in 
the city.^^ This state of affairs did not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, who displayed, notwithstanding his 
love of pleasure and dissipation, considerable zeal in bringing the 
infidels under the heel of Islam. 

The army which the Sultan despatched under l^usrau l^tan 
to restore order in Marhatta set out from Dehli, and reached after 
a journey of about two months Ghat-i-Saguna on the frontier* 
The news of the arrival of the imperial army rapidly spread in the 
country, and created ferment in the capital; but the man who should 
have been most concerned by the news of J^usrau Igian’s arrival 
remained utterly indifferent. Yak Lakhy was, in fact, a most curi- 
ous leader to head a rebellion. He seems to have believed that, to 
establish liis power, all he had to do was to proclaim himself king, 
Therefore as soon as he declared independence, he gave the go-hy to 
public affairs, and devoted himself entirely to the pux^t of plea- 
sure, neglecting to take the necessary precautions even to protect 
his person. His followers emulated his example; and his enemies 
encouraged by his indifference plotted against him in secret. 

22. MAR pi% p. 55, im para S6, 10. ix Cp. 73, XII, Ck. 4. 

77 of ISSTj'Rart 'M,‘ p&*a 68: . . , * ‘'"'’'y 

24. BI, vii, p. 131; 
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As soon as the news of the arrival of the army from. Dehli 
reached his ears, Yak Lakhy ordered a handful of his followers, 
probably under the command of his lieutenant ’Imran, to pitch 
their tents around the fort. Being obviously satisfied with this 
arrangement for the protection of the city, he relapsed into his 
former state of drunken negligence. He drowned himself, in the 
language of a contemporary historian, ^in the wine cup and the noise 
of the reed (flute),’ The nobles and other men of distinction of 
the city, who hated Yak Lakhy, sent secret messages to Hiusrau 
Khan making protestations of th^ir loyalty to the Sultan, and offer- 
ing to join the royal army as soon as they made their appearance 
in the neighbourhood of Devagiri. Malik Talab^a of Nagur took 
the lead; he was the first to declare his intention to join Khusrau 
Khan; and He received the support of two other nobles, Na^ir-ud- 
Dln and Shaxns-ul-Mulk who went over to him with their followers. 

They resolved to seize Yak Lakhy by means of a stratagem and 
carry him off as a peace offering to Khusrau Khan. The sudden 
departure of Yak Lakhy’s forces from under the walls of the fort 
favoured the successful execution of their design. ’Imran, the 
ojQScer commanding Yak Lakhy ’s army, broke up his camp abruptly 
and marched with the troops to a distance of two farsangs from the 
city either due to a feeling of disgust with his chief’s inaction, or 
what is more probable, to a collusive understanding with the conspi- 
rators. Whatever be the real motive underlying ’Imran’s action, it 
gave Talah^a and his friends a favourable opportunity to push 
forward their scheme. Tlierefore, as soon as ’Imran left his camp, 
ihey came out of their hiding place, seized on Yak Lakhy, and 
marched away 4n the direction of il^usrau Khan’s camp, keeping 
him in front of their forces. They soon passed the Ghat of EUura 
and reaching the lOran’s camp somewhere in the neighbourhood 
handed over their valuable prisoner into Ms hands, i^usrau 
Khan was thus enabled by an auspicious conjunction of circum- 
, • , . stances to capture Yak Lakhy without striking a blow; and with 

of 'the leader, the rebellion ‘which was' stirred up by |iis , , _ . . 
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, Khasran Mian then proceeded to Devagiri followed by the 
Deccan arnifs and tlie army. He first despatched Yak Lathy to 
Dehlij bound hand and foot, according to the Saltan’s orders. Next, 
he made provision for carrying on the administration of . Marhatta; 
he nominated Malik ’Ain-tiLMkilk as the Snipn’s'vazier in Deccan, 
and placed Malik Majlr Abu Rija under him as the commander of 
the army in that country* 

The rebellion in Marhatta being quelled, Khusrau Khan was 
now ready to proceed to Ma’bar. After a brief stay at Devagiri, he 
set out with the army and marched in the direction of Ma’bar, 
plundering the country along his route until he reached the sea*®® 

Yahya bin Ahmad who mixes il^usrau ^an’s attack upon 
Warangal with this expedition mentions his conquest of the Rakhu 
'(Raghav?) and Malky in this connection. The territory of the 
former who lived between Devagiri and Tiling was ravaged, and a 
rich booty was gathered by the invaders; the latter appears to be the 
name of a place situated somewhere between Tiling and Ma’bar. 
Khusrau seized here Twenty elephants, and a diamond weighing 
six He is said to have acted during this invasion, very 


25. Futuh^-us-^Saldtin^ pp. 355-6. 

26. Ibidj p. 359. 

27. Yahya bin. Ahmad is tlie only historian who mentions the iJAishu^ 

jt 

Tankh-i-Mubarak SUM (Bib. Ind. No. 254), p. 84. 

But there is a good deal of uncertainty about the name of this chief 
as it is spelt dliferently ^ j4i/b ’ J)^b ^ 

able Mss* of ..the wpfk*-, (l^e' O.O.S, :bdli,. p. 84 %, i). Si3MlIar|y:;i-''M^fey 
is alluded to only by Ylhya* though he, is c<^ed in this qhlfe* later bf^BMa-* 
lip who enhances the nuinber^'of eleph^is^tb Bibt 
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mucH in the same manner as Kafur had done a few years earlier. 
The princes and the people of Ma’bar seem to have also adopted 
the tactics which they found effective on the former occasion. They 
fled from their cities carrying away with them all their treasures 
and valuables. Nevertheless, ]^usrau lOmn managed to c^ture 
about a hundred elephants.^® When he reached Pattan, the rich 
sea port of the country, he met with no resistance; and that charm- 
ing city fell into his hands without fighting. The governor, a wealthy 
Muslim merchant called Siraj-ud-iDin Taqi, remained in the city 
trusting to his Miihammadan faith, while all his fellow citizens 
sought safety in flight. But ^usrau Khan did not allow himself to 
be influenced by religious considerations when he found an opportu- 
nity to gain wealth. He therefore declared that the wealth of the 
merchant belonged to the imperial treasury and seized it. When 
Siraj-ud-Din and his family w“ere brought before i^usrau, he 
demanded the hand of the merchant’s beautiful daughter in marri- 
age. On hearing this demand from a person of ignoble origin like 
i^usrau, Siraj-ud-Din felt immeasmably outraged, and committed 
suicide by taking poison ratlxer than be forced to face the indignity.®® 

Ind. Vol. L p. 28<>) . The same kind of tmcertainty prevails regarding the 

name Malky, it being spelt differently in theNiyailable mss. 

and . Ferishta states that Khusrau ]^an took possession of the 

diamond in Ma’bar itself; he does not mention Malky. (Briggs, Ferishta, i, 
p. 391). 

28. Ferishta fixes the number at one hundred and twenty. (Briggs, 
1, p. 391) . 

■ 2&. FvMh-us-SalMm.pp, 359-60. 
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The success of ^i^usrau expedition was, however, im- 

peded by two obstacles. The outbreak of the rains prevented the 
movement of troops, and he was compelled to remain in Pattan, 
Moreover, the sight of the large quantities of wealth fired his 
ambition, and he spent his enforced leisure to devising schemes 
of self-aggrandisement. It is difficult to form an exact idea about 
his intentions at this time, owing to the conflicting accounts 
of the Muslim historians on the subject. Ferishta’s account tliat 
he contemplated establishing himself in the independent sovereignty 
of the Deccan is not supported by evidence.^^ Barani seems to hint 
that his aim was directed against the imperial throne; and to remove 
the obstacles from his path, he contrived the death of the loyal ad- 
herents of the crown. 

‘When he marched from Deogir to Ma’bar,’’ says he, “he used 
to hold secret councils at night with some of his fellow Hindus, and 
several disaffected adherents of Malik Na’ib Kafur, whom he had 
taken as friends, about making a revolt; and thus intriguing 
he arrived in Mahar.''' “‘Whilst he remained in Ma'bar he did 
nothing but plot with his confidants as to the best means of 
seizing and putting to death those nobles who supported the reign- 
ing dynasty 


' ) ) jl jhij jkiXM 
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The views of Baram are'Cbloiired by iiis prejudice against the 
Hindu converts. It is doubtful. whether i^usrau Kten entertain- 
ed the idea of usurping the throne of his master as early 
as the time of his Ma’bar campaign. T^amy gives a somewhat differ- 
ent account. Khusrau ^an,,. no doubt, contemplated treason; but 
he aimed at neither the throne, nor the sovereignty of Deccan. 
What he wanted was money and freedom from the authority of 
the Sultan. To realise his object he resolved to place all the 
wealth he had plundered in a ship and sail away to some distant 
land and deliver himself from the degrading infatuation of the 
Suitan.^^ His plans were, however, frustrated by the vigilance of 
his enemies. Malik Talabgha Baghda, Malik Talab^xa Naguri, 
Malik HaJI, the Na'ihA-^anz^ Malik Timur, Malik Tigxn, Malik Mai 
and other officers who accompanied him got scent of his designs, 
watched his movements, and kept him under custody day and night. 
]^usrau HQian who perceived that his treasonous intentions were 
discovered faced the situation boldly. He called the officers to his 
presence, and with many protestations of his loyalty to the Sultan, 
asked them to carry him off to Dehli in fetters as a prisoner rather 
than persecute him as a criminal. The officers agreed to this pro- 
posal, and took him under custody to Dehli to place him before the 
Sul^ and lay bare his treacherous conduct.^ Therefore, the 
expedition which Sultan Qutb-ud-Dia sent to subjugate Ma’bar had 
to return without achievihg its purpose; and the coimtry remained 
in the hands of the Hindus some years longer. 

32. p, 360. 

33. Shaht, (G.O.S. Ixiii), p, 85. 

Ti^y: Futuh^us-Salat^n, pp. 361 - 1 . 
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His Deccan Policy 

Very little is known about the condition of Deccan during 
the short reign of ]^usrau ^an. The Muslim historians whose 
attention is focussed on the revolutionary changes in Dehli scarcely 
bestow a glance on the affairs of the provinces. Ferishta is the only 
writer that alludes to events that happened in Deccan during 
this period. What he states, though brief, clearly indicates that the 
country was disturbed by rebellion, and the Muslim authority in 
the peninsula received a setback. Prataparudra, the king of 
Tiling, threw off the Muslim yoke, and ‘refused to send tribute’ to 
DeWi,^ Moreover, he appears to have dislodged the Muharamadans 
from some of the places, specially Badrakot, whidi they had fonnerly 
occupied. In piirsuance of an agreement which Prataparudra con- 
cluded with ;^usrau !l^an in 1318 A.D., ‘Badrakot, a fort as high 
as heaven,’ which stood at a strategic point on the Marhatta fron- 
tier was ceded to the Sultan;^ but as soon as he heard of the dis- 
orders in Dehli, he seems to have proceeded against the fort, and 
having ejected tihie Muslim garrison, reoccupied Encouraged 


1. Briggs, Ferishta^ i, p. 403, 


3, JQiiisrau: Nvh ^ipihr, E.D., iii, p. 361 


3.'- Femhta^ i, p, 40S. According to Ferishta, Ulu^ ghvaa cap- 

tured BMar (i.e„ Badrakot) on fels' way to. Warangal during his second 
eagpeditlon. It Id ohhddus 'that 'the city had pa^ed into the: hands of Pratapa- 
rudra again some time previously. • ■ ^ \ ' 
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by bis example, the forces of rebellion made themselves manifest 
also in Marhatta, and disaffection spread throughout the land. The 
country is said to have passed from the control of the imperial 
government;^ and ‘Ain-ul-Muik, the governor appointed by ^usrau 
:'Kh^an, w MaS^tmud Khan, one of the sons of 

Sultan Tughlaq Shall on account either of the inoompetency of the 
former to keep the rebellious elements under proper control, or of 
the Sultan’s unwillingness to entrust the administration of an 
important frontier province like Marhatta to a former friend and 
ally l^usrau l^an.^ 

What the nature of the trouble in Marhatta was and how the 
Sultan overcame it are matters on which no information is 
available at present. Whatever might Have been its charactery 
it was serious enough to force on the mind of the Sulpn the 
unidsdom of aUowiiig a semi-independent Hindu state to exist in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his far off southern provinces. He 
resolved to abandon the policy which his predecessors had followed 
in dealing with the Southern Hindu kingdoms and to bring the whole 
of the peninsula up to the Cape directly under his control. 


' 4. ■' tfhe text of the ■ TanM-i-Feriste (Naval Kishore Press,) p. 131 
reads: 

^ 

It is not clear whether this indicates the outbreak of a rebellion. 


5, *Isamy: Futuh-^us-Salatin, p. 390. 
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The First Tiling Expedition, 

As soon as Ghaiyag-ud-Dln Tughlaq succeeded in es-tafclishing 
Ms power firmly in Hindustan, he began to concert measures for 
sending an army to the South. He gathered toge&er a large force 
from various places such as Badi,to, Oudh, Kara, Dalmu, 
Bangarmii, Chanderl, etc.® and despatched it to Tiling in 721 A.H., 
under the command of his eldest son and heir, Ulu^ with 

instructions to take possession of the country, and proceed after its 
conquest, to Ma’bar, and subjugate it. To strengthen his hands 
further, the Sultan nominated some of the most distinguished 
warriors, both of the new as well as the old dynasties, as his lieute- 
nants, and commanded them to Join the expedition with their forces, 
Ulugh !^an set out from Dehli followed by a large concourse of 
warriors including Timur, Tigin, Takintash, Ranbavla, Nazir Kah- 
tuni, Nazir Kulasar, Na^ir4-Mamdlik ]^waja Haji, Mai Af^ran, 
^Ain-ul-Mulk, Qadar l^an, Kafur the Vakllf and ’Ubaid the astro-* 
Ibger, and reached Devagiri after the usual journey bi 
'two months^ When he arrived at Devagiri, the officers and 


6. TarUdi-i-MtiMrafc SMh% (G.O.S. Ixiii), pp. 93-4. 

7. ’Isamy: p. 384, 85, 87, 
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the troops stationed in Marhatta joined him and they 
marched towards Warangal, driving before them Pratapa- 
rudra and his nobles who ultimately sought shelter under 
the strong walls of their capital, being unable to withstand the 
irresistible advance of Muslim forces. Though the Muhammadan 
historians give few details of the campaign and represent the Hindu 
armies as stubble to be trampled imder the iron hoof of Muslim 
horse, incidental references to certain events not otherwise men- 
tioned indicate that Prataparudra offered stubborn resistance. The 
warfare was, indeed, both piMJtracted and fierce. The fitting was 
not confined to Warangal and its neighboiorhood. A section of the 
army under Majir Abu Rija was engaged in investing the fort of 
Kotgir (Kotagiri?) at the time when Ulu!^ I^an was vainly 
attempting to reduce Warangal. It is not imlikely that other 
important stron^olds of the kingdom were similarly assailed. 
Moreover, the siege of Warangal in which the flower of the Muslim 
army was engaged lasted for eight long months, and the besiegers 
were no nearer victory at the end of this period than they were at 
tihe begimung. The meagre information gleaned almost exclusively 
from the Muhammadan sources does not, however, furnish sufficient 
material for a complete reconstruction of the history of the cam- 
paign; and for the present the idea of describing fully all the inci- 
dents of the campaign miKt be abandoned. 

Notwithstanding the success that attended Mussahnan arms in 
the early stages of the war, the expedition proved in the end abor- 
tive. The Muhammadan historians account for its failure in two 
ways; Barani, whom the majority of the later historians follow, 
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attributes the failure to the machinations of an evil-minded poet 
called ’Ubaid and his vicious c<mpanion, ShaiHi Zada-i-Danishhi. 
Ulu^ Khan, it is said, having compeEed Prataparudra and his 
nobles to cre^ into the fort of Warangal, laid siege to it, and 
plundered the country in the nei^bouibood to procure provisions 
and fodder. The two forts of Warangal, built re^ectively of mud 
and stone, were properly provisioned and garrisoned. Though the 
Hindus defended themselves ever so stubbornly, they were reduced 
to extremities soon. The fall of the mud fort was close at hand. 
Prataparudra opened negotiations and offered treasmes and 
elephants to Ulu^ Khan, and promised to pay tribute to the 
Sultan as in the days of the Khaljis, provided that he agreed 
to raise the siege and retire from the country. Ulugh lOian, how- 
ever, rejected the offer, and set his heart on the capture of Prata- 
parudra and his capital. The negotiations of peace lasted for a 
month. Meanwhile, the morale of the Mussahnan trooi» suffered 
a change for the worse. No news reached their camp from Dehli 
for a month owing to the disorganijathai of the postal syrteto. 
Consequently, great uneasiness prevailed in. the mind of the SiSn 
and his officers, and false rumours spread in the camp. The poet 
’Ubaid and his accomplice Shaito Zada-i-Damashki, who were in 
constant touch with Ulu’^: Hian dissenunated false news of the 
Sultan’s death and the seizure of the throne by an usurper among 
the troops. They next repaired to some of the leading officers of 
the army such as Maliks Timur, Tigin, and Kafur the Muhardur, 
and informed them that the iKhan intended to seize and execute 
them, as they, who had been formerly in the service of Sul;^ ’AM- 
ud-Din, were not incBned to support his claims to the throne. The 
information, coming as it did from the ccanpanions of the i^Mn, 
filled their minds with fear; and believing themselves to be in immin- 
ent peril, they left the camp with their followers and ffed. Their 
flight created panic and confusion in the army; and the Hindus who 
naturaUy took advantage of the misfortune that befell them attacked 
their camp and plundered iti XJlu^ talc^ surprise, 
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and as Ke could not cope with the situation, hastily retreated to- 
wards Devagiri.® 

The account of Barani, valuable as it is, is not completely satis- 
factory; for it does not suggest any motive for the malicious intri- 
gues of ’Uhaid and ShaiMi Zada-i-Damashki, who, it must he men- 
tioned, had no cause of complaint against Ulu^ Their aim 

was not merely to incite rebellion against him in the camp but to 
compass his death, if Yahya bin Ahmad can be trusted, by means of 
assassination.® What induced them to adopt this extreme line of 
action cannot be entirely attributed to their love of mischief. 

Ibn Batuta’s account of this incident is somewhat different. 
He repi’esents ’Ubaid not as an unscrupulous villain but an unfortu- 
nate victim of Ulu^ Khan’s perfidy. On reaching Tiling with the 
army, Ulu^ lOian who was desirous of stirring up rebellion persu- 
aded his companion ’Ubaid to spread in the army a false report of 
the death of the Sultan. He expected that, on hearing this intelli- 
gence, the officers of the anny would accept him as their sovereign 
and swear allegiance to him. He was, however, disappointed in his 
hopes, and his plot recoiled on his own head. The officers did not 
believe the news of the Sultan’s death. They rebelled against him 
and wanted to put him to death; but Malik Timur who was one of 
the principal amirs of the army protected him and enabled him to 
flee to Ddili accompanied by ten faithful horsemen. Though 
Sultan Ghai3ris-ud-Din was aware of the treasonous desigrs of 
Ulugh Hian, he gave him money and troops and sent him back to 
Tiling to retrieve the disaster.^® 

The genuineness of Ibn Batuta’s account is not above doubt. 
Iflk Element that Sultan <^aiy§g-ud-Din sent back Ulu§i ICban 

8. TariM-i-FIraa SKShi^'E.'D, iju, pp. 231-33. 

9. T&nl^i-Mub&r'ak SMhi, <0,0. S. JxSi), p. 94, 

• f U.D. iii, p. 609. 
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with men and money to Tiling, though he was cognizant of his 
designs on the throne, is hardly credible. Ghaiyag-ud'-Din was a 
stern and just ruler; it is not likely that he would have condoned 
such a serious crime, though the perpetrator happened to be his own 
son and heir. Mloi’eover, the later conduct of the Stiltan towards 
the prince does not betray any sign of suspicion or distrust. It is 
hard to believe, under these circumstances, that Ulugh Khan 
intended to rebel against his father and seize the tlmone. 

A more satisfactory account of tlie incidents of Ulugh Khan’s 
first Tiling expedition is furnished by ’I^my. He states that, on 
entering Tiling at the head of his army, Ulu^ !l^an proceeded to 
plunder the country until he reached Warangal. When he arrived 
at the place, he devastated the neighbouring district, invested the 
fort and made the necessary preparations to capture it. His efforts 
were not crowned with success; the garrison held out obstinately. 
The imperial forces sat round the fort for six long months but could 
not find their way to reduce it. Meanwhile, the Sultan manifested 
signs of impatience. He wrote letters to Ulu^ Khan every w'eek 
charging him with indifference to the behests of the imperial court 
and with paying heed to the advice of evil counsellors. Ulu^ Kian 
perceived the amoyance of the Sultan; he was eager to bring the 
siege to a successful termination, and hasten to the court with the 
news of victory. Nevertheless, he could devise no plan to precipi- 
tate the fall of the fort. In his perplexity, he turned to the stars for 
help. There was in his camp a savant of the name of ’Ubaid who 
laid claim to a knowledge of the science of astrology; He stun- 
moned ’Ubaid to his presence and commanded him to discover, by 
means of his calculations, the day on which the fort was destined to 
fall into his hands. Charged with this task, ’Ubaid, though he was 
no adept, spent a busy week in calculation; at the end of this period 
ike rkumed to the il^an and proclaimed before him the day wi|t^ 
the. fort ,waS destined to faIJ_, He declared further that jf &e lort 
stiH remained unconqhered on thesaid day, and his pr^ctiwa Ihfett 
ed false, he was prepared to forfeit his Iffe on tke in its visi- 
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nity. Ulugh ]&an who believed that the prediction was genuine 
eagerly looked for the arrival of the appointed day, though he could 
perceive no signs of suhnussion in the fort. As the day fixed by 
’Ubaid for the fall of the fort drew near, he became nervous and 
alarmed; he knew diat the failure of ihe prediction meant his own 
death. To ward off the danger, he conceived an ingenious plan and 
proceeded without delay to carry it into effect. He paid a visit 
to the tents of Timur and Tigin who held the highest places in the 
army and told them in secret that a grave danger threatened their 
lives. He said that the Sultan died in Dehli, and the Hmn, though 
he was apprised of it, kept back the information from the com- 
manders as he intended to slay them treacherously. Timur and 
Tigin who were unaware of ’Ubaid’s real intentions, accepted his 
story as genuine, and becoming suspicious of Ulu^ Khan’s attitude 
began to watch his movements closely. Several other officers who 
were originally well di^osed towards Ulugh lOian turned against 
him when they learnt that he was secretly hatching plans for their 
destruction. Timur and Tigin, by virtue of their superior rank in 
the army, naturally assumed the leadership of the disaffected officers. 
They resolved to abandon Ulu^ Khan, and march away from his 
catiJp. To secure themselves from an attack from the Hindus, they 
made overtures to Prataparudra and obtained from him ah undertak- 
ing ■Qiat, for the space of one watdi after their departmre, he would 
remain within the fort without making any effort to go in pursuit 
of them with his forces. Then they broke up their camp, struck 
their tents, and having set fire to the temporary walls erected 
by them for the pxirposes of defence marched away from the environs 
of Warangal. But as they were moving Ulu^ Khan, roused by 
the unusual clamour that disturbed the camp, came out of his 
tent to ascertain its cause. He grasped its significance immediately, 
and apprehending danger to his person he quickly mounted a horse 
to flee probably to shelter and safety. Some of the commanders 
such as *Ain-ul-Mulk, KuvSja Hain Qadar Khan and Mai Afg&n 
who still adhered to him faithfully, seeing the danger in which he 
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stood, rushed to his side with their followers, and set up a cordon 
around him. The insurgents, foiled in their attempt to reach the 
Kj^n, marched away, and the lOian liimself foEowed in their wake 
a little later.^^ 

Igamy, no doubt, gives a more coherent and satisfactory account 
than others, although he occasionaEy skips over incidents and 
obscures the tenour of his lucid narrative. He does not, for inst- 
ance, describe fully the story fabricated by ’Ubaid to excite rebel- 
lion against Ulu^ ^an. He aUudes, it is true, to the circulation 
of the false rumour of the Sultan’s death, and the suppression of the 
intelEgence from Dehh by Ulu^ K|^,- but he does not explain how 
Timur and Tigin were persuaded to believe that these aUeged facts 
foretokened their destruction. Nevertheless, ’Iisamy’s narrative 
which is in general agreement with that of Barani, dispels doubt 
and uncertainty and furnishes much valuable information essential 
for a clear understanding of the facts pertaining to the expedition. 

What actuaUy happened xmder the walls of Warangal may now 
he stated briefly, though the conflicting character of the available 
evidence precludes the attainment <rf undisputable accuracy on aE 
points. Ulu^ Khan proceeded to Warangal with his army and in- 
vested the city for six months. It is not easy to ascertain what 
took place in the interval. As ’I§amy and Barani, who are, on the 
whole, hostfle to Ulugh ^an, attribute the disastrous conclusion 
of the expedition not to his rebelEous activities hut to the wfly 
machinations of a desperate astrologer, the charge of treason which 
Ibn Baju|a levels against him must be dweg^ded ^ gpoundle^ 
The circumstances in whidi ’Ubaid, the astrologer, precipitated the 
crisis and brought disaster to the imperial anny are far from clear, 
as Barani and ’I?amy give divergent accoxmts. The former state 
that during the interval Ulu^ Sban reduced the Hindus to extre^ 
mities, and that Praiaparudra offered to surrender the fort on 

U. ’IsSiny: WP. ^ 
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certain conditions, but as the ]^an had set his mind on the cap- 
ture of Prataparudra and his fort, he rejected the offer; ^Ubaid’s 
intrigues, however, frustrated his attempt and compelled him to 
abandon the siege. 'The latter declares, on the contrary, that Ulugh 
;^an failed to capture the fort though he invested it for six months. 
And as he lost confidence in his military strength to effect the capture, 
he turned, in the end, to the stars to learn when they decreed its fall. 
The astrologer ’Ubaid whom he employed for interpreting their 
will, baffled by their inscrutability, made a false prognostication of 
victory, and to evade the evil consequences excited a rebellion in 
the camp against him and forced him to raise the siege and evacu- 
ate the country. Tsamy is an earlier writer and discloses more 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of Deccan than Baranl. More- 
over, the veil of obscurity which the latter casts over the episode 
of ’Ubaid seems to screen facts which, for some unknown reason, he 
is not disposed to record. Nevertheless, the evidence is not quite 
conclusive to adopt one of these two views in preference to the 
other; and an endeavour to reach a decision in the present state of 
knowledge is not, perhaps, productive of satisfactory results.^^ 

However that may be, there is hardly room for doubt that the 
abandonment of the siege of Warangal was due to ^Ubaid’s intrigues. 


' T2, Ag|x®i Mahd) Husain attributes the outbreak of dissensions in Ulugh 
JQian's camp to the disagreement between him and his lieutenants with regards 
policy. “Tt seems,” says he, “that S‘ad and ’Ubaid quarrelled with Ulugh 
during the siege of Warangal for personal reasons. They had previ- 
ously come to Telingana under Malik Kafur and had taken part in the siege 
of WSrangal. They' knew that ’Ala-ud-Bln had specially advised 

Malik to witMraw the siege and retire to Behli as soon as the raja 

surrendered' and pronaised to pay the tribute. They favoured this mild policy 
of ’Ala-ud-Din 'and recollected how they had profited by it. Perhaps they 
'also recollected how l^^nsrau Kitan, far from pressing the siege of Warangal 
, accepted the rich offers made to him and had agreed to retire. They, 
the grim resolve of Ulugh IQian to press the ^ege' and wore 
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He gulled Timur and Tigin •with the story of a plot hatched by 
Ulugh l^an for their destruction as they were supposed to stand, 
on account of their ’Alai connections, in his way to the throne; and 


cliagiined at his refusal to accept the tempting offers of the raja.’* Rise and 
Fall of Muhammad Bin Tiiqhhiqi p. 53. 

Ihis explanation is, no doubt, ingenious; but it is not based on evidence. 
There is no reason to suppose that any of the officers who precipitated this 
rebellion had accompanied Malik Kafur during his Telingana campaign. No 
historian eidier contemporary or later speaks of them in this connection. 
Some of the am^rs such as Timur and Tigin, no doubt, accompanied Qtusrau 
lOian to Ma’bar, but the Ma’foar expedition had no connection with the 
invasion of Telingana, although Yahya bin Ahmad unfortunately mixes them 
up together and makes it appear that Sbusrau lO^an conquered both Telin- 
gana and Ma’bar during the course of a single expedition. Amir Khusrau 
and Tsamy, the two contemporary historians who notice Khusrau lOitan’s 
Tiling expedition at some length do not mention the names of any one of 
the rebellious amirs. Amir Khusrau refers only to IQiwaja Haji, the 
(E.D. iii, p. 559) and Isamy to none at all; and Khwaja Haji, according to 
Tsamy, did not join the rebellious amtrs, but remained faithful to Ulugh 
Khan. 

li 

Futuh-us-^SaUtln^ p, 387. 

There is, therefore, no ground for the belief that Timur and his 
fellow rebels accompanied either Malik Na’ib Kafur or Qjusrau 
to Tiling. Nor is there evidence in support of the contention that the rebel- 
lious nobles turned against Ulugh IQian owing to their disagreement Wift, 
Mm w!tn‘ 'regards the policy whidi he adopted in dealing with the']Mot''Of, 
Tiling. According to Ml accounts, the rebellion was fomented by 
was prompted by Ms love of misehief or “die desire to escap^_^froM' 'the ^con- 
sequence of a false prediction tvMcdi w^ threal^hing' h^ar thf 
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instigated them to rise in revolt. Having resolved on rebellioHj 
Timur and Tig'in together with' the other officers who Joined them 
sent a messenger to the court of PrataparudrUj as they feared an 
attack from Ms soldiers at' the earliest favourable opportunity^ and 
secured from him a solemn undertaking that he would allow them 
to depart from his^ country v^ithout molestation. Heartened by his 
assurance of safety, they were engaged in making preparations for 
departure, when they caught sight of Ulugh I^an mounted on a 
horse in front of his tent, ■ Unable to restrain their feelings, they 
rushed upon him with the object of putting him to death, but were 
baulked of their prey by the vigilance of Ulugh Khan’s followers 
who stood round him like an impenetrable barrier and forced them 
to retire.^^ Foiled in their attempt on the life of Ulugh KMn, the 
rebels fell back and slowly marched away towards the Marhatta 
frontier leaving Ulu^ :!^an beMnd to extricate himself as well 
as he could. 

IJhigh Khan^s Flight 

XJlu^ Khan was left in a most precarious position 
which the dictates of prudence urged him to abandon as early 
as possible. The rebels, no doubt, departed, but their d^arture 
turned to be a signal for the appearance of a graver danger. The 
Hindus, whom Ulu® Khan held penned in the fort for the last six 


13. BaranI does not mention' .this incident, and Isamy makes hut a 
covert allusion; hut Ibn Batuta who heard of this attack refers to it. He 
states that the, rebels Svi^ed to kill’ Ulugh Khan; but he wrongly ascribes 
-'Malik Timur the credit of offering him protection. (E.D. iii, p, 600*). 
AecdrdMg to Yaliya bin Ahmad, the rebels were Incited to take this step 
by'TJbaid hirn^lf. He' epmloyed,' says he, *the Urmrs and the maliks such 
as Malik Takin and others for assassinating Ulugh Khan/ But his assertion 
■ that 'die Khin dispersed them widi the assistance of 50 horsemen seems to 
;; "b? ' an ezaggeradon . 

ShMh% (Q.O.S. Ixiii), p, 04. 
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or seven months, did not fail to take advantage of the altered situa- 
tion in Ms camp. Prataparudra observed faitlifully the terms of his 
agreement with the rebels; but as soon as they marched away, he 
was free to deal with Ulugh' as sternly as he desired. The 
Khan himself must have been aware of this; but before he could 
disentangle himself, the gates of the fort opened, and a large body 
of fierce Hindu warriors rushed upon his camp. Isamy has noth- 
ing to say of tliis incident; but Barani is quite explicit* *^This 
event,’’ says he, ‘Vas very opportune for the besieged Hindus, and 
saved them. They sallied forth and plundered the baggage of the 
army, and Ulugh Khan with his immediate followers retreated to 
Devagiri”^^ An echo of this attack is preserved in. the praiasti of 
the Kavella clan of the Velama community. The chief of this clan 
who . was in the service of Prataparudra is said to' have : deprived 
Ulugh Khan of the seven constituents of his offico and destroyed 
the pride of Malik NemaL^® As was to be naturally expected under 
the circumstances, UlugK KhaMs retreat to Devagiri was not un- 
hampered; for, according to Perishta, he was pursued by the 
enemy with great slaughter.’^^ Tj^my who gives an interesting 
account of the events that took place during this retreat states 
that Ulugh Khan started in the wake of the rebels from Warangal 
and caught up with them on the way. He marched by their side 
without any mishap for two or three days; but fearing a sudden and 
unexpected clash between them and his followers he made over- 
tures of peace, suggesting that in the interests of both, it was desira- 

14 'SMM, iil, p. 2S2. 

15. 

' IH'celc, Mm. IS. 4. 3. p. 101. The Kaifiyat of Anu'mahon4<^ 
lengthy description of the battle in which Ulugh Khin was defeated; ibutAfe 
account Is so compleMy encrusted with- legendary matter that it is linphlsfelble 
tn separate fact from fiction, ‘ , . . 

16. Biigga, Feristo, i, p. 404*. ■■ ' • . ; ' ' 
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He tliat one of tliem should remain where they were encamped at 
that time, and allow the other to go in advance by a single day’s 
journey. The rebels having accepted these proposals, Ulugh Khan 
moved with his troops in advance in the direction of Kotgir,^"^ 
Ulugh Qian’s desire to arrive at an understanding with the 
rebels cannot entirely be attributed to his fear of a possible clash 
between them and his officers. At the time when he concluded the 
truce with the rebels, he was still within striking distance of Waran- 
gal, and he could not have been entirely free from molestation 
at the hands of the Hindus who plundered his camp and pursued him 
in his retreat. The pressure of the Hindus on his rear must have 
made his position considerably insecure. His attempt to make up 
his quarrel with the rebels and win their goodwill was probably 
intended to bring himself under the mantle of their protection, as 
they were immune, in virtue of their agreement with Prataparudra, 
from the Hindu attacks. Whatever might have been his real 
motive, he managed, as a consequence of the truce with them, to 
place their forces between himself and his pursuers, and continue 
his retreat without further obstruction, though his mind was still 
beset with fear and anxiety. When he reached the neighbourhood 
of Kotglr, he chanced upon the army of Majir Abu Eija who was 
engaged in a vain attempt to reduce that fort. Ulu^ l^an, whose 
faith in the loyalty of the officers was profoundly shaken by his 
recent reverses, was at first distrustful of Majir, as he was not 
quite certain of his attitude towards him; but Majir who soon per- 
ceived the cause of his distrust hastened to his camp with presents 
and tribute to allay his suspicion; and assured him, with many pro- 
testations of his loyalty, of his support and co-operation in bringing 
the rebels to book. The great cordiality displayed by Majir, coupl- 
ed ivith his assurance of help, lifted the gloom off Ulugi K|^’s 
mind and restored cheerfulness to Ms disposition.^^ 


Ti, FuW.h’^m>~SaUtin^ pp. 387-S 
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Majlr proceeded immediately to concert measures to lay hold 
of the rebels. He addressed letters to die zanundars and the heads 
of all the districts intimating that a band of rebels were passing 
through the country. He coinmanded (that they should attack 
these rebels, seize them^ and send their chiefs, if Ihey were taken 
prisoners, to the court of the king. When these letters reached 
their destination, troops proceeded from every paragai^a to all 
places of importance to watch the roads and intercept them. Having 
thus completed his arrangements, Majir accompanied Ulugh 
to Devagiri, where he remained in readiness to meet any new situa- 
tion that might arise. 

The steps taken by Majir to overpower the rebels proved 
effective. They, no doubt, arrived at Kalyan without any accident, 
and lay encamped there in the belief that they need no longer fear ; 
the king. However, they soon discovered that their confidence was 
misplaced. Summoned to action by the letters addressed to them 
by Majir Abu Rija, the zamind^s of the country flocked to Kalyan 
with their troops and surrounded the city. When the rebels found 
themselves within the ring of destruction, they lost heart and sought 
safety in flight; but most of them either perished in the attempt or 
fell into the hands of the zamind^s.^^ Some of the rebel comman- 
ders such as Tigin and Timur were killed;^^ a few managed to hide 


19. lUd, pp. 389-90. 

20. Baratsl: TdnJ^-^i^Ftrtlz ShSM, E.B. sii, p. S33; Briggs, Ferisfiti, i; 
p. 404. 

Ferishta describes the capture and destruction of the rebels m 
greater detail. According to him, dissensions arose among the rebel leaders 
and they separated; their followers turned against them; and their weapons 
and baggage fell into the hands of the infidels. Malik Timur went with 
some persons into midst of ihe zamindars of Tiling, and there, he 
perished; Malik TigIn was sl^ by the zamIndSrs of Marhatfa, ’ and life 
was sent to Ulugh I^Sn at BlvagM; tS#” captdl^d aS^ ifetk 'Cjul (Mai?) 
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themselves in obscure places whence they xiltimately escaped to 
Bengal and took shelter in the court of the Sultan Shams-ud-Din at 
Lakhnautl^i The rest including ’Ubaid, Malik Kafur the seal- 
bearer, Nazir-ud-Din Kulazar, and Kahtuni were taken prisoners 
and sent to Ulu^ !^an’s camp at Devagiri.®® 


The punishment of the rebels: 

When the rebels reached Devagiri, they appear to 
have been subjected to an enquiry to discover where the 
mischief had originally started. ‘An enquiry,’ says Ferishta, 
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IIS 


reports were discovered, seized 'and sent prisoners to DeMi.’^^ 
Uln^ Khan with much precaution, provided them with a strong 
escort, lest they should escape on the -way*. At Ms command, Ms 
“brother, prince Malpnud Kh§n, who was the governor of Devagiri, 
led them to Dehii and made them over to the Sultan with a report 
of the part wMch they had played during the rebellion* 

The Sulpn held a great durbar in the plain of Siii, and when 
the prisoners were brought before him, he summarily ordered them, 
according to Ferishta, To be buried- aUve/ with the severe remark, 
^that as they had buried him alive in jest, he would bury them alive 
in earnest*^^^ This is, however, contradicted by early writers* Ibn 
Batufa slates that ^Ubaid was killed, and KMur was impaled on a 
shaip stake;2S according to Barani, both ’Ubaid and Kifur as well 
as their other accomplices were all impaled alive*^® T^amy who 


Briggs, FerisMa^ i, p* 404. No reteence to 'this enguiry Is, how- 
ever, found In the published Persian text* The rebels are said to have been 
sent to Dehii in chains. 

tX3^f j ^ 

tr^T c:,l- Ojj 

T^nl^’-i'-Ferkhiaf (Naval Kishore Press), 1, p. ISl* 

24. Briggs, Ferhhta^ % p. 405. The published Persian terf does- not 
mention this remark; it refers only to stem judgment* 

j yt Ks\5j fj 

» Sy» ^ 

f&Ttkh^i^-FefitmhU (Naval Kishore Press), i, p. 13£- ,, 
25* B. D. ill, p, 609, _ 


26* IMd*, p. 233* 
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must have been an eye witness, for he was residing in Dehli at 
that time, describes how each of the rebel leaders was executed. 
’Ubaid was impaled on a stake even as he stipulated on the day 
when he foretold victory to Ulugh lean’s arms. The punishment 
meted out to Kafur, the seal bearer, was such that people remem- 
bered it with terror. Nazhr Kulazar was taken to the thrashing 
floor where he was trampled to death under the foot of an ele- 
phant.®^ 


ISxe wrath of the Sultan did not cool down with the execution 
of the rebels. It extended to their families and involved them in 
destruction. Following tho cruel cLstom of tlic ago, Sultan Ghai- 
ya§-ud-Din sent his men into the distiicts where they Ihed, and 
having brought them forcibly to Dehli, put them to death in a most 
inhuman fashion.®* The sternness which the Sultan had displayed 
in putting down the rebellion inspii'ed wholesome dread in the 
minds of the people; and they eschewed all thoughts of rebellicsn 
during the remaining years of his reign. 


27. FttKt|i-us-SakiJin, i^. 390-91 


28. Barani: TfirIfeA-i-F»ruz Shahi, E.D. iii, p. 233. 

. TSsi^-i-Mnb&rak Shahi (G.O.S. Ixiii), pp. 94-5. 

T3iirifefc-i-Fcri*hte (Naval Kishore Press), Part 1, p. 131. 

tJ** jj) sS” liUck-l j 




Ttore is nothing con«5X»ding to this sentence in Brigs’ 
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SHcmOK 3 


The Second Tiling Expedition 


The did not give up the projected conquest of 

Telingana. The failure of the first expedition served only 
to strengthen his purpose, and urged him to make 
fresh endeavours. To retrieve the disaster, he resolved to 
send an expedition once again. It is said that Ulugh Khan repaired 
to Dehli to explain to the Sultan the circumstances in which he 
was compelled to retreat from Warangal; and was asked, on nar- 
rating his story, to return to Telingaim at the head of a fresh army 
and resume the conquest of the country.^ This, however, does not 
appear to have been the case; for, Baran! clearly indicates that 
, Ulugh remained in Devagiri and reinforcements- were sent ■ 

to him thither by the Sultan with instructions to march to Tiling 
and subjugate that country;^® and Tsamy seems to be in agree- 
ment with him, as he does not allude to Ulu^’ lean’s visit to 
Dehli in this connection,^^ Therefore, it may be presrtmed that he 
did not go, on this occasion, to Dehli but awaited in Devagiri the 
arrival of reinforcements. The Sulp.n, in the meanwhile, made 
energetic preparations for sending a fresh expedition, and despatch- 
ed a strong force within the short space of four months. 


As soon as the reinforcements reached Devagiri, Ulu^ Khan 
set out for Tiling, and by rapid marches arrived on the 


29. Bbn Bat.uta assorts 'that GIu^ 
from Waraisgal, but was sent back to conquer Telingana at the 
head of a fresh army. (E.D. iii, p, 6091) . And Yahya bin Ahmad agrees with 
him (Tdnl^^i’^Mnhamk Shahi, (G.O.S. bciii), p. 96). Nizam-ud-Dm Ahmad 
fah<%q&M>^Akhan,-i^^ (Eng, Tr. I, p. 212,, of. Briggs Feriste, I, 
plac^ the visit some time subsequent to the execution of the rebels ' 


SO. B. B. ih, p. 
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frontier; lie seized - Bldar which stood on the frontier, 
•and several other foists along his route in the interior, and posted 
strong garrisons under trustworthy officers to protect them.^ At 
last, he reached the town of Bodhan which was at a distance of ten 
days journey from Warangal, and invested the fort for three or 
four days; the inhabitants were so panic stricken that the chief of 
the fort with all his men offered sulimission and begged for quarter. 
Ulu^ ^an pardoned them and having converted the chief and his 
people to IslaiUj raised the siege and proceeded on his .way to 
Warangal,®^ 

Hie second siege and capture of Warangal are disposed of 
briefly by Barani and the later historians. It is said that Ulu^ 
Khan laid siege to the mud fort, and after assailing it vigorously 
with the siege engines for a few days, captured the interior as well 


32. Briggs, Ferishta, i, p. 405, Cf. Tdril^'-i-Ferwhta (Naval Kishore 
Press), p. 131, 


33. Isamy: Ftituh-‘US--SaUtmj p. 391 


6.^ JsT 

jWr" ^j3 ) gf ^ 


^5'^ 3SJ tf' jf 1 ^^^ 

jUnck 
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as the exterior citadel^^^ As a matter of fact^ the siege extended 
over a period of five months; and it is. doubtful whether Ulu^' 
could have at all captured the fort, had he not been aided 
by Pratipariidra’s amazing lack of foresight. 

As soon as Ulugh Hian retreated from Warangal at the end of 
his jfh’st expedition, Prataparudra celebrated a feast in honour of 
his victory over the Mussalinaiis* He deluded himself with the 
belief that they would not invade his coimtry again in the near 
future. Therefore, he opened the granaries in the foii and sold 
away the stoi’ed up grain completely, he also commanded his sub- 
jects to give up warlike activities and busy themselves with agri- 
cultural operations* He soon discovered, however, the unwisdom 
of his actions. Within four months of his retreat, Ulugh &an 
suddenly made his appearance again in Telingapa, and was 
approaching the capital by rapid marches. The fort was without a 
proper garrison to maintain its defence; and without adequate grain 
to provision the garrison during a siege. The success which attended 
the Muslim arms in this campaign must be attributed to a great 
extent to Pratapamdra’s misplaced confidence. 

Though taken unwares by the enemy, Prataparudra put up a 
plucky fight. He made hasty preparations for the defence of the 
fort, and shut himself in. Ill-equipped as he was to stand a siege, 
he managed to withstand the attacks of the Mussalmans for five 
months; but it was inevitable that, in the absence of outside help, 
he should submit; for the scanty stock of provisions which he 
hastily gathered ran out, and famine stalked into the fort. More- 
over, the spirit of his folowers, who weie sick unto deaii thfoii^' 
hunger and weariness, was completely broken; and they clamoured 
for peace. When Prataparudra saw that the siege could no longer 
be maintained, he resolved to surrender the fort, and sent a mea- 



34. T&fM-i-rtr^ ShSh%, iij, p, 233; cf. 

(G.O.S. IxaU), p.m. ' ' 
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senger to Ulu^ Khan begging for quarter. On the receipt of a 
.favourable: reply j lie threw open. the gates and delivered. :himself .. 
with the other members of his family into Ulu^ Kian^s hands. 
The Muhammadan army then entered the fortj plundered the 
houses and demolished public buildings. 

The Captivity and death of Pmtdparudrai 

Prataparudra was not allowed to remain long in Telin- 
gana after the fall of Warangal. His presence in the 
country was not desirable, as it might give rise to politic 
cal complications which were likely to endanger the position 
of the Mussalmans. Ulugh !]^an who clearly foresi^w this danger 
took immediate steps to remove him from the country. He sent 
him with all his relations and dependents to Dehli protected by a 
strong escort under Qadar Khian and !]^waja Haji, two officers of 
his suite in whom he had perfect confidence/’^^ Tliey v/ere not 
destined to lead the illustrious prisoner to Dehli; for, before they 
could reach the metropolis, Prataparudra bade farewell to this 
mundane world and hastened to meet his creator.-^'^ His death, 
however, does not appear to have been brought about by 


35. ’Mmy: Futuh--us~Sal5Mnj pp. 391-92. 

The fall of Warangal and the capture of Prataparudra are attributed, 
in certain local chronicles, to the treachery of the Reddi chiefs who, piqued 
by the favour which he bestowed on the Velamas, accepted a bribe from 
Ulugh Igian and stood aloof without joining the fight. (Kakatlya 
Sancika. pp. 77-8), Much reliance cannot be placed on the evidence of 
these chronicles as they are largely legendary in character; and no definite 
eoncltision can be drawn, as to the treason of the Reddis from the ques-« 
tionable data fmmished by them. 

, ^ ; 38. Barani: iSMIii, E.D. iii, p. 233. 

Shsuns-i-SIraj AM: Sfmhk'E,!). ili, jp. " 387 . 
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natural causes. In a copper plate record dated 1423 A.D. he is 
said to have departed to the world of the gods by his own desire. 
This seems to suggest that he either committed suicide or was 
slain at his own instance by one of his followers,^® Prataparudra 
who was a proud monarch could not probably reconcile himself to 
a life of captivity. Perhaps he realised with feelings of poignancy 
that he would be pointed out as a symbol of the victory of Islam over 
his own race. He must have considered' death as the only honoura- 
ble means of escape and deliberately embraced it ringing down the 
curtain on the final act of tlie drama of his life. 


BS. ■ J .T.A., ii,. p. 106. 

Tasmin Pratdparudre svasthdnam svecchaya’-iva ydtavati 

Atha sd hhurz=:yavana’'may% jata«it?a mahdmuho moJiinid, 

J. Eamayya Pantulu, the editor of the inscription, ignores the phrase, 
svecchaya-'ivck, in ins interpretation of the verse; but V, Prabhakara Sastri 
who recognizes its importance seems to understand by it 'a state of free- 
dom^; for he explains the meaning of svecchaya--iva as follows: 'That is to 
say that Prataparudra did not die in battle etc,, having been defeated by 
the Turu^kas’’ (unigdra-inimthcitm, p. 40) . The passage as inter 
preted by Prabhakara Sastri indirectly supports the tradition that Pratapa- 
rudra was restored to liberty by his followers. This, together 
with the existence of two inscriptions dated respectively in 

1326 and 1330 A. D, attributed to Prataparudra, seems to 
point in the same direction. Swayed by the evidence of these 
facts and the opinion of the Andhra historians, I held that Prataparudra 
did not die on bis way to Behli, but was rescued from captivity by hh fol- 
lowers; and attempted to reconcile ihe evidence of these facts with the 
statement of Shams-i-SIraj Afif. (Origm of the City and the Empire of 
Vnayanagara, p. 113 S) . But this position has been rendered invalid by the 
.discovery of a copper plate inscription of Prolaya Nayaka which clearly 
alludes to the captivity and death of Prataparudra in the 
wars. (BhMTa% 'p, 313) , Moreover, of the two inscriptioiis atShife'E'IS ‘fo 
Pratapai’udra, the one dated 1330 A.B, has turned out, on 
tion, to be that of the Gajapati Pirataparudrar,' (l m grateftii 
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Seotgn 4 


The subjugation of the Kdkatly a kingdom 


The fall of Warangal and' the capture of Prataparudra were not 
iiioinediately Mlowed by of the Kakatiya dominions 

to the Mnssalmaiis. 'Though the Muslim historians roundly assert 
that the whole of TelingtinLa was brought under control, the con- 
quest 'of the not completed without further resistance^ 

XJlu^ Khan appears to have met with some opposition in the 
south-western - Aiidhra, ■ Tjsamy alludes to the conquest of 

Gutti : a in one of the opening ' sections; of his . work.^^ 

Gutti was 'at this time, under- .-the rule of a, Telugu Go^-a chief . caled 
Jagatapi. Gangayadeva who, taking advantage of the dissolution of 
the Seuna kingdom after E^adeva’s death in 1313 A.0., seems to 
have established his authority over portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts.^® The Kurrmra Rdmana Kathe^ a Kanarese chroni- 
cle of the chiefs of Kampili, states that some time before the flight 


tendent for Epigraphy, Madras for securiug for my study a fresh estampage of 
the ioscription) . . Though the other inscription dated 1326 A.B, still offers 
difficulty, the copper plate charter of Prolaya Nayaka leaves, no room for 
doubt that Prataparudra died in captiwty as stated by Shams-i-Siraj Afiff 


39* Futuh'^m^BaUtm (Agra) p. 29, couplets 590-91. 

, , *‘Wh 0 conquered Tiling by the force of his arm? Who conquered 
J^pnagar m far as Bengal f Who conquered Gutt! and Kiinti at first and 
WaAed hfc movi'kk 'the' waters of the sea?** 

It is obvious that the author .of these achievements was ‘'Ulu# 
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of BaM-ud-Din Garshasp to Kampili, Kunaara Ramanatha, the war- 
like son of Kampili Raya, repelled an attack of Jagatapi on Kum- 
mata. The cause of this inva^on is said to have been the desire 
of Jagatapi to avenge the insult which Ramanatha offered to the 
Sulpn of Dehli by destroying the imperial palanquin which was 
sent round with the army for collecting the tribute.'^ If this were 
the cause of Jagatapi’s invasion, it is evident that he owed allegi- 
ance to Ghaiyag-ud-Din Tug^aq who must have been the Sulpn 
of Dehli at this time. Jagatapi must have been compelled to sub- 
mit to the Sul]tan, when ‘Ulugh Khan captured his capital Gutti. 
Though no information is available about the operations at Kunti 
(in the Kumool Dt.)'^ and other parts of the coimtry, the allusion 
to the washing of ‘Ulugh Khan’s sword in the waters of the sea 
appears to indicate the subjugation of the littoral along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. The presence of Salar Uiwi, one of ‘Ulugh 
Sian’s officers, at Rajahmimdry in 1324 A.D. strengthens the 
belief that the coastal region did not submit to the Muslim armies 
without a struggle.^ Ulu^ IGian did not entirely depend <ai 
force for establishing his control over the land; he seems to have 
adopted to some extent a policy of conciliation which was calculated 
to make his rule as little obnoxious to the Hindu cliiefs as possible. 
He allowed some of the old Hindu officers of Prataparudra to rule the 
coimtry, provided they agreed to pay him an annual tribute, and 
even received a few of the former ministers of the kingdom into his 
iavour; and treated them genei'ously so as to make them 


I 


41. QJMS, 1929, Supp. p. 3. 




42. Hie exact situation of this fort is not known; but, according to 
EaTnardpyam, Somadeva, one of the ancestors of Araviti Bukka, and a con* 
of the famous Kampili Baya^ conquered the fort of Kimti, 

,|)a^u, Hudugallti, Anegondi and Sara--consequen% he acqtdred 
. of 'the Conqueror of p* 82 ^ “ ' 
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forgetful of their loss of freedom, Most of the chiefs seem to have 
submitted to the Muslim rule without furthei* opposition; and agreed 
to pay tribute to the' Sultan: 'of Dehli in the place of their old: 
sovereign. 


The Conquest of Ma'bar 

Notwithstanding the Muslim invasions under ^alji Sultans, 
Ma’bar still remained unconquered; the country was no doubt 
ravaged and plundered both by Malik Kafur and Khusrau lOian, 
as noticed already, but remained unsubdued,^® Although Barani 
mentions Ma’bar incidentally as one of the provinces of the Dehli 
empire at the time when Sul^n Muhammad Tughlaq transferred 
his capital to Devagiri,^ he does not give the date of its conquest. 
Yahya bin Ahmad states that Ulugh ;^an was entrusted with the 
command of an expedition against Ma’bar in 721 A.H. by Ghaiya.^- 
ud-Din Tughlaq.^’^ As Ulugh l^an sustained a defeat at Warangal 


44 A contemporary work on Svarasdstra by Ganapanaradbya, a 
brother of Ramaraja who flourished in Prataparudra’s court, alludes to the 
manner in which some of the old Hindu nobles were treated by the Sultan. 
Ganya, the father of the author, was a minister of Prataparudra; and Ramaraja. 
bis elder brother, was held in great esteem. After the overthrow of the Kaka»- 
tiya power, the Sultan showed him great favour; bestowed on him wealth; 
restored him hi$ former possessions, placed under him chiefs of cavalry and 
treated him with the respect due to a mmidcdesvara. {Bhdratif xii, pp. 29- 
• It is not unlikely that TOugfe treated the other diiefs and minis- 
■ in the same manner. 


45. 'See Ha’har Ml-23, pp. 192-21S. 


‘When the business of the State was brought into order (after ilai 
on ^24 ,Sha*bip 121 A.H.), His Ifejesly sent out Ulugi^ 
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and was consequently compelled to retreat to Devagiri, he could 
not have proceeded to Ma’bar at that time; hut it is not unlikely 
that after the fall of Warangal in 1323 A.D. that he might have led 
an expedition to Ma’har and subdued the country. The P&'^yan 
Chronicle, as a matter of fact, assigns the conquest of Maduxa to 
1248 Rudliirodgari corresponding to 227th year the Kollam- 
alinda era; and this date works out correctly to 1323 A.D. During 
this year Athi Sulpn and one Malik Nemi ‘came from Dehli in the 
north, and taking Parakramadiva’, the ruling king of Madui'a, 
‘captive, they sent him to Dehli and conquered the country.’^® The 
account of the chronicle is based on facts. The Pandyan records 
of the period mention the name of a chief of the family called Para- 
krama whose sway extended over Tinnevelly, Mjadura, Ramnad, 
and Tanjore districts as well as the Pudukottah State. He is said 
to have ascended the throne in 1315 A.D.^® An epigraph dated 
732 A.H. (1332 A.D.) inscribed on the wall of the temple of 
Bhumisvara at Rangiam in the Pudukottah State refers to Adi 
Sultan as the ruler of the country, and shows without doubt that 
Muslim rule was established in the heart of Ma’bar. The identity 
of Adi Sulpn is not however clearly established; he may probably 
be identified with Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq himself.^® 


Khan with a vast force against Tiling, and Ma’bar in the same yean' 
TdrU^-i-^MuMrak SkdM (G*O.S. Ixiii), p* 93, 


-te. Taylor: Hist. Mm. % 203. 


49. Pandym Kingdom^ p..245; Chronological List, 447-449. 


50. Dr. S. K. Aiyyangar, wire proposes this identification, suggests that "'it is 
barely possible it refers to Jalal-nd-Din who must have been the governor 
of Ma’bar" in this year’ (South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 165, 
% 1). • The evidence on 'point' is not quite clear. Al&ou^' 

(see Foreign Notk^e'e, p. 317) : a^erte , that Aj^'ah wa4'^o"!gQy- 

fmor of MaTjar, speaks of him only’ as Of Madura' and declare^ 
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refers to the capt'ore of a king of Ma’bar by one of the Sultans of 
Dehli, though it is not easy to discover the identity of the captor,®^ 
Hie person who actually effected the capture of the Mahar ruler' 


that he usurped the government , of ihe province after murdering the officers 
who were in chai-ge of the adaninistration, Futtih^iis-^Salaivi^ p. 449. 

^ d^y} 

This is corroborated by Y^ya bin Ahmad:— “Sa'iyid Hasan Kithiii 
........fermented a revolt at Ma’bar, and having killed some of the impe- 
rial officers that liad been appointed to Ihe district, and gaining over others 
to Ms own party, put Mmself in possession of the entire country of Ma*bar.” 
(TdnMi-i-MttMrafe ShdM, G.O.S*, Ixlii, p. 108). 

It is therefore doubtful whether Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din was the gov- 
ernor of Ma*bar at the time of his revolt. The evidence of the Indian his- 
torians seems to indicate that he occupied a subordinate role in the govern- 
ment of Ma’bar. Therefore, Adi Sultan mentioned in the Ranglam inscrip- 
tion cannot be definitely identified with him, 

’ 51, p. 29, 

^ Ij iXw Js/ sM D J 6 Aj 

^*Who pitched hfe tent in Bevgir at first? In whose hands did the 
Mng of Mal>ar become a prisoner? Who conquered Tiling by the force of 
his arm? Who conquered Jajanagar as far as Bengal? ” 

The lines preceding these couplets describe the conquests of Ala-ud-Din 
Sialji, It was also ‘Ala-ud-Din that first attacked Devagiri. Ihere is, how- 
ever, no. evidence whatever to show that a Papdyan king had ever been cap- 
'tuiM fjy/Ala-ud-DiMs officers. Even 'I^amy does not refer to any such 
IncMkit In campaign in Mabar. The second half of 

the first couplet cited| above seems fo refer to the captee of Pffiidya Para- 
kratnadeva by Adi Sultan in 1323 A.D. ’Isarny may be tentatively taken to 
have had in his mind Ulugh Khan while speaking of the capture of the king 
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was, perhaps, Ulu'^ ^an himself ®‘ There is thus sufficient Justifi- 
cation for assuming that as soon as he effected the conquest of 
Warangal, XJlu^ Khan, marched at the head of an army to Ma’bar 
captured the hing of Madura, and took possession of his government 
and laid the foundations of Muslim rule in the country. 

Section 6 

Expedition against Jdjnagar 

The circumstances in which UIu^ jyian led his forces against 
Jajnagar (Orissa) are not known. Tlie scanty information fur- 
nished by the Muslim historians affords little or no help. The pur- 
pose for which the expedition was undertaken is nowhere clearly 
stated. It is not known whether it was designed to subjugate 
Orissa, or merely to capture the elephants, which abounded in that 
country, for military purposes. Whatever be the underlying motive 
of the expedition, it opened up a fresh field for the exercise of 
Muslim imperialistic ambitions. 

Ulu^ KMn set out from Warangal about the middle of 1324 
A.D. and marched with his army along the east coast subduing the 
petty Nayaks that still remained at large. He captured the city of 
Rajahmundry on the Godavari, where he caused a mosque to he 
built to commemorate his victory.®® Turning in a north-easterly 
direction, he marched towards the Uriya frontier which he seems 
to have reached without opposition. 

The intelligence of the arrival of Ulu^ ®?an’s army havioig 
been conveyed to the Gajapati Vira Bhanudeva U, he promptly 
concerted measures to repel the invasion. According to Isamy 
who alone furnishes the details of this campaign, Vira Bhanudeva 
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quickly gathered together a force of 40,000 foot armed with sword 
and lance, 500 horse, and a powerful contingent of war elephants 
which he placed under the command of a great noble of his court, 
and despatched to the frontier to oppose the invaders. The Uriya 
forces, as soon as they arrived on the frontier, came into conflict 
with the Muhammadans; and in an engagement that took place 
suffered a heavy defeat. Many were slain in the battle and the 
survivors sought safety in fli^t. Ulu^ Hian pltindered their 
camp and took much booty beside the whole contingent of war ele- 
phants which was immediately despatched to the court of the 
Sulpn at Dehli.^ 

Barani and other historians assert that Ulu^ lOiIn returned 
to Warangal immediately after this victory®® But they do not dis- 
close the reason for his sudden retirement after a successful prelimi- 
nary skirmish with the Uriya army. Probably Ulu^ had no 
desire to undertake the subjugation of a difficult mountainous coun- 
try like Orissa. His object was perhaps to make military demons- 
tration on the Uriya frontier to prevent the possibility of an attack 
from that side on the imperial territory. 

What Ulu^ lOian mi^t have done, had he the opportunity of 
leading another expedition to Orissa, it is difficult to imagine. He 


54 FutHTy-us-SalaUn, pp. 392-3. 




55. TanJ^^i'^Firuz E.I>. iii, p. 234; Tarlhh^i-Muhdrak SMh%t 

(G.O.S, Mil), p. 90. 

.. ’Iigtmy, however, states that ULugh Khan proceeded from Jajnagar 
aimc%'to I>eM!, carrying with him the booty to pay homage to the Sulpn. 
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was, however, recalled to the court, soon after his arrival at Waran- 
gal, to direct the affairs of the State during the Sultan’s absence 
in Bengal; and had to assume the reins of government as the Sultan 
met with a fatal accident, on his return from Bengal, and died. 
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The Mughal War 

At the time when Muhammad bin Tughlaq ascended the 
throne, large portions of Deccan and South India acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Sult^ of DeiiH. Marhatta and Tiling were 
as effectively under the control of the imperial government as the 
districts in the immediate neighbourhood of Dehli; and a viceroyal- 
ty was set up in the far distant Ma’bar to consolidate the recent 
conquests, and establish the imperial authority on a firm and perma- 
nent basis. However, tlie pe nins ula as a whole was not brought 
under the shadow of the imperial umbrella. Several Hindu states 
such as Karidhyana, Kampiii and Dwarasamudra still stood outside 
the pale of the empire; and displayed a tendency to create trouble 
and subvert the authority of the Sultan. The reduction of these 
states was essential for securing the stability of the empire; and 
Suljan Muhammad lacked neither ability nor resources to embark 
on the enterprise. 


Expedition against the Mughals (1325 AJ).} 

The Sultan’s attention was, however, engaged by a serious 
pjoblem whi^ demanded an immediate solution. The Murals who 
had by the time established themselves in Khur a-san and Central 
had been m aking for some years in the past persistent efforts 
to aeeurte a footing in India. Every year they would cross the Indus, 
descend upoh the plains of Hindustan, and ravage the outlying 
provinces of the empire causing thereby much damage to the life 
and property of the Sultan’s subjects. This could not be tolerated; 
and the Suljan decided to put an end to this annual irruption of 
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the barbarians. Instead of awaiting their arrival at the usual 
timej he resolved to turn the tables on them by leading a punitive 
expedition into their territory^ 

The Sultan commanded Ms nobles and officers to draw one 
yearns salary from the imperial treasury and eq,uip their forces with 
new weapons of war as expeditiously as possible; and when the 
forces were ready^ he marched at their head towards the frontier, 
and readied Lahore after a journey of two months. The Sulpn 
himself halted at Lahore, and sent forward his commanders with 
the whole army to ravage the Mu^al frontier. They proceeded 
from Lahore, and captured, on their way, the cities of Katenur and 
Farshur, which, being taken by surprise, surrendered without much 
resistance. A large number of Mu^^l women and cMldren feE 
into their hands. To proclaim the subjugation of these two 
Mughal cities, they caused the Khutha to be read in the name of 
their master; and after a brief sojourn in that neighbourhcxid 
returned to their headquarters. The Sulpn remained at Lahore 
for about two months, chastising the rebels, and restoring peace 
and order in the countryside; and when he had accomplished, the 
task to Ms satisfaction, he returned to Dehli.^ 

SEcmoH 2 

RehelUon of Baka^ud^^IMn Garshisp 

For two years after Sulpn Mub^^nmad^s return from Lahore 
he remained in the capital governing the empire_with great justipe. . 

1. *l§amy: p. 410. 

2. pp^ ' The later^^ fsliateriww, esped«* 

1 % Yabya Mn Afemad, and Badaial aix of th&' 'with fiose 

E.M.-^IT 
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At the end .of this period the. peace of the . empire , was, cons 
disturbed by the outbreak of a rebellion in Deccan under the 
leadership of Baha-nd-Din Garshasp, the nephew of the late Sulpn 
@iaiyas-ud"Din Tu^^laq Shah.^ '^Baharud-Din was a distinguished 
warrior, and rendered valuable services to the empire during the 
Mu^al invasion under Shir Mu^al in 1324 A.D.;^ and Sul|an 
.^aiya§--ud"~Dm who was highly pleased witli his nephew, conferred 
on Mm, as a mark of appreciation of his valour, the title of 
Garshasp, and posted him as the governor of the frontier town of 
Sagar in the neighbourhood of Gulbarga in Deccan.® 


The causes of Garshasp’s rebellion are not known. None of 
the historians, who describe the events of his rebellion, gives a 
satisfactory . explanation. Tf amy attributes his outbreak to the 


of the later expedition under Tarma Shirm in 729 A. H. causing thereby much 
confusion. 


3. According to Briggs, Ferkhta (L p. 418), Balm-ud-Dm was a nephew 
of Suipn Muhammad; but in the Naval Kisliore Press edition of Ferishta% 
history, {p. 135) he is said to have been the 

Ibn Batuta however, states that- he was the nephew of Sulpn Ghaiya^-ud- 
Bin himself. ^Sultan Tughlik had/ says he, *a nephew, son of his sister, 
named Baha-ud-Bln Gushtasp* (E.B. iii, p. S14). l^my makes tMs point 
quite clear. Speaking of Garshasp’s relationship with Sulpn Muhammad 
he declare. 


b '"0* sJ' * Uj, 

FutiiJ}-m-Sala§n, p. 431, 


4. ’Ijamy: pp. 394-8. 


h'"., ' .5. , Ibid, 
igyggiiiiiti 
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change which came over the disposition of Sulpin Muhammad.® 
This is however unlikely for there is no evidence to show that the 
Suljan began his oppressions so early in his reign.’ The Kumara 
R'S.mana Kathe attributes Baha-ud-Din’s (called Bahadar Kh5na) 
rebellion to the jealous intrigues of the nobles of the court,® but no 
indication of these intrigues is disclosed by the Muslim historians. 
The real cause of the rebellion was probably Garshasp’s dissatis- 
faction with the Sultan for having failed to bestow upon him any 
higher rank or preferment after his accession. Whatever might 
have been the cause of his grievance, Garshasp resolved to seek 
redress at the point of his sword; but being a farsighted and pruf 
dent man, he laid his plans carefully and proceeded with considera- 
ble caution. He amassed a large sum of money and won over to 
his side many of the nobles who held estates in his principality to 
his side. He also made provision for the safety of himself and his 
family in the event of failure by cultivating the friendship of the 
Hindu king of Kampili in his neighbourhood.® Having thus strength- 
ened himself, Garshasp set up the standard of rebellion. He put 
forward his claim to the throne, and having collected forces in the 

• 6. Ibid., p. 411 (couplets 7889-90) . 

•i>/ ^ 

7 . 'Isamy, as a matter of fact, assigns tbe commencement of the Stdtin^s 
tyranny to the period which immediately followed Ki^li Iran’s rebellion, 

as indicated by the heading 

^ 1 ,^ ... 

Fu1^h-^u$*SaUttn, p, 4#, ' 

ifiven by. him to mv of the sections of his wovl^. ' • - 

8. KffimpjZi and Vijaj/ffiwdparo, p,. 10 ,' , 

9. Briggs, Ferkhtu, i, pf. 418-19, 
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manner of kings began to harass the nobles who still remained loyal 
to the throne/^ 

Tlie rebellioits activities of Garsliisp soon attracted attention; 
Malik Zada Ahmad Ayas who was the governor of Guja- 
rat at this time began to make brisk preparations for put- 
ting down his rebellion; and the Sultan^ on receiving 
a report of the rebellion sent an express order to Malik 
Zada commanding him to muster his troops and march at 
their head against Garshasp. On the receipt of the royal farmdn 
Malik Zada completed his preparations^ and set out with the army 
accompanied by Qawam-ud-Din, Malik Qutb, Tatar :^anj Asharf- 
ul-Mulk and other distinguished warriors. When Garsbasp learnt 
that an army from Gujarat was marching against him, he quickly 
collected his troops, and marched tov/ards the Godavari with a 
view to contest the passage of the river. He arrived on the bank of 
the river, crossed it with Ms forces, and took up his position on the 
other side; he placed himself in the centre and posted his lieute- 
nants KMzr Bahram and Bedar on his right and left respectively*^^ 
Meanwhile, Malik Zada reached Devagiri, where Majir Abii Rija, 
ihe governor of the province, joined him; and proceeded 
immediately to meet the rebel forces whose whereabouts he must 
have learnt at Devagiri Without difficulty. As soon as he 
arrived on the bank of the river, Malik Zada saw the 
rebels, and proceeded at once to array his troops for battle. He 


10. p. 418. began to turn his thoughts/' says Ferishta, 

‘%wards the tlirone.^. According to Ibn Batuta, Garsbasp even 
‘refund to give Ms oath to Muhammad bin TugHaq (E.D* iii, p. 614). 
This Is dottblhd; for suggests by Implcation that he acknowledged 

Sulpn Muhaiumad as his sovereign during the first two years of his reigh 

p. 411). 

11. According to Ferishta, Garsha^ marched up to Devagiri ^ where he 

fe said to have arrayed his troops M dider (Br|gg% !, p. 418} , 
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took up his position in the centre at the head of his Turkish 
followers; and entrusted the command of the right to Ashraf-ul- 
Mulk with Tatar lOian by his side to render assistance; and the left 
to Qawam-ud-Din who was supported by all his countrsmien. 

The battle began with an attack led by Garshasp on the centre 
of the royal army. He rushed upon the Turks imder Malik Zada, 
broke up their line and threw the whole army into confusion. He 
turned to his left and dislodged both Ashraf-ul-Mulk and Tatar 
Khan from their positions.!^® Tlien followed a fierce melee lasting 
for two hours when the fate- of the contending forces seemed to hang 
in the balance. The tide at last turned in favour of the royal army. 
At the height of the battle, IQuzr Bahram, the chief lieutenant of 
Garshasp, deserted his master and joined the enemy with all his 
followers. Garshasp saw that his cause was ruined; at once he 
abandoned the fight, and having hastily crossed the river, fled 
precipitately to Sagar, hotly pursued by the victorious Dehli army; 
but as he could not remain at Sagar with any sense of security, he 
resolved to leave the place immediately and seek shelter in the 
dominions of the friendly Ray of Kampili. Therefore, he disband- 
ed the few followers that still loyally clung to him; and forsaking 
all his wealth and property, took the road to Kummata with his 
women and children.^® 

Section 3 

The Conquest of Kampili. 

The Ray of Kampili in whose territory BahS-ud-Din sought 
refuge was, as noticed already, the ruler of a small principality com- 

11a. Futuh-m-SaWMn, p. 413. 

to,) !f 0 bti' c_A,«s ^ 

J2. Ibid, pp. 412-13, , , 
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prising the Raichur, Dharwar, and Bellary districts witli fringes of 
territory projecting southwards into Anantapur and westwards into 
Chitaldrug and Shhnoga districts. The river Duree, i.e., the 
Krsna separated his country from the province of Marhatta of the 
Dehli empire. Kampili was a tiny State nestling in the Lillg ©n 
the south-western frontier of the empire over which the 
imperial tanbreUa had not yet cast its shadow. Mummadi Singa, 
the founder of this kingdom appears to have died, as stated before, 
about 1313 A.D., and was succeeded by his son Kampilideva or 
Kampila as he was known to the Mussalman writers. He first rose 
to prominence in the opening decade of the 14th century, and by the 
valuable cervices which he rendered to his master Ramadeva of 
Devagiri in his wars against Ballala HI, he won the confidence of 
his sovereign and acquired considerable power and influence in the 
southern frontier of the Seir^ dominions. 

The attitude of EZampila to Ramadeva after his return from 
Dehli, and to Sangama, Ramadeva’s son and successor, is not 
known; but towards the Mussalmans who dispossessed the Sexma’s of 
■fheir kingdom, he showed consistent hostility; he hurled defiance at 
MaBk N&’ib Kafur, flie first Muslim governor of Deccan, and 
appears to have been continuously at war with his successors.^^ 


13. The river ‘Duree’ according to Nuniz (F. E. p. 292) formed ‘the 
boundary of the territories of Ballagate (Deccan) and of those of the king 
of Bisnaga (i.e., Anegondi)’ Duree is identical with the Kanarese tore 
(river) probably die Herdore. 


14. Thou^ nothing is definitely known about Kampila’s relations with 
Mu^almans between 1315 and 1327 A.D., a statement in the Chronicle of 
Nwiiz indicates that he was at war with Qiem. “He (king of TUcnagn 
Kampili) was beset, on all ades,” s^s he, “by the king of the people of 
ilEWy who had already Up' tp this time been at war with him for twelve 
(F.E, p. 294). dMs statement is made in connection with the siege 
of the fort of Cryateata (Kummata) &e armies of Muhanimad bin Tughlaq 


Mi 
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He was not, however, allowed -to .concentrate his energies to 
concert measures for dislodging' the Mussahnans from his 
neighbourhood, as he was constantly troubled by the 
Hindu rulers of the adjoining territories who had designs upon his 
kingdom. He was frequently called upon to defend his dominions 
against the armies of Warangal and Dwarasamudra. The contempo- 
rary lithic records bear ample testimony to the long, bitter struggle 
in which he was involved with Balala III Kampila emerged out of 
these wars successfully, and if tradition could be relied on, he 
appears to have brought under subjection, with the assistance of his 
valiant son Ramanatha, several petty chiefs in his vicinity and con- 
verted his small kingdom into a powerful state.^^ 

Kampila seems to have assumed an attitude of active hostility 
towards the Tughlaq Sul^ns from the beginning. He is said to 
have demolished the imperial palanquin which was sent with the 
ojBGlcers of the Imperial State for demanding tribute; chastised the 
chiefs who attempted to avenge the insult offered to the Sulpn; 
succoured the Tilinga fugitives who came fleeing to his court for 
protection; maintained friendly intercourse with the rebel Bah^ 
ud-Din; and offered him asylum, when, being defeated in battle, he 
sought refuge in his capital.^^ There was, therefore, sufficient justi- 
fication for the iniiperial army to invade the kingdom of Kampili and 
chastise its ruler for his impudent conduct. 

The Sul.^, in Ihe meanwhile, took the field in person, and 
arrived at the head of an army at Devagiri, where he heard news 


In 1327 A.D. . If Kampila had bean at war with the Midiammadans iat 
12_ years up to' that time, he must have been fightiijg, with them since ihe 
days' ctf MaBk 3S5fur* , ' ' 


15. Kampili 4nA p. 16. 
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of Garshasp^s defeat and flight to Kummata* He summoned Malik 
Zada to his, camp and deputed 'othei^' officers to lead the army against 
Kampila. The enterprise turned out to he more hazardous than it 
was considered at first. The emperor had to despatch no less tlian 
/three expeditions l3efore victory .smiled upon his arms.^*^ Hie 
.command of the first two expeditions was entrusted respectively tO' 
Malik Rukii*ud-Dm and Quth-ul-Mulkj amirs of Giijaratj, who 
accompanied Malik Zada’s: army.^^ [ No information is available 
from the/ Muslim: sources' about .the jBrst two expeditions except/: that 


, ■ . T7.„ Futuh'-m-^BaUtmf p, 41.4;. 'Taril^’-i--Fenshta (Naval,. Eshore ' Press)' 
'p, 135; Kumdm Bamam Katke (QJMS, 1^0 Oct. Supp.) mentions three ex- 
peditions against Kampila. 


18. According to Ferishta, all the three expeditions were commanded by 
Malik Zada who was also known as Eiwaja-i^Jahan (Tdrif^-i-Feri^ita 
p. 135). 

K^Fj.d. ^ j lx^{ 

c^h ••• l-^t - 


The Hindu accounts agree with Ferishta in stating that the three 
expeditions came tinder the command ol the same general; however, he Is not 
called Eiwaja-i-Jahau, but Nemi Eian or Nenu Mulk, a legendary warrior 
who figures in South Indian Hindu accounts as the commander of Muslim 
ai'mies from tise time of ’Ala-ud-Bin to that of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. But 
this is contradicted by *lsamy who clearly states that the first two expeditions 
were connnanded by Malik Rakn-ud-Din and Malik Qu|b-ul-Mu]k respec-* 
timely and last by S-waja-i-Jahin. 
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tile Dehli armies were defeated and compelled to retreat. Some 
semi-historical Kanarese Sdmagatyas, specially the ParaMra-S-odara^^ 
Mdmana-Kathe^ which describe the wars between the Sultan of Dehli 
and the king of Kampili at length, allude to the arrival of three 
Muslim invasions and the defeat and the retreat of the Dehli amaies 
on the first two occasions. The following account of the first two 
invasions is based on the Paraddra^Sodara-’Rarimna'^Kathe which 
appears to contain the kernel of truth.^^ 


The First Invasion* 


The first expedition was despatched, as stated already, soon 
after the arrival of the Sulpn at Devagiri under the command, of 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din. ' He crossed the Heddore (the Kr^itjia) and 
having dismantled some of the forts along his route, proceeded with 
his forces to Kuinm-ata, the chief stronghold in Kampila’s dominions. 
In the meanwhile inf ormation reached Hosdurg (Anegondi) , 
Kampiia’s new capital, that the Dehli army was marching upon 
Kummata. Kampila, at once summoned a council of war, and after 
some disciission, it was decided to reinforce Kummata and drive 
away the invaders. Baicappa, the minister of Kampila, was sent 
with the advance guard, and he was joined a little later by Bahadur 
Kiana (i.e., Baha-ud-Din) and Kampila’s two sons K5taijna and 
Ramanatha. 

Rukn-ud-Din arrived at Kummata and pitched his tents around 
the fort where he is said to have remained for two days. On the 
first day Katanna sallied out of the fort and fell upon the Mussal- 
man camp suddenly. Taken by surprise the Mussalmans qSffered 
but little resistance; many suffered death; and Katais^a safely re- 


10, 'Besides the Simgatyas, the Kaifiyats ol Kampili other 
furnish valuable material; much of it, however, is encrusted with 
and no serious attempt has yet^en made to collate the information gj 
from different sources and separate fact'’hoin'flchbh4''"': 
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turned to the fort with 2000 horse which he captured from the 
enemy. Undeterred by this reverscj Malik Rukn-ud-Din gathered 
his forces, and made an attempt, on the next day, to storm the fort, 
but was repulsed with great loss. Riinanatha, supported by his 
brother, Kataniia, led his men against the Miihaniinadans, and after 
a fierce engagement put them to flight and captured much booty. 
The loss sustained by the Mussahnans was so heavy that it crippled 
their strength; and Rukn-ud-Dm who realised that it was no longer 
possible to stay in the vicinity without courting further disaster 
gathered together the remaining forces and retreated hastily to- 
wards the Siil|anls territory. 

Second Invasion 

The defeat suffered by Rukn-ud-Diii lowered the prestige of 
the imperial army; and broke for the time at least the spell of the 
invincibility of the might of Islam. It revealed the strength of the 
enemy and the grave danger threatening the Muslim power in 
Deccan, if steps were not immediately taken to curb him. The 
Sultan resolved to take prompt action, and within a short time of 
the return of Rukn-ud-Din, he equipped another army and des- 
patched it against Kampila under the command of Qutb-ul-Mulk 

The news of the arrival of the second invasion a^eached 
Hosamaledurga (Hosdurg); and Kampila in consultation with Ms 
mixuster Baicappa and other nobles concerted measures for the 
defence of Ms kingdom. The fortifications of Hosamale and 
Kummata were strengthened, and large quantities of burning sand, 
boiling gruel and scorching lime-stone’ were gathered at the latter 
the main attack was expected. By the time these prepara- 
tions were completed Qutb-ul-Mulk reached Kuininata and invested 
the fort, “the first day 'passed without any incident excepting a 
minor skirmish; but the ni^t'saw the first serious encounter 
between the two armies. ‘ Qutb-ul-Mulk took precautions 

to guard himself against a surprise night attack, a party of the 
besieged under the .instruction!"!^- Baicappa eluded the guardSi^and 
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penetrating into Oie Muslim lines threw the camp into confusion. 
The Muslim aimy was, no doubt, scared by tlie attack, but did not 
lose its morale or courage. The next morning, -QuJb-ul-Mulk com- 
manded his troops to deliver an attack upon the fort simultaneously 
from three sides. The attack began with an attempt of the Mussal- 
mans to scale the walls. Though they succeeded in gaining the sum- 
mit in certain places, and threatened the walls of the inner fort, 
they failed to maintain their hold” and had to yield gradually to the 
defenders who were led by Kampila himself in person. Both the 
armies returned to their respective camps in the evening; and no 
serious incident disturbed the peace of either camp at night. 

On the third morning, Kampila drew up his force in battle 
array in front of the fort; and posted contingents of horses at 
strategic points. Qutb-ul-MuUc massed his Turkish archers in the 
centre; and stationed his cavalry and elephants on their right and 
left to protect their flanks. The battle commenced with a charge of 
Kampila’s forces under his son RimanS.tha upon the Muslim centre. 
He hurled himself with whirlwind^orce on the Turkish archers and 
spread confusion in their ranks. Unable to bear the vigorous 
onslaught of Elmanatha, they ran panic-stricken to the right and 
left and threw the cavalry and elephants into disorder. Eamanatha 
seized the moment to strike a decisive blow; and charging the dis- 
orderly Muhammadan forces cut them to pieces. Most of their 
cfScers were either slain in the battle or taken prisoner. A few 
including the commander Qutb-ul-Mulk saved themselves hy flight. 

Third Invasion 

The Sulpn, who felt the humiliation of second defeat ht the 
hands of the Hindus very deeply, took immediate steps to wipe 
away the disgrace and restore the prestige and glory of Isl&m whicih 
were btou^t under a cloud during tlie recent disasters. He a . 
large army under his trusted minister and friend [fifelik ^da 
(Khwaja-i-Jahan) agaimt Kainjila and instructed him k» spate no 
pains in effecting Ws dowihfall. * ' 
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Malik ZMa set out from Divagiri with the army, and within a 
Aort time reached the Krsna which he crossed by means of boats, 
The progress of the army beyond the river was impeded by the 
scarcity of water along his route, owing, to a drought. “At that 
time”, says Nuniz, “there .was great drought by reason of the 
summer season, and the waters of the few little lakes that were in 
the plain would not suffice for ten days for his troops, horses and 
elephants, without drying up.” - -Malik Zada was obliged to halt 



on the banfe of the river until the advent of the rainy season; but 
when the rains fell and the small tanks on his path were filled with 
water," up his camp and marched with the troops .on 

Kummata, and invested the fort.^^ 

The siege lasted for about two months, during which Kampila 
and Garshasp came out and offered battle twice or thrice to the 
besiegers; but being defeated were compelled to seek shelter within 
the fort. When the defenders were reduced to sore straits, Mahk 
Zada collected his troops one day, and captured one of the gates by 
assault. The Muhammadan soldiers swanned on every side and 
scrambled into the fort.^^ 


When Kampila found that Kummata could not be defended, he 
resolved to abandon it, and retire while there was yet time to 


20. F.E, p. 293. Thongli Nuniz is in substantial agreement with Isamy 
and other contemporary writers, his account differs from them regarding 
the sequence of the events. According to Nuniz, the Muhammadans at first laid 
siege to Nagundy (Anegundi or Hosdurg), where Kampila was living; and 
when he lied, unable to defend the fort, to Kummata, they follwed him 
thither, took that fort also and put him to death. ’li^my, however, reverses 
the order. The Behli army £rst attacked Kummata and on Kampila’s flight 
to 'Hosdurg, pursued Mm thither. ’I^amy who came to live in Devagiri 
some two years after the death of Kampila must have derived his informa- 
tion from first-hand sources; and his account must be considered more 
authentic than that of Nuniz and other later writers. 
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Hosdurg. So one day, accompanied by Baha-ud-Din, be sEpped 
out of Kunmata and crept through the hills and jungles with diffi- 
culty to Hosdurg. He had to face a fresh difficrdty. The problem 
of finding provisions to feed the fifty thousand inhabitants of the 
town was, indeed, serious, and demanded an immediate solution, if 
he desired to make a stand against the invaders. Therefore, he 
ordered all the inhabitants, excepting five thousand picked men 
whom he retained for the defence of the fort, to evacuate the town 
and seek shelter in another part of his realm. By the time that he 
completed these arrangements, Malik Zada, having taken possession 
of Kummata arrived at Hosdurg, and beset the fort on aE sides. 
Kampila held out bravely for one month, but he was ultimately 
obliged to give in owing to the scarcity of food-stuffs within the 
fort.®2 The enemy took advantage of the situation, and forced their 
way into the fort. Kampila saw that all was lost, but did not give 
up courage and surrender to the enemy. While the besiegers were 
still busy with fighting, ho summoned his friend Garshasp to his 
presence, and commending him to the care of king Ballala 111 of 
Dwarasamudra, sent him with his family to his court accompanied 
by a special guide.^® 

Kampila then made preparations for his final encounter with 
the enemy. He knew that death awaited him; and he resolved to 
sell his life dearly; but before proceeding to face the enemy he 
remembered that he owed a solemn obEgation to his womenfolk 
whom he could not afford to neglect He had to place them beyond 
the reach of the MhsEm soldiery and save them from didionour 
and bondage. Therefore, he commanded a huge psrre to be erected 
in front of the palace and invited his wives, daughters and other ■ 
women of his family, to mount the pyre. “I am going to die”, said 
he, “and such of you as prefer it, do the same”. The women wh6 


2Z. Nuniz; F.E. pp. 893-4. - , . ; , 

83. VnUh-usSaU-Rti, p, 415; Jbp, Batu|a, B.D. iii, pp. 614-1§. 
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were convinced 'tihat they were only going to the World of the Gods 
in advance of their men to receive them when they arrived there in 
their turn gave a cheerful response to this invitation. “Each one of 
these women washed' herself, rubbed her body with sandal-wood, 
'Bss0d : &^ of Kampila, and threw herself 

upon the pile”. The wives and daughters of the nobles, ministers, 
and cliief men of the kingdom, followed their example, so that no 
woman was left behind to see the fall of the fort.^^ 

When the women and children thus perished in flames and 
Kampila was freed from all earthly encumbrances, he left the place, 
took a hath^ smeared his body with the paste of sandal- wood, and 
accoutred himself with his arms excluding the breast-plate. He 
then caused the gates of the citadel to be thrown open, and accom- 
panied by his followers, advanced with grim determination to meet 
the Muhammadans as they rushed into the fort. He fell upon 
them and worked havoc in their ranks until at last, overcome by 
weariness and the numerous wounds received during the struggle, 
he dropped down and died. All his followers fell by his side. 
By the command of Malik Zada his head was severed from the 
trunk, and being stuffed with straw was sent to the court of the 
Sulpn to announce his victory over the daring infidel^^ The 


24. Ibn Batuja, 13 . D. iii, p. 615. Nuniz gives a somewbat different 

account of this incident. According to him, Kampila gathered all his women 
and children in the open space in front of the citadel and slew them all with 
his own hands; and his example was emulated by ‘ah who had wives and 
SOBS who could not fight’ (F.E. p. 295); but the practice described by Ibn 
Ba|tai|a was more popular; its prevalence in Telingarta is referred to by Kbius- 
'rau and and the last known instance of this was witnessed by the 

French commander Bussy at Bobbili, when he laid siege to that fort about 
the middle of the 18th century. 

25. Ferishta states that *the Baja of Kampila was made prisoner.’ (Briggs, 
pFairishito, i, p. 41^, and this is corroborated by the evidence of tire Kaifiyat 

of Bhattar (Kampili artd Vijaymagimh p. 19); but the contemporary 

^ ^ 
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Muliarmiiadans tliea entered the fort, -plundered the buildings, put 
many Hindus who offered resistance to the sword and made others 
including eleven sons of Kampila, and a few officers of State like 
Harihara and Bukka prisoners. Malik Zida took possession of 
Hosdurg where he posted a garrison to keep the surrounding coun* 
try under control 

SncrioN 4. 

Submission of Bulldla III 

The invasion of the Hoysala kingdom which Malik Zada 
planned immediately after the capture of Hosdurg was not actuated 
by motives of conquest. It was an outcome of Balia-ud-Dxn’s flight 
to Ballala^s dominions where he had gone, on the advice of Kampila, 
to seek shelter. But Ballala was not inclined to show hospitality to 
his unbidden guest, as it would involve him in trouble with the 
Sultan and frustrate his attempts to build up his own power. 

The relations of Ballala III with the court of Dehli are not 
* known since tha departure of Malik ICafur from the South, He 
probably repudiated his subordination to the Sulpn and withlield 
the pajnnent of tribute. Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, perhaps, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to impose his authority over Ballala; 
but his successors, being absorbed in the affairs nearer home, paid 
little or no attention to the condition of the far-distant dependen- 
cies in the south and allowed them to lapse again into a state of 

Writers, l^my and Ibn Batxita definitely assort that he was killed in th^i 
battle. Their statement Is sii^porfced by epigi’apMc evidence. An epi- 
graph at Laksmesvar in the Dharwar district alludes to ‘the death of Kampila 
and Sidila Bomma in a military campaign from Dilli (Bk. 21 of 1$35; 
HI, stsdii, p. 184 ti. 13). . _ 

26. *IsSmy: p'i . 416;' Ifon ^ B-.S, ' iff, ^'p. >615; 

F. B. p. 295, 
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autonomy. Ballala III took full advantage of the weakness and 
indifference of the imperial government to project fresh schemes 
of conquest. He subdued the small principality of Setu in Tulu- 
nad, and planned the conquest of Kampili about 1320 A.D. His 
main ambition, however, lay in a different direction; he wanted to 
regain the lost passessiojas of his family in the Tamil country. To 
effect his purpose he had been making persistent endeavom's since 
the assassination of Maravarman Kulasekhara I in 1310 A.D. It 
may be remembered that Malik Kaffir found him leading an 
expedition against the Pan.dyan dominions at the time of his 
Ma’bar invasion in 1311 A.D., thougli he was thwarted in accom- 
plishing his object he did not give up the enterprise. The death 
of ’Ala-ud-Din and the subsequent disorders in the empire favour- 
ed his designs. Notwithstanding the brief distraction at the time 
of Mubarak Shah’s invasion of Deccan, he managed to address 
himself to the task without outside interference and effect a partial 
recovery of his patrimony. He established himself at Tiruvaima- 
malai in 1316 A.D. and was engaged in a war with the members of 
the Pa^dyan royal family on behalf of Vira Pandya. Though his 
attempt to capture Ka:qnanur in 1322 A.D. proved abortive, Kongu 
seems to have passed into his hands about this time.^’ However, 
before he could complete his task, the Muslim peril once again 
assumed fearful dimensions and threatened to engulf the whole of 
the peninsula at one sweep. The Tu^laq Sulpns di^layed 
greater zeal in overthrowing the Hindu kingdoms than their pre- 
decessors; Warangal and Kampili which served as buffers had 
both disappeared, and no obstacle lay in the path of the Muslim 
hordes to impede their progress. Moreover, the king of Kampili 
who in life waged incessant war on him seemed to have purposely 
embroiled him in trouble, as the last act of his malignan<^, by 
advising Baha-ud-Din Garshasp to seek shelter in his dominions. 


ttii momjiqs t mugsammad bin 


Baha-ud-Dm was sure to draw the imperial army in his wake* As 
a matter of fact, Malik Zada despatched, as soon as he completed 
the subjugation of the territories of Kampih, forces into his domi- 
nions to effect the capture of Garshasp- The situation was fraught 
with danger. If he allowed himself to be swayed by sentiment and 
offered protection to Garshasp, he knew that he had to face the 
might of Dehlx. That way led to disaster. If, on the other hand, 
he swallowed his pride and surrendered the fugitive, he would 
sustain no material damage, and when the storm blew over he 
would still remain master of his extensive kingdom. Prudence 
and self-interest led Ballala to choose the latter course. He seized 
Garshasp, and sent him as a prisoner to Malik Zada, acknowledge 
ing at the same time the supremacy of the Sultan of Dehli.^s The 
promptitude which Ballala had displayed in seizing Garshasp pro- 
duced the desired effect. Assured of the loyalty and obedience of 
Ballala, Malik Zada withdrew his forces and retired with the 
prisoner towards Devagiri, and Bailee was left free to prosecute 
his own designs of conquest. 


Sectioh 5. 


Conquest of Kandhydna 


For some time after the subjugation of Kampili, Miihammad 
bin Tu^laq remained in Devagiri; and was engaged in making 


28 . Ibn BatHla, B.B., iii, p. 615 ; 
^Isamy: Futuh^v^'-SataMnf p, 417 . 
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Cf. Briggs. FerkhU, i, p. 41i. 
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arrangements for the transfer of his capital from BeHi.^ Sultan 
Muhammad was now at the height of his power; his empire extend- 
ed from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal and f roxn the Himalayas 
to' the Cape Comorin. Though his authority was acknowledged 
generally over the whole continent, a few Plindus still held out 
obstinately among the inaccessible hills and forests of Deccan. 
However small and insigniiicant they should not be allowed to re- 
main at large, as they might serve as the nuclei of Hindu irebeliion 
and a source of danger to the imperial domination of Islam. The 
total destruction of Hindu freedom was indispensable for the stabi- 
lity of M , The Sultan therefore resolved to crush 

them and make tlie country safe for the autocracy of the faithful 


seeixiS' to'. suggest that the capital was transferred 
to Devagiri a little before the outbreak of Baha-ud-Din’s rebellion. Though 
he places both these events in 727 A.H., he describes the transfer of the 
capital first thereby indicating that it was accomplished before BaM-ud- 
Din’s rising (TdnJ^-^i-Muhdrak Shdhi. G.O.S,, ixiii, p. 101). Ferishta, 
however, states that the capital was transferred between the conq^uest of 
Kampiii and the capture of Kondhana which he assigns to 738 A.H. and 741 
A.H. respectively. Ferishta's chronology is, no doubt, wi’ong; but the 
order in which he discusses these events shows that the transfer of the 
capital was posterior to Baha-ud*-Din®s rebellion (Briggs, Ferishta^ i, pp. 419- 
20) . The evidence of ’Isamy seems to support Ferishta; he dearly states 
that the Stslpn came to Devagiri ' while Malik Zada was engaged in a war 
with KampEa after the flight of Garshasp from Sagar (Fut'uh-us-Saldtm, 
p, 414), but he does not allude to the transfer of the capital to Devagiri in 
this connection.. 


u.j5Cl^ j.«lp 

the transfer of the capital must have taken place in 727 
A* H* iminediately after tibe overthrow of KampEa. This Is confirmed by 

coins struck at Daulatabad in 727 'A.E. bearing the superscription 
a fact which indicates tihat Daulatabad was the capital (Qmumh Twlm^ 
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,Naga Nayakaj the chief of the Rolls, .first attracted the SultSn^s 
attention* His Impregnable stronghold Kandhyana (Simhgad) in 
the neighbourhood of modem Poona was too near Daulatabad, the 
new capital, to be allowed to remain in a state of independence. 
Therefore, the Sulpn marched against him with the army* The 
fort of Kandhyana was perched on the siirnmit of lofty precipice 
with its .towers, and battlements hidden, behind .the., .clouds. None 
could pass around its walls, nor even approach the environs; the 
slopes on its sides still remained unexplored. The countryfolk 
referred to it with awe as the hill of giants.®® Naga Nayaka was 
fully aware of the strength of his position; and without risking an 
engagement in the open where Ike chances of his success were at 
best doubtful, he shut himself within his citadel and prepared to 
stand a. siege. 

Tlie Sultan realised the difficult natuire of the task he resolved 
to accomplish; it was, no doubt, impossible to capture the fort by 
storm; but the defenders whose means of subsistence were limited 
to the provisions stored up inside the fort could not afford to 
hold out indefinitely, unless they secured fresh supplies from out- 
side. If their communications with the surrounding countryside 
were cut off, they would be compelled to surrender sooner or 
later. The Sultan, therefore, stationed himself with the army at 
the foot of the rock, and having prevented all ingress and egress, 
organized parties to harass the garrison continuously by constant 
attacks. Eight months passed away without any tangible results; 
but at the end of liiis period the stock of provisions was exhausted, 
and the garrison began to experience the effects of famine* Niga 
Nayaka saw that it was impossible to hold out further; he immedi- 
ately opened negotiations with the SuljSn, and promised to surren- 
der -the fort, if he and his foEowers were given an assurance of 
safety* . The Suljan agreed, and when Niga Nayaka came, dowp.' 
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from the fort treated him kindly and invested 'him with a robe of 
honour to indicate that he was received into favour.^i The fort 
of Kandhyana passed into the hands of the Sull^, and he became 
the undisputed master of the .whole of Deccan. 

The Sultan returned to Daulatabad, as soon as he took posses- 
sion of Kandhyana. He had hardly remained there a week when 
information reached him that Bahram Aiba, more generally known 
by his title of Kishlu or Kishly lOmn, rose up in rebellion, and 
was engaged in subduing the district of Multan. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to hasten to Hindustan making some hasty arrange- 
ments for the government of the recently acquired territories. 
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CHAPTER n 


ADMIMSTEATIVE ABEANGEMENTS 

Deccan like the other parts' ^ of the empire was parcelled 
out into a number of provinces. At the - time of the transfer of 
the capital to Devagiri, 727 A.H., the' imperial dominions in the 
Deccan were divided, according to Barani, into five provinces, viz., 
Devagiri, Tiling, Ma’bar, Dhursamtmdar and Kampili.^ The 
Mamlik^nl”Abmr also furnishes a similar list of southern pro- 
vinces, wli^chj while agreeing in the main with that of Barani, 
presents a few variations: it mentions the name of Tiling twice, ^ 
omits Kampili altogether, and adds Jajnagar as the name of another 
province. Taken together these writers enumerate six provinces, viz., 
Marhatta (Devagiri), Tiling, Kampili, Ma’bar, Dwarasamudra, and 
Jajnagar in file South. Tlie inclusion of the last two among the pro- 
•vinces of the empire has little justification. Dwarasamudra was a 
dependency which, no doubt, acknowledged the Sulpn^s suzerainty, 


1. E. D. iii, pp. 236, 239. 

2. Ibid,, iii, p. 575. It has been assttmed {’Isvari Prasad, Qarauna 
Turks, i, p, 293) that the repetition of the name Tiling was due to the ignor- 
ance of the author of the Masdlik of the geography of Sotith India. This is 
hardly likely. The author of the Masdlik^ judging from the introductory 
remarks in his work, appears to be a careful writer- who made a 
conscious effort to record accurate information (E.D, iii, pp. 574-5). It 
may foe remembered in this context that Muhammad Tughlaq split up in 
IS|5' A.D. Tiling into two dhdsions each of which he constituted- into an 
Independent province with a separate capital and administrative 

(Barani, E. D. iii, pp. 243-4) . The author of the Masdlik had very probably 
these two divisions ■ in view wh^U he entered the province of.' In ^hls 
hst twice ^ 
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and paid him in all probability a nominal tribute; but it was not 
otherwise subjugated to the imperial government. Jajnagar was an 
independent kingdom, and owed no allegiance to any outside 
power. These two countries should not be classed with the pro- 
vinces o£ the empire, as they fall into a different category. There 
were in the South only four provinces, Devagiri. Tiling, Kampili 
and Ma’bar under the imperial government, and a fifth had been 
added to their number by the Sultan in 1335 A.D. by splitting up 
Tiling into two independent administrative areas. 

TJie extent and the boiindaries 

The data available for the study of the provincial administra- 
tion does not throw much li^t on the extent or the boundaries 
of the provinces; a few allusions and cmrsory remarks scattered 
in the chronicles, however, indicate roughly the area within the 
jurisdiction of each province, ffhe Seuna territory extending to 
the north of the Krsiia which passed, on the death of Ramadeva, 
into the hands of ’Ala-ud-Din was constituted into a province with 
the old Seiina capital Devagiri as its headquarters. On the north, 
it appears to have been bounded by a chain of hills which sepa- 
rated it from Bundelkhand. The Ghats of Lachura and Saguna, 
throu^ which passed the road to Dehli stood in the frontier.® 

3. T?Siny states that ’Ala-ud-Din came into conffict with Kanha, the 
governor of Lachtira as soon as he crossed the Ghat of that name (Fttfuh- 
lis-Satatin, p. 223). 

j55sJ sf" 

' . \ Similarly, &llk Na’ib Kaffir is said to have commenced to devastate 
. Vfei^lama’s tefiitory no sooner 'than he ent^ed the Ghat vt Sagfina^ (Ihid| 
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.eta the south, it extended as far as the E4*§2?i* Nimiz casually, 
refers to the river Duree as the boundary between Bisnaga^ (ie.^ 
KampiH) and the territories of Ballagate ^ (i,e., Dewagiri) . ^ The 
river Duree mentioned by Nuniz has not been properly identified, 
Sewell believes that it was the Malaprabha,^ though _ he takes the 
name Duree^ curiously enoughj to represent the town of Dha3>- 
war*® Duree in fact is the Portuguesised corruplioa of the Kana- 
rese term 'tore'" meaning a river, probably a river big enough to 
deserve the designation ^the river/ While describing the, circuni- 
stances tliat led to the outbreak of a war between the Bahmani 
Sulpn Mujahid and Bukka I of Vijayanagara, Ferishta states 
that the latter claimed the river Kppga to have been for ages the 
northern boundary of the territory of his family,^ As Bukka and 
Ms brother Harihara secured the possession of the kingdom of 
Kampila but recently, he could not have had any ancestral posses- 


It is obvious that these passes stood on the northern frontier of 
Devagiri. 

4. The term BaEagate or Balaghaf strictly means the country above the 
Ghats. Nuniz himseh states expEcitiy that B^ghat was identical with tl» 
Adii Shahi dominions which stood on ..north of the Vijayanagara empirt.,, 
(F.B., p. 202), ^ . , > ,, . . 


1 Ibid, w. 3. 


6, Br^gs Ferishta, ii, p. S30, 

y ( f K^) ' ' 

jO 551 a/ V^I jU/lS 

» ^ a/ li%3 5^ ^ Ijw 5sc>t‘ jm» fj iuA/ f 

Tanj^»*‘l*Fer4aft% ' (Haval Kttcape Prew), p, 20i, ' ' 
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ty appreciaWe length of time. He must 
‘ territory of Kampila of whom he and 
successors. If Bukka^s claims were 
B river Duree which is mentioned by 
indary of the kingdom of Nagundy (i.e.^ 
identified with the Klrsna, commonly 
lore (the big river) among the country- 
mown how far the province extended in 
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which ..they assumed. .a.bout.. this, 
time.® Inscriptions, slighly later in date, found in the Nellore dis** 
trict show clearly that this was not an empty boast.^® The maimer 
in which this region was acquired by the Vijayanagara sovereigns 
so early in their history is not generally known. It is, however, 
stated in Sayana’s Almhlmrasudhumdhi that Bukka I, while ruling 
at Udayagiri in the Nellore district, conquered the country in the 
neighbourhood, with the help of Madhava, the son of Mayana.^®^ 
Several records of the period allude to the Muslim occupation of 
ihe east coast of Tondaimandalam before 1335 A.D.^h it is not 
unlikely that the coastal strip of the s«uthern Telugu country was 
similarly occupied.^^^ The Sultan very probably placed the region 
under Harihara Vs control when he conferred upon him the 
Viceroyalty of Kaihpili and the latter had to effect its reconquest 
from some local chief who asserted his independence. If this 


9. lA. 3C, p. 63. 

10. NDI, ii, Nr. 28; L.R. 46, pp. 236-37. 

10a. Infra, p. laS. 

11. 434 of 1903, 203 of 1912. 

ila. The Muslim occupation of Nellore is, as a matter of fact, alluded to 
in a Telugu verse addressed to Sangama II, recounting the past rulers who 
bore sway over the district. 

L *^*0 S)j«l^ojS a<b'?T«gaJ'0£^c KooKt 

§'0“l3 i^oo-S) ; . ^ _} : 


V. Rrabhakara Sastri, i, f . 
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assumption i§ permissible, it may be concluded that the province of 
Piampili embraced a large part of the Telugu country including the 
whole of the present Cuddapah district and the bulk of the Kurnool, 
Anantapur, Chittore and NeUore district, and extended perhaps 
as far south asTTondaimapdalam in the Tamil cmmtry. 

The province of Tiling which was situated in the eastern half 
of the peninsula covered a wider area From Sagar, Gulbarga 
and Kalyan on the Devagiri frontier, it extended to the 
Bay of Bengal in the east. How far it spread in the north cannot 
be definitely ascertained at present. The northern boundary of 
the province probably passed from Mahur along the valleys of the 
Pengahga, the Warada, the Pri^ahita, and the Godavari and 
reached the sea somewhere in the nei^bourhood of Cocanada. 
Its extent in the south can be detemuned with greater precision. 
The frontier line which separated it from the province of KampiB 
must have run westwards from the mouth of Manneru m the 
Nellore district to Ahobalam in the Nallamalas; and then turning 
to the north reached the Srisailam on the Krfija in the Kurnool 

district.^ 

Ma’bar must have comprised all the Tamil coastal districts 
that once acknowledged the sovereignty of the Panca-PSiidyas of 
Madura. Though Ma’har extended in the days of Maravarman 
Ktdasekhara I (c. 1310 A.D.) from Quilon to Nellore, and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Western Ghats, it suffered loss of terri- 
tory, specially in the north and the west during the days of tuimoil 
that followed his assassination. A considerable slice of territory 

, . , : 12. Prelaya Verna, to founder of to Ee#i kingdom of Kondavldu, was 

i; ; : . ' a subordinate of PrSlaya Nayaka and Kapaya Nayaka, to leaders 

i ' of IMiBg iwWlioa. He assisted tom in expelltog to Mussalmans from 

'i: , ^ Warangal (JTA, fi. pp, 93 f .. A 5 of 1919-20). It is obvious tot to tewi- 

toiy wMch formed to nucleus of Verna’s Hi^dom was included in Tiling: 
and to boundary which lato separated to Reddi and Vijayanagara ki^- 
doms must have been identical with to old boun^ provin- 

ces of Kimpfli and Tilii^ 'of'" 
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in the Southern Telugu country- which was included in it was 
incorporated with the province of Kampili; and the two Kongus 
embracing the present Salem, Coimbatore and Nilagiri districts 
were annexed, as stated already, by Ballala III about 1330 A.U. 
The remaining territory was constituted, after the Muslim" eon* 
quest by the Sulpn into the province of Ma’bar; and its jurisdic- 
tion appears to have extended over the whole of the east coast from 
Pulicat in the3 north to the mouth of the Tainraparni in the south. 

Although the Southern Hindu kingdoms were thus rapidly 
overthrown or reduced to subjection, the Muslim power failed to 
strike root ai.iywhere in the land except Marhatta. The reason is 
not hard to seek. The invaders were not sufficiently numerous to 
keep the conquered people permanently in bondage. In Marhatta 
the position was somewhat different. Devagiri, the capital of the 
old Semia kings, had been made the headquarters of the new 
Muslim province, and it was more profoundly subjected to the 
influence of Islam than the other parts of Deccan. Since the 
days of ’Ala-ud-Dm Khalji, the Sultans of Dehli persistently en- 
deavoured to make it the centre of Isl^ in the South. They 
built mosques in the city, persuaded Muslim divines and 
saints to migrate to Deccan and preach the gospel of the Pro^ 
phet to enlighten the infidels, and encouraged the nobles and other 
influential men to settle down in the country. As a consequence 
of this policy, Mussalmans from all parts of Hindustan flocked to 
Devagiri, and established themselves permanently in the city and 
its neighbourhood. In the course of a few years, the influx of the 
mmigrants increased the Muslim element in the population enor- 
mously and transformed Devagiri into a stronghold of Islam. 

The process of Islamisation began even during ’Ala-ud-Din^s 
reign. Malik NaTb Kafur, the first Muslim governor of the pt&-' 
vince, demolished the Hindu temples, and erected, in their place, 
masjids for the faithfuL^^ Sultan Qutb-ud-Din not only trans- 


13. p. 32T# 

U T lu. 
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formed the admimstrative machinery, but apportioned the coun- 
■try into iqta‘s among his followers; and his policy was continued 
by the Tu^iaqs with such vigour that within a decade of the 
commencement of their rule the Muhammadan population of 
Deccan had become so numerous as to excite widespread alarm 
among the Hindu inliabitants of tlie peninsirla.^* 

In the other provinces, the power of the Sulpn was practically 
confined to a fev/ towns where the Muslim garrisons kept the in- 
habitants under proper control; hut in the country, where the 
rajas and zamindars, in whose hands the Sultan left the admini- 
stration, exercised great influence, his authority was hardly recog- 
nised. The people showed no inclination to remain submissive; 
and their loyalty was conditioned by the capacity of the imperial 
government to exact obedience. Besides, the subjugation of the 
country was none too systematic. A few chiefs still obstinately 
clung to independence in the hilly tracts of Kampili and Tiling, 
and the old royal family was not completely ousted from 
sovereignty in Ma’bar.^s i^ese served as ths seeds of future 
arebellion. Nevertheless, the power of the Sultan was widely 
recc^nized; and the comparative scarcity of epigraphical records 
belonging to any of the South Indian dynasties in the east coast 
between 1324 and 1335 A.D. indicates that he managed, on the 
ydaole, to keep his hold on his southern conquests during the period. 


14. Brfggs, iFerishta, i, p. 427. 

. , : 3#, ISuaia, F.B., p. 297- A minister of Prataparudra who retreated into 
hi3& irf Whsadu was ruling in the name of his old master \intE 1326 
A.b. (S^S iif 'liSlS). Several members of the Papdyan fanaify were holding 
dway la Malbar their dates cannot esactly be determined. MSra- 

Eulasffihara 31 was ruling m Perumbaltir "in Triohinopoly in 13SS 
of 1913); and a Maravannan Parakrama Pandya tn Tanjore in 1339 
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Tie goveroinent of each of these provinces was entrusted to a 
governor called m%b or mSL'ih^vazlr^ A complete list of the 
governors of the southern provinces is not avadablej though the 
names of several of these officers, -specially those in charge of the 
province of Devagiri, can be gleaned from the pages of the 
Muhammadan historians. Malik Na’ib Kafur who was the &st 
governor of Devagiri ruled the province from A.D. 1313 to 1316; 
he does not appear to have relinquished the office even when he 
was summoned to Dehli by Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din in 1315; lor, his 
property and his forces were allowed to remain behind, and the 
administration of the province was carried on in his absence by 
his lieutenant, ’Ain-ul-Mulk.^® After the suppression of Harapil- 
deva's rebellion in 1318 A.D., Sultan Qutb-ud-Din appointed as 
the governor of the province Malik Yak Lakhy and, on his revolt 
in the next year, placed the administration in the hands of ^Ain- 
ul-Mulk. The latter held the office until the death of Nia§ir*ud- 
Din (l^usrau Khan) in 1320 A.D. On his accession to the throne 
of Dehli, Ghaiya§-udi-Dm Tughlaq appears to have appointed his 
son Mahmud governor of Devagiri;^^ and he was sue- 

ceeded by Ma jir Abu Rija who was administering the province at the 
time of Baha-ud“Din’s rebellion. No governor seems to have been 
appointed during the succeeding years omng probably to the trans- 
fer of the seat of the imperial government to Devagiri; but when the 
Sultan visited the city in 1335 A.D., on his way to Ma’bar, he 
entrusted the government of the province to Qutlugh Kh^, who 
remained in the office until he was recalled to the court in 1343 
A.D. Qutlii^ ]^an was succeeded by his brother, ’Alim^uhMulk; 
and he ruled the province until he was imprisoned by the rebellious 
centurions in 1346 A.D. 




16. Futuk’-uS’-SaiMtn, pp. 340, 352. 


17. Ibid, p. 390, 
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the early MUSLIM EXPANSION IN SOUTH INDIA 

KampiU remained as a province of the empire only for a 
period of seven or eiglit years. During this short period, it passed 
under the rule of two governors. The name of the first governor 
has been handed down in a corrupt form by the Portuguese 
chronicler, Nuniz, who refers to him in his work as Enybiquy- 
meliy, Mileque neby, and Melinebiqy. Sewell is of opinion that 
the name stands for ‘MahkNarb, kings deputy khvari 
Prasad seeks in vain to find his identity in MaHk Maqbul who later 
became the governor Tiling.^® He appears to be identical with 
TVIaliV figures in the wars of the early Aravidu 

chiefs.®® The other governor was Harihara, the son of Sangama, 
who obtained the office from the Suljan about 1330 A.D.; he appears 
to have discharged the duties of liis office loyally tmtil 1335 A.D., 
when he asserted Ms independence and established a new kingdom, 
talcing advantage of the confusion prevailing in the affairs of the 
southern provinces. 

Very little is known about the history of Tiling during the 
years immediately following its subjugation. ’Ulu^ Khan who 
was re^onsible for the conquest was made its first governor, and 
he held the office until the death of Ms father. The arrangements 
wMch Muhammad Tughlaq made for the government of the pro- 
vince, on his accession to the imperial throne, are not known. He 
probably allowed Silar Ulwi, ^ho carried on the administration oh 
his bfehalf during the period of his regency when Ms father was 


IS. P. E. p. 296, ft. 2. 

19. Qrtroitna Turks, i, p. 189. 

26. It is not possible In ttie present state of knowledge to establish die 
Identity of this Malik Muhammad. There can be no doubt, however, that 
be was one of the nobles of Sultan Muhammad’s court whom he appointed to 
govern the province of Kampili, 
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abseat in Bengal^ to retain the government of the province and 
promoted him to the rank of a na^ih-vazlr or governor. These 
arrangements, whatever might have heeii their precise nature^ 
remained in force until 1335 A.D. The Snltan who came to Tiling 
during that year on his way to Mh’bar split up the province, into 
two independent administrative divisions for the better realization 
of its revenues; and entrusted the government of tlie eastern divi- 
sion with Warangal as its capital to. Malik Kabiil or MaqbuL^^ The 
western division with Bldar as its headquarters was placed under 
Shibab SuMni on whom the Sultan also bestowed the title of 
Nusrat IQxan. These two were subjected to the author- 

ity of Qutlu^ ;^an who was appointed by the Sultan as the Viceroy 
of Deccan.^2 Maqbul held sway over Eastern Tiling until 
about 1336 A.D., when he was expelled by Kapaya Nayaka, the 
leader of the Hindu rebels. Nusrat Khan rose up in revolt about the 
same time; but being defeated in battle he was captured and sent 
as a prisoner to Dehli. 


The Muslim historians who casually allude to the conquest of 
Ma’bar and the establishment of the provincial government give 
little information about the administrative arrangements made by 
the Sullen. Mabar, like the other provinces of Deccan must 
have been placed under the charge of a tid'ib-uaztr, assisted by a 
staff of quasi-military ofl[icials. The MadumittalavaraMru men- 


21. ■ Barenl, E.I). iii, p. 243 : Ferishtsi ’ Calls Mth Malik hnad-ti- 
Mulk (Briggs, Fenshta^ p. 423). Ishvari Prasad of opiiiion that Iin&d- 
-ul-MuIk is a title of Malik Maqbul (Qaraunah Turks, p. 63). 


• ‘ 22. , BaranI, iii, p. 244. Cf. Ibu Batuta (Foreign FfoUces), p. 226^ 

At Batilatafoid resides the great Ighau, Qupu Ssin, the preceptor of the 
He is the cdmmaiidarit of the city, and represents the Sulpn there as well Ms 
in the lands of $aghar, Tiling and their dependencies’,^ . ■ ' 
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tions two Muslim governors, both of the name Ulapathi Khan, who 
ruled at Madura between A.D. 1326 and 1334. It is not possible to 
accept these names and dates as genuine. Another Muslim oflScer 
caEed Adi Surattan is referred to in an inscription dated 732 A.H. 
at Rangiam in the Pudukkotah State. The identity of this officer 
is not known. Ibn Batuta asserts in one place that Sultan Mujham- 
mad appointed Sharif Jalal-ud-Din as the governor of Ma’bar; but 
it is doubtful whether this is true. Barani refers to him simply as 
Hasan, the father of Ibrahim, the purse bearer. Tsamy states that 
Jalakud-Din was at the time of his i*ebellion the Kotwal or the 
police commissioner of the city of Madura. Though Ma’bar I'emain- 
ed under the imperial government for a dozen years, it is not possi- 
ble in the present state of our knowledge to say anything precisely 
about the administrative arrangements of the province.®^ 

The governor of each province was assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by a military coadjutor who conunanded the provincial 
forces. Though the available evidence does not disclose the pre- 
sence of this officer in all the provinces, the names of several dis- 
tinguidied warriors who held this office at Devagiri are known. 
To mention only the most distinguished, ’Ain-ul-Mulk commanded 
the provincial forces during the viceroyalty of Malik Na’ib KSfur; 
and Majir Abu Rija held the office under Mahmud iy?Sn. The 
dfrfmce of the province mainly devolved on the provincial com- 
mander; he had to keep the disorderly conduct of turbulent amirs 
under restraint; check the disloyal activities of the Hindu zamindars, 
and realise from them the revenues due to the imperial treasury 
when they manifested signs of insubordination. During the absence 
of the governor from his province, he probably took over the entire 
administration of the province, thereby uniting in his person the 
supreme civfl and military functions. 




ADMlNISTRAlrra ARRANGjEMEOT 


Besides, the governor and 'the military commander there, 
appears to have been a kotwdl or police commissioner.^ This 
officer iSj no doubt, mentioned only in connection with tlie province 
of Ma^bar; but it is not unlikely that he should have found a place 
in the other provinces. The functions of a kotwdl are nowhere 
clearly deiSned. He is said to have been responsible for the preser- 
vation of the peace and order of the city and ‘exercised the func- 
tions of a justice of peace.^^^ It is not known whether Ms 
Jurisdiction extended beyond the pale of the city and he had any 
means of influencing the administration in the country. 

The weakest point in tlie Muslim administrative system is the 
absence of proper means of control over the internal administra- 
tion of the province. The territory within the pale of each pro- 
vince was divided into iqta's which were distributed among the 
amtrs and zamindars. The iota’ holders had to maintain a stipulated 
body of troops for the service of the Sulj^n and pay a sum of money 
fixed from time to time as tribute into the imperial treasury. 
The iqta’ holders generally showed no inclination to pay the tribute 
promptly, and were even disposed to offer resistance when urged 
to discharge their duties to the government.^ This tendency con- 
stantly led to the outbreak of local rebellions which, on occasions, 
assumed serious proportions. Another cause of unrest was the 
practice of selling the revenues of the iqtafs to the highest bidder 
favoured by the government,— a practice which created bad blood 
among the iqta’ holders and led occasionally to grave consequences 
as in the case of Bharan, the ruler of Gulbarga.^^ There was no civil 


24. Futv^i-'VS^SalaMny p. 449. 

25. labvari Prasad: The Qatauna Turks, i, p. 273. 

25. Mmdz, F. E., p. 297; Barani, E.B., iii, p. 247, ' ' . 

pp: 404 Baranfs (B.B. Hi, p. of 

ids incident is erroneous 'aiid misleading. ■ , ■ 
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Sultan Muhaniinad returned to Debli after a sojourn of two 
years in Deccan. ‘After the death of the (Hindu) king/ says 
Nuniz, ‘he (the Sultan) stayed in that fortress (Kummata) two 
years/^ As the Sultan came to Devagiri in 727 A. H., he must 
have remained in Deccan until 729 A. H (1328-29 A.D.), when he 
was constrained to depart to Hindustan owing to the outbreak of 
Kishlu Kh^’s rebellion in Sindh.^ The departure of the Sultan 
was the signal for the outbreak of a widespread rebellion in Tiling 
which ultimately resulted in the ejection of the Mussalmans from 
the country. 

The causes of the rebellion were more cultural than political. 
The Hindus attached greater importance to the preservation of 
their religion and culture than to their political freedom. As long 
as an invader conjSiied himself to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of his power and the government of the realm, they showed 
no serious disposition to challenge his authority; but when he 
transgressed the limits and displayed a tendency to interfere with 
their religious and social institutions, they shook off their apathy, 
and girded up their loins to resist his encroachments and put down 

1. F. F., p. 296. ■ ■ ^ ‘ 

2. The exact date of the" outbreak of this rebellion is not known. 

Yahya bin Ahmad places it between Bjdia-ud-BIn's rebellion in 727 A.H. 
and the Mughal invasion under Tarma Shinn in 729 A.H,. 

ShoM, G.O,S., bdii, pp. . It must have 

pointed out by lidivari Frasad iQamwmh Tutks^ I, p, 
towards the close of 727 A.H. or some time in 72S A.H/ Some ttee'niwt 
have elapsed before the arrival of the r^ws of the rebellion in the Sultanas 
camp and the completion of his administrative arrangements prior to his 
departure to Hindna-taiit . ' ’ ' • ^ . 
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his tyranny. Unlike the other conquerors of India, tiie Mussal- 
mans were not content with the acquisition of mere political power. 
They descended on the plains of Hindustan not as mere conquerors 
in search of new countries hut as crusading warriors to spread the 
holy faith in the land of the infidels. Therefore, when they over- 
threw the Hindu kingdoms of the North and established the^ 
selves in tlie land, they set about systematically to force their reli- 
gion upon the people and subvert the old social and religious insti- 
tutions of the country. They were not, however, completely suc- 
cessful in accomnlishing their object, as the Hindus remained m 
the main loyal to the faith of their fathers and declined to 
change it at the point of the sword. Ihe partial success which 
attended their efforts at conversion sharpened the zeal of the 
Mussalmans; and the .stubborn opposition which they met wi& 
inflamed their anger. To .stamp out heathenism and gather aU the 
people within the fold of Islam, they prohibited the public exer- 
dse of Hindu religion, and subjected its followers to inhuman 
tyranny. The Hindus could not dress well, live well, and appear 
prosperous. Vexatious taxes were imposed on them; their seats of 
learning were destroyed; their temples were plundered and demo- 
lished; and the images of the gods whom they adored were de- 
faced and smashed, and used as building material for erecting the 
prayer houses for the Faithful. The Hindus of the North, though 
they clung to their ancient faith ever so tenaciously, offered little 
or no resistance to their oppressors. They meekly submitted to all 
ULtr^^tment. and betrayed a strange incapacity to organize 
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The Hindus of Deccan, specially those of Tiling, who belong- 
ed to the militant Saiva sects of the Pdmpatm and the Ka0l%kas^ 
which were at the height of their popularity during the Muslim 
invasions, rose against the invaders, and chased them out of the 
land.' The Saivas possessed certain characteristics which, "'while 
distinguishing them from the otlier Hindus, reveal a strange affinity 
to the followers of Islam. Like the disciples of the Prophet, the 
Saivas were strict monotheists, believing in the existence of only 
one God, Siva, the Lord cf the Univex^se, from whom the other 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon derived their divinity and power. 
They maintained, like the Muhammadans, that they were the 
chosen of God; and the people who did not share their religious 
beliefs were regarded as sinners whom they called in contempt 
bhavis or infidels. A strict Saiva should offer no worship to any 
God but 6iva, visit no temple but the Lord’s; he should not asso- 
ciate himself with the bhavis, nor eat, nor drink, nor have any 
manner of intercourse with them. The bhaktas, as the members 
of the sect called themselves, did not pay much regard to the 
differences of birth and wealth; but so far as spiritual matters were 
concerned, they considered that all the bhaktas were equal, the 
Brahman and the Paraiah, the rich and the lowly, all bound 
together by one common bond of devotion (bhakti) to the Lord. The 
tenets of Saivism favoured, in a certain measure, the growth of 
communal life among the followers of the creed, and taught them 
to share, on occasions, their worldly goods with their brethren. 
The aodryas and the gurus occupied a position of great honour in 
the community, and exercised profound influence on the minds 
of their followers wlio carried out their behests with enthusiasm 
and alacrity. Ano-ther feature which characterised the jSaiva com- 
munity is their acute sensitiveness ■ to adverse ciitical opinion. 
Tfxough they showed no moderation in condemning the views ’of 
never tolerated any disparagement of their owh'fafih,’';. 
and" teailily ri^orted to violence in its defence at the 
Vocation. IJnHke the othei? Hindu sects, the were'fextrOinely 

Intolerant, and showed’ nO'hesita^on to put down th#''‘n|3|5ositloh bf 
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the rival creeds with force. The Jainas and the Buddhists who 
still flourished in the country suffered bitter persecution at their 
hands. The Jaina and the Buddliist monks were put to death; 
their temples were demolished; and the images of their gods and 
goddesses were overtirrown. 


Though the Saivas were all passionately devoted to the wor- 
ship of ^iva, specially in the form of the Lihga, they fell into two 
classes owing mainly to the innovations of Basava, the minister ^ 
of the Kalacurya king, Bijjala of Kalyani in the middle of the 12th 
century A.D, Basava rejected the Vedas, renounced caste, and j 
repudiated the Brahmanic ritual. He laid exclusive emphasis 
on hhahti, and admitted the people of all castes into his creed, 
thereby formding his church on a thoroughly democratic basis. 
He insisted that all Vira ^aivas, as his followers were called, should 
carry the emblem of the Unga bn their bodies and make it the 
symbol of their creed. It was from the practice of carrying the 
Unga about their persons that the followers of Basava acquired the 
appellation of the Lingayats or the Xjingavants by which they 
have been known ever since. A large section of the Waives, how- 
ever, did not accept Basava’s reforms, e^cially the rejection of 
the Veda and the abolition of caste. The great divine, Mallik- 
arjuna Panditaradhya, who was a contemporary of Basava pro- 
tested against these innovations and remained aloof from his diurch. 
The Saivas, who adhered to the teachings of Mallikarjuna and the 
other Paijditas that preceded him, were known as the ArMhyas, 
Notwithstanding the differences between the Lingdyats and the 
Arddkyas their relations were generally characterised by feelings 
of amity and fellowship, mainly through the efforts of the great 
missionary PSlkmriki Somanatha, a contemporary of Prataparudra, 
who not only pc^ulaiised the teachings of Basava in Tiling but 
aliW spread them in Karnfita where they were widely accepted. 
The Hindus of Tiling and Karnata, who, thanks to th^e efforts of 
the Saiva teachers, were united in the body of their church, rose to • 
a man and proceeded to rid their country of the presenpe of Muslim 





'!rhe caiases which .led to the outbreak of the Hmdu rebellioa 

are vividly set forth in the inscriptions of tlie 14th century. In 
the Vilasa grant, for instance, it is stated that after the death of 
Prataparudra the earth was engulfed in the ocean of darkness of 
the Turu^ka rule. Adharma (evil), which had been kept under 
control, up to that time by that virtuous monarch, flourished under 
them unchecked as the existing conditions were favourable for its 
growth. The cruel wretches subjected the rich people to torture, 
for the sake of their wealth; many of their victims died of terror at 
the very sight of their vicious countenances. The Brahmans were 
compelled to abandon their religious practices; the images of the 
gods were overthrown and smashed to pieces; the learned were 
deprived of the agraMras winch had been in the possession of their 
families from time immemorial; and the agriculturists were despoiled 
of the fruits of their labour, and their families were impoverished 
and ruined. None dared to lay claim on anything, whether it was a 
piece of property or one’s own wife. To those despicable wretches, 
wine was the ordinary drink, beef the staple food, and slaying the 
Brahman the favourite pastime. The land of Tilinga, left without 
a protector, suffered destruction from the Mussahnans like a forest 
subjected to a devastating wild fire.^ It is obvious that the rebellion 
of the Hindus of Tiling was provoked by the Muslim attempt to 
subvert the Hindu religion and destroy the Hindu population by a 
policy of universal extortion. Tliey attacked the three visible 
symbols of the Hindu dharma, the temple, the Brahman, and the f 
cow; and obstructed the study of religious scriptures and the per- t 
formance of * Vedic sacrifices. To break the strength of the Hindu 
community, and deprive it of its power of resistance, they plunder- 
ed the rich and sucked the life-blood of the agriculturist, the badk- 
•bone of the nation. 

^ ^ TfeejCountey did not remain long. under tte heels .erf the.PW 
salmans; the down-trodden Hindus soon found among themselves 
leaders capable of effecting their emancipation from political bond- 

B, ' p* nil . , , \ \ . 
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age, and offering protection to the ancient dharma of their land. 
The germs of rebellion first manifested themselves in the Goda- 
vari valley, on the east coast, a region where Smvism exercised a 
preponderant-influence. Bie chiefs of the Musunuri family who 
unfurled the standard of revolt, and succeeded ultimately in 
liberating the land from the Muslim yoke, were devoted followers 
of Siva. They believed that they were chosen by the Lord to exe- 
cute His will. Kapaya who finally expelled the Muslims from 
Tiling declares that he assumed the reins of government by the 
command of the God Visvesvara of Kasi, and carried on the adminis- 
tration of the coimtry througli his mercy. He believed that his 
success and prosperity were due to the grace of Visvesvara who 
chose him as His special instrument for the defence of the dharniaJ 


Ibid, xi, p. 1004; JTA, ii; pp. 106-T 
Vilasa Grant, Bhdrati xix, p* 3X2; sd, pp 
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The Muhammadan historians, no doubt, narrate briefly th.e inci- 
dents of this rebellion; but the perfunctory character of their ac- 
counts involves the omission of several essential facts which are 
indispensable for a clear comprehension of the subject. Baran! 
and the other historians, who derived their information from him, 
assert that a certain chief called Kanya Nayak® stirred up a rebel- 
lion among the Hindus, and overthrew the authority of the Sul- 
Jan in Tiling. Ferishta, however, states that the rebel leader was 
Krsija Nayaka, a son of Prataparudra, the last Kakatiya monarch, 
whom the Sultan had defeated and captured a few years earlier. 
Ky§na Nayaka, it is said, expelled the Mussalman governor from 
Tiling and began to rule the country as an independent monarch 
having estabhshed himself at Warangal; and later when Sulpn 
‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan defeated tire imperial army at Gulbarga, he 
entered into an alliance with him, and rendered him valuable 
services. According to the contemporary Deccan historian, T§amy, 

6. The naiTiP of this chief is spelt variously in Muslim histories due mainly 
to the ignOTance and carelessness of the scribes. In Tabag&i-i-AhbdTi, he 
was called Kanya Payak. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbarv (Bib. Ind. No. 223) i, p. 207. 
blit tbis is obvioxisiy due to a scribal error. 

Ma’ds%r-‘%-'Rahlmy refers to biin as Katbay Nayak. 

' '' ' - 

Ma’&sir~i-Rai}-vtny (Bib. Sod. No. 181) p. 351. 

In fn. 2, p. 351, the e^r observes,— 

• UxjT l*)/ >.Awl34h J 

In one of the Mss. of Feridita’s history in the Hbrary of the Koyal 
A^atic Society of Bengal, his name is written as Kanba N^ak. V 

TMMP-i-Ferkhta (Ms. No. 135) feiio No. 108 6. 

> ", , ( B.M.-22 



the name of tibie ruler of Tiling who eontractea me aiixaiice wim 

‘Ala-ud-Dm Hasan was not Kr§iia Nayaka but K&p& or Kapa 
NidJ TSiere is thus considerable uncertainty among the Muslim 
historians about the name of the Hindu leader and the family to 

which he belonged. 

Prataparudra, it may be pointed out, had no issue®; and 
nothing is known of Kanya or Kr?na Nayaka excepting through 
the Muslim sources just cited. Hie contemporary Hindu records, 
on the contrary, show that during the period imder consideration, 
T iling -was under the sv/ay of the Musimuri family. In the Vilasa 
grant which may be assigned to a date about 1330 A.D., it is 
stated that Prolaya Nayaka, a son of Pocaya Nayaka of the Musu- 
nuri family, expelled the Mussalmans, and with the help of his 
cousins Kapaya Nayaka and others established himself in the king- 


7. Futuli-us-SaMln, pp. 534-5. 
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dom,® Ob the death of Prolaya, he was succeeded by ICapaya who ' 
ruled as the sole sovereign of the kingdom from Ihe city of Ska- 
sik or Warangal^^ The titles AndhrademdhUvam and Andhra- 
suTatrana borne by Kapaya indicate that his authority was acknow- 
ledged over a large part of the Andhra or the Telugu countryA^ 
He was evidently the Kapa or Kapa Nid, the ruler of Tiling, men- 
tioned by Tsamy, as the friend and ally of the Sultan 'Alahud-Din 
Hasan of Gulbarga. It is obvious that the Musunuri family suc- 
ceeded the Tughlaq Sultans in the government of Tiling leaving 
no room for the rule of Kanya or Kr^na Nayaka. Nevertheless, 
he cannot be dismissed as an entirely fictitious character; for, the 
achievements attributed to him are authentic, attested by trustwor- 
thy contemporary evidence. Kanya or Krsna Nayaka, like the Musu- 
nuri chiefs, stirred up a rebellion in Tiling against Sultan Muham- 
mad, expelled the Muhammadans from the country, established 
himself at Warangal, and entered into an alliance with ‘Alarud-Din 
Hasan of Gulbarga, As he is said to have also ruled at Warangal 
at the same time as Kapaya Nayaka, he appears to have been 
identical with the latter; and the difference in his name and 
)oarentage has probably to be attributed to the erroneous character 
of the information gathered by the Muslim historians. 

Prolaya and Kapaya were not alone in their struggle against 
the Mxdiammadans. They received the support and the hearty 
co-operation of the people and the chiefs who bore sway over 
them. The people, according to the Vilasa grant, flocked to the 
standard of Prdlaya, and slew the Muhammadans that oppressed 
them. The Kaluvaceru grant declares that the Nayaks who gov- 
erned the country, seventy-five in number, served under ICapaya, 
and helped him to expel the Muhamiiiadans and re-establi^ the 

BhMrMi xix, p. 311-12. ‘ 
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Hindu supremacy.^^' ¥ema, the future founder of the Reddi king-^ 
dom of Addanki and Kondavidu, who was one of the famous band 
of seventy-five, is said to have -smitten the Muhammadan army, 
and dispelled the darkness', that .-enveloped the country The 
names, of the other Nayaks • are . not handed down to posterity; but 
the combined labours of these unknown warriors bore fruit. The 
ancient' dharmti. which they salvaged- from the raging ;fire of Islam 
was passed on to their descendants; and it remains until today as 
an imperishable monument • of the service which they rendered to 
their country and the nation, 

■".y.The .date .on; wMch Pr51a.ya 'Nayaka uiifuiied . the standard,; .of, 
'revolt' is, not precisely known; though; it is , generally believed:,, on 
the authoxity of Ferishta, that the .event took place in 1344 A.D, 
This belief is not, however, based on facts. _ The chronology adopt- 
ed by 'Ferishta is erroneous; and from a comparison with the ao 
counts of contemporary Muslim historians it is seen to be seven 
years in advance of the actual chronologyd'^ According to the 
testimony ' of :/ the| .. c,o,nteiiiporary. ^ writers, , , the ■rebe.llion, , ...broke out, . 
some seven years earlier, i.e., about 737 A.H. (1336-7 A.D.); and 
it was soon followed by the re-establishment of Hindu rule in 
Tiling. This, however, was not the actual date of the outbreak. 
The Muslim historians whose main interest lay in recording the 
territorial losses sustained by the empire owing to the incompetency 
of SultaHi Muhammad, concentrate their attention on the final 
episode, and assign the outbreak of the rebellion to the year in 
which he lost Warangal and was comi^lled to evacuate Tiling. .::--lhe;;: 
rebellion appears to have broken out, as a matter of fact, some 
years earlier. Contemporary epigx'aphic evidence clearly indi- 
cates that in certain parts of Tiling Muslim authority came to an 
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end before 1330 A.D. Tlie inscriptions of Prolaya Verna, who was, 
it may be remembered, one of the seventywfive Nayaks, in the 
service of the Musunuri chiefs, serve as an index to the rising 
power of the Hindu rebels. The earliest of them is a copper-plate 
grant dated A.D. 133(1-31, registering the gift of the village of Vari- 
veru in the Guntur district to a Brahman named Rupakula 
Brahm'lbhatta Somayajin.!® Only the name of the donee and the 
date of the gift are mentioned in the Kaifiyat. It is not known 
why the Mackenzie Surveyors, if they had actually seen the record, 
did not make a copy of it, as was thek wont. Next comes an epi- 
graph from Nekarikallu in the Narasaraopet taluk of the Guntur 
district, dated 1332.^® It refers to a gift of the entire village of 
Narasimhapuram made by Anna Verna to the temple of the God 
Santanarasimha some time before that date.^^ The most important 
of Prolaya Verna’s early inscriptions, however, is a copper-plate 
grant dated 1336 A.D., which registers a gift of the village of Cima- 
kurti in the Ongole taluk of the Guntur district as an agrahdra to 
Cittamuii Timma Bhatta. It alludes to Verna’s conquest of the 
coastal region between the Gundlakaimna and the MahanadI, and 
the establishment in the conquered country of a single monarch 
whose throne he adorned as a unique ornament.^® Though the 

15. L.R. 57 (Kaifiyat of Varivent) p. 131. 

16. Sasaiiapadyamanjari, No. 67. 

17. Anna Verna mentioned in the record is identical with Prolaya Vema, 
the founder of the Red<h kingdom. He was alternately called Prolaya 
Vema (i.e., Vema, the son of Prolaya), and Anna Vema (i.e., Verna, the son 
of Annaraa) as the name of his father or mother was prefixed to his own. 
The poet Erra Prepgada who dedicated his ffarivamsa to Vema, addresses Mm 
as Annama Vema in the opening stanza of the .sixth canto of Ms famous poem; 
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inscription does not disclose the name of this “sole monarch/* he is 
doubtless identical with Prolaya' Nayaka who, having expelled the 
Muhammadans from Tiling af this times established himself as the 
supreme sovereign of the country. ■■ As Verna was a dependant of 
Prolaya Nayaka^ his victories in the field were won on behalf of 
bis master, It is olwicus that some time before January 1338 A.D. 
the Miilianmiaclaiis were ousted from die east coast, and the coun- 
try was brought under the control of a new Hindu sovereign who 
created afresh, from the broken' fragments of the Kakatlya domi- 
nions, a powerful Hindu kingdom. ■ ' Although it is not possible to 
; ascertain/ exactly Jiow before '- this date the Muhammadans 

\ weire compelled to retire from the coastal region,, their departure 
must have been the final act of a. prolonged straggle. ITie forma- 
tion of a national league, the 'Struggle with the Muhammadans, 
the establishment of a new kingdom, and the victorious expedi-': 
tion to the banks of the Mahanadi must have extended over a 
■ comparatively long period of time;, a period ' of four or even five :: 
/years,,, w been too long for the accomplishineiit''"'of:. 

; ::::these : events.. the time of the. Variveru grant' (1330-31 ,A.P.)',:': 
if not perhaps a little earlier, Prolaya Verna and his master threw 
off the Muslim yoke, and asserted their independence. 

Judging from the scanty material available -at present,. 
cidents of the rebellion seem to have occurred in the following 
order. The coalescence of the people discontented with the 
Muhammadan rule, and the formation of a confederacy for re- 
establishing national independence/.-must have preceded the out- 
■ break of open rebellion; for without an- organised body to co-ordi- 
^ nate and direct their activities, the Hindus could not have made 
any 'headway against the Muhammadan forces. The Vilasa grant 
states, 'as noticed already,, .that the Hindus unable to bear the 
tyranny of the Muslim conquerors, flocked to the standard of Pro- 
• laya Nayaka for protection; Nizam-ud-Dm A^imad alludes to the 
formation of a confederacy ' of the Hindu zam.!ndars under the 
,'lea«Jei^hip of Kanya (i.e., KSpaya) Nayaka to subvert the power' 
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of Muhanmiad Tughlaq 4n The mmu Aamiiicim-s refer- 

red to by Nisjam-ud-Dm were in all 'probability the seventy-five 
Nayaks who, according to , the grant, served under 

Kapaya Nayaka, and helped him. to drive tlie Muhainniadans out 
of the oountry/^® As Eapaya only completed the work which his ' 
cousin had half accomplished it' is not unlikely that tlie confedera- 
tion of the Hindu zamindars mentioned by: Niz§j|m-ud-Dia should 
have actually taken shape, under Prolaya before the outbreak of 
: the. rebellion 4'' 

The formation of the Hindu confederacy must have precipitat- 
ed the conflict with the Muslim govermnent. Information about the 
incidents of the struggle is extremely meagre. It is, however, 
certain that the Muhammadans were overpowered and compelled 
to evacuate the coastal region after a sharp conflict. The Vilasa 
grant refers, as stated above, to the defeat and the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans, In the Harivamsa of Erra Preggada which was 
written at the time when Prolaya Verna was still ruling from 
Addanki, it is said that the auwa Are generated by the swift 
strokes of Vema^s sword dried up the ocean of the Yavana (i.e., the 
Muslim) army This is also corroborated by the evidence of the 
Anaparti plates which attribute to Verna the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans who conquered the country after the death of 
Prataparudra.^2 Nothing more is known about the events of this 
struggle, though the Muhammadans, unable to maintain their hold 
on the east coast, withdrew ultimately into the interior of Tiling and 
attempted to consolidate their position in the neighbourhood of 
WarangaL They were not, however, beyond the reach of the 

19. fahaqdUi^^Akhan (Eng. Trans.) i, p. 224. 

30. J.T.A,, it, pp. 106-7, 

21. ' Eanvmhia^ S:260, ’ ■ ' . ' 

22. JAHES, xi, pp, 202-3, 
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rebels; for, Prolaya Nayaka, having brought uiider his effective 
control the territory which he iiad ■ conquered estabiislied himself 
in the heart of the Eastern Ghats at Rekapalli on the Godavari^ and 
'threatened to s%veep them out of the Telugii country altogether. 

Unforeseen obstacles soem.to have .interrupted the immediate 
prosecution of the war against - the; Miihamraadaiis at this stage. 
The safety of the Middle Andhra country appears to have been 
' involved in some grave poril;^^- Erra Preggada darkly alludes to 
some danger from which Prolaya Verna protected the ; M 
'Andhra country 'Whether the danger took the shape' of interiia'l 
. strife or external invasion, there is no means of ascertaining at.pre- 
■ ,sent. The danger which menaced the recently won freedom of the 
- vvTelugu- : country V c perhaps --^from the frontiers of Kalinga. 
i;:--,;*£litoiigh the exact nature of the trouble is not kno-wn, it appears tO:, 
/'"iiave been quite serious to necessitate the despatch of a punitive 

..-‘expedition across the frontier. Prolaya Verna set out with his 

. 

'forces probably at the instance of his masterj and overran the' 


kingdom of Kalinga as far as the banks of the MahanadL He 



Madhya or Middle Andhra is '.ihe, country; to 
If of the Ejr^a and to Godavari, The poet Srinatha addresses the 
i king, Allaya Virabhadra, as to lord of the Madliyandhxa extending as 

.aS'to .sea 3:24^).:- It is evident that Madhyindln'a''w 

'situated on to east coast. The authority of the Eeddi kings of Rajahmundry 
''1‘dtd not extend beyond to Ksr^na in the sciith. The name Madhyandhra 
. could not have been applied to the country on to east of the Godivar! as it 
lay in the extreme comer, and not in to centre of Andlira. As Allaya VIra- 
is also referred to as to Lord of Vengi (Ibid. 5:33S) the Madhyan*- 
mentioned by tlie writers of to fourteenth and the fifteenth centU'*» 
'/'ties must have been identical ' with the region between to mouths of the 
to : -Godavari . 

Hanvamsa^ Part II, 2:1, 4:1. In both to places, Prolaya Vema Is 
to have been the owner of a sword that offered' protection to Madhya 
‘a.-„country.,-.. . .. .. 
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threw the dominioris of the ruler of Jauturna^’U into confusioB, 
hunted the Manne chiefs of the hilly tracts, and having defeated the 
king of Kalinga and Orissa in a battle, laid waste his kingdom.®^ ^ 

This expedition must have shown the king of Kalinga and his 
feudatories that the nascent Andhra kingdom was powerful enough 
not only to guard its frontiers hut to chastise the enemies who 
might be tempted to e:ross it. 

The activities of the rebels were not confined to the coastal dis- 
tricts, During the years when the Musimuri chiefs were engaged 
in their conquest, the Hindus of the Western Telugu comtry who I 
were subjected to the authority of Malik Muhammad, the governor I 
of Kampili, rose against him, and reduced him to helplessness. The I 
people of the province, according to the Portuguese chronicler 
Nuniz, rose in revolt as soon as they heard of Sultan Muham- 
mad’s departure from tlieir country* ‘Those who escaped to the 
mountains’, says he, ‘with others who, against their will and 
through fear had taken oatlis of fealty for their towns and villages, | 
rose against Melique Neby (Malik Malb Muhammad)’.^ 
They refused to pay the taxes due from them to the government, 
and under the leadership of the Calukya prince Somadevaraja, the ' 
ancestor of the later Aravidu chiefs, who was holding the country 
in the neighbourhood of Kandanavolu (Kurnool) concerted mea- 
sures to reconquer the territory that was under the sway of the 
Muhammadans/^^ Whether Somadeva had any direct connection 

A 5 of M949». 

26. Sewell: F.E., p. 297*-. 

; 27. ' the tertitory extending from Kandanavolu to Srisailam on tha 
southern bank of the Eirsna was held by the Ceruku chiefs during the' reign 
of Prataparudra, Ceruku Eudra was a commander in .the service of Prafepa- 
rudra; Ms son Bollaya or Bella Eeddi, was ruling from Malyala in the Nandi- 
kotkur taluk in 1290 A.B. as a subordinate of that king (Mmh Mss. 15.3.5 
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■ 'With Prolaya Nayaka an.d his associates, it is hard to ascertain defi- 
nitely at present. He cotild not have remained entirely nninfluenc- 
ed by the spirit of Plindu nationalism surging in the land. Stray 
allusions in contemporary inscriptions and family pmsastis suggest, 
as a matter of fact, that Somadeva was actually in touch with the 
rebels of the east coast. Prolaya Verna, the most powerful of 
Prolaya Nayak^s lieutenants, is said tc have destroyed the fort of 
Eacur (Raichore) Similarly the chiefs of the Pasupuia family 
are said to have slain a certain Gosaiigi Maliisa, won a victory at 
Mudgal and ruled over the fojrt of Racur.^^*^ If these statements 
were based on authentic facts, it would appear that Somadeva, who 
took, as will be shown presently, a leading part in these incidents, 
obtained material help from Prolaya and his colleagues. He also 

( received indirect help from an unexpected quarter. Balla}a III, the 
Hoysala king of Dwarasamudra, took advantage of the troubles 
.that beset the Muslim government in Deccan, threw off his allegi- 
ance, and having declared war upon the Sultan invaded the pro- 
■ vvince .of Hampili. : . . 

Malik Muhammad, the governor of the province, though 
assailed by the rebels on both his flanks, gathered together his men 
and made a futile attempt to maintain the Sultanas authority; but 
he soon discoveived that the rebels were too many for him; and that 
'the forces under bis command were quite inadequate to arrest 


Malyala). BoHa’s son, Bacanna or Eaja, succeeded him in the government 
of the principality. He was overthrown, either at the end of Pratapariidra’s 
reign or subsequent to the Muhammadan conquest by Tata Pimiama, tlie 
father of Kotikanti Raghava and Somadevaraja., It was about this time or 
perhaps a Mttle earlier that the former came into conflict with Kampiliraya, 
the ruler of Kummatha (BMmtif vi,’'p. B48). 

■ 28. ARl, cp. 5 of 1919-1020. 

29. ^ Mmh fe* 10.4.8, p. ST. 


their progress. Somadeva collected his followex's and set about 
the reduction of the forts belonging to tlie Sultan and his vassals. 
According to the chronicles of the Aravidu family, he conquei'ed 
fotn'teen forts, taking simultaneously no less than seven of them, 
viz., Mosalimadugu, Satanikota, Kandanavolu (Kurnool), Kalva- 
kolanu, Ricur (Raiehore), Stagiii (Etgir) and Ganginemko:9da> 
in a campaign plamied on a single day. He also distinguished him- 
self in several battles fought at Nagulapadu, Mudgal, Anegondi, 
Kunti, and Sai*a and put to death several chiefs who opposed him.®® | 
The forts which Somadeva had taken, and most of the places where I 
he distinguished himself in battle are situated in a small area com- i 
prising portions of Kurnool, Bellary and Raiehore districts. A larg*! 
part of this area, it may be pointed out, was included in the domii 
nions of the Raya of Kampili xxntil 1326-7 A.D.; and on his death it 
passed into the hands of the Sultan of Dehli. Therefore, the I’educ- 
tion of this region must have been effected after a struggle with 
the Sultan’s forces. The chronicles of the Aravidu chiefs refer, 
in fact, to Somadeva’s victories over some nobles and Malik 
Muhananad i.e,, the governor of Elamjali. It is said that he overt- ^ 
came a confederacy of some Hindu chiefs at Ganginenikopda. 
Nada Bala Nayaka, Gujjala Viri Nidu, Rudrapa Nayaka, Gauia 
Reddi and Gangi Nayaka combined their forces, and having taken | 
shelter under the strong walls of the fort bade defiance to him. ! 
Somadeva stormed the fort and put them to the sword. Similarly, : 
the Marine chief, Gosangi, who held out in the fort of Mapigilla was / 
taken prisoner after the capture of his fort and was offered as a 
victim to the God Bhairava of the town. Somadeva probably received 
the help of the Pasupula chiefs in his attack on Manigilla. Who 
these chiefs were and why they chose to oppose Somadeva are 
matters on which the chronicles do not offer any ejsplanation. 
They were probably the vassals of the Sulpn who remained loyal 
to him owing mainly to their jealousy and apprehension of ^ma- 

30. Sp'urces, pp. 81-2; BharaM, vi, p. 849,. 
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deva’s growing power and importance. Somadeva’s struggle with 
Malik Muhanunad appears to have been far more severe. It is 
said that the Malik opposed him several times, but being repeatedly- 
worsted in the battle, -was compelled, on every occasion, to seek 
safety in flight. Probably the enemies whom Somadeva vanquished 
in the battles of Kxinti, Anegondi, Racur (Raichore) and Mudgal 
were the Mussalmans under Malik Muhammed. These forts, it 
may be remembered, were taken by the Sultan at the time of the 
conquest of Kampili; and they should have remained in his posses^ 
sion ever since. Malik Muhammad was responsible, as the gover- 
nor of the province, for their safety; and he could not have remain- 
ed indifferent when they were attacked by the rebels under Soma- 
deva. In the final encounter, he fell with 6000 horse into the hands 
of Somadeva; but he soon gained his freedom by promising to 
acknowledge the supremacy of his captor, thou^ he seems to have 
repudiated his promise as soon as he attained his object. 

Nuniz gives a graphic account of the affairs of Kampili at this 
time. According to him, Mileque Neby (i.e., Malik Na’ib Muham- 
mad) was compelled to take shelter in a fortress closely besieged by 
the rebels. It was probably at this time that he despatched a letter 
to the Sultan acquainting him of the state of affairs in his province. 
He informed the Sultan that ‘the land was risen against him’; 
‘every one was lord of what he pleased’; and ‘no one was on his 
side’. The people came to *besiege him in the fortress, allowing no 
provisions to go in to him, nor paying him the taxes that had been 
forced on them.*®^ 

When the news of the outbreak of the rebellion at Kampili 
together -with the governor’s report reached Dehli, the Suljpn sum- 
moned a council of the great men of the realm, and having explain- 
ed to them the state of affairs in the province asked their advice as 
to what measures he should adopt to meet the situation. The coun- 
cillors, according to Nuniz, expressed the opinion that the most 


31. SeweH: F.E. p. ^7, 



prudent step which the Sultan should take in the circumstances was 
to appoint as the ruler of the province some one connected with the 
late Raya of Kampili throu^ ties of blood or association in the 
government of his kingdom. Acting upon the advice of his coun- 
cillors, the Sultan made enquiries as to the whereabouts of the 
Raya’s kinsmen; but none being found, he released from prison 
six men of Kampili who were held captive. He appointed one of 
them, Deorao, who had been the minister of the late Raya as the 
new king; and made another, who was formerly treasurer under 
the Raya, governor. And having taken from them ‘oaths and 
pledges of their fealty as vassals’, he sent them ‘to iheir lands with 
a large following to defend them from any one who should desire 
to do them any injury.”®® 

The information frumished by Nuniz is not entirely free from 
faults. It is extremely doubtful whether the Sultan actually set 
about, in pursuance of the advice of his coxmcillors, to search for 
the heirs of the Raya; for, he could not have been so remiss in 
thought as to forget Nasir, Ba^tyar, Abu Muslim and other sons 
of the Raya who were in service at his court.®® Nevertheless, the 
narrative of Nuniz seems to describe the events with substantial 
accuracy, for his account is confirmed by the evidence of other 
independent sources. Barani casually refers to the appointment 
of an unnamed relation of Kampila as the governor of Kampili;®* 
and the Vidyaranya Vrttanfa and KSlajnnna supplement this state- 
ment with the information that Harihara and his brother Bukka, 


Bap App. 'Dv, p>' '615, 

34. Hie governor appointed by the Sultan was, according to Baraifl’s 
history tr ans lated in Elliot and Dowson (iii, p. 245), a relative of ElanyS 
NSyaka, the rebel leader of Wing. This view has been adopted by every 
writer on the subject including the author of the present work. A Ms of 
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tlie two Teliigu ministers in the service of Kampili Eaya who were 
taken prisoners by the Sultan at the time of the fall of Hosadurga, 
■were released from .prison and were sent with an army to take 
: charge of the province. *At that time’, declares, the Vidyarmya 
I Vfttinta^ ®the Nava BalMas,. having .gathered strength^ rebelled' 
against the Sultan in Karnataka; the Sultan on hearing of this 
rebellion sent Hariliara and Ms brother with an arniy to subdue 
the rebels.’^^ This is corroborated by the evidence of the Vidyi« 
mnya Kdlajndna^ according' to which the S'ultan released from 
^ prison Harihara and his brother: and having conferred on them the '. 
, "■■.government of Karnataka, sent them with .an army to make, war; upon ' 
■ ^King Balla|a.^'® \ It seems' therefore'. reasonable .to hold .that the rela* 
|tion of Kampila, whom the Sultan appointed as the governor of 
I Kampilij was Harihara, and that he and his brother were specially; 
I entrusted with the task of subduing 'Ballila ; who. appears to have : 
been somehow involved in the rebellion, though his attitude towards 

cannot be definitely ascertained. ■ 

Harihara whom: the ;SiiMn' a'ppo.inted' 'to '.the government 'of 
, Kampili was originally in the se-rvice of Prataparudra of Warangal. 

. He.: and'.'.Ms' younger brother Biikka,.--were, according to Vid/yirmyy.a^'/. 
iVrtt’iinta and, Kalajmna, in charge of the royal treasury. This is 

Baranls’ great histoiw found in the Government Oriental Mss, Library (D, 
No. 258), Madras has Kambila in the place of Kanya Nayak. 

As this passage is repeated with little modiScation by Nizam-ud-DIn Abroad, 
Maulana AM-ul-Baqi and Feifshta, this appears to have been tlie genuine 
tejct of Baranis’ work. ' ' 

35. Further Smirces (in' the ■ press). The word Nava>-Balt&am is 
generic term which applies to all the kings of the Hoysala or the Ballala 
dynasty, viz., Vinayaditya; Yisnuvardhana; Ballala I; Narasimha I; Ballila H; 

, Narasimha II; Somesvara; Nara,simha III: and Bal1a|a UL 
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borne out to some extent by contemporary epigraphic evidence. 

Bukka was ruling, in 1314-15 . A.D. during Pratapamdra^s reign, the I; 

region round Kanigiri in the Nellore district, evidently as a sub- - !' 

'Ordinate of that monarch.^’^ After the fall of Warangal and the j 

captivity of Pralaparudi’a, they fled to Kampili, took service i 

under Eamanatha, the heroic son of the Raya and entered into , j; 

marital alliance with the royal family They fell into the 's 

hands of the Sultan when he overthi'e'w the kingdom of Kampili 
and annexed it to his dominions. Pleased with their bravery and 
uprightness, the Suipn later released them from prison, and having 
converted them to Islam kept them at his court.3® 

3?. NDI, ii, Kg. 7. 

37a. p. IS- ■ : r 

sjsa e&csj sossj 

38. Further Sources. This is borne out by the evidence o£ five Muslim 
.historians of whom two were contemporaries of Sulpn Muhammad. Barani 
."States float tli.e person, whom the Sultan appointed governor of Kampili 
apostatized from Islam, revolted from tiie Sulpn and established liimself in 
rhe.';.cbuntry.':'' 


}df^f AjjSt y\ \j jilil j**, • jl jU'i ^ 

^ ^ ^ } ^jj) 

^ J.5 ^ijssf ^ y:fi jji \J\ u)U& ^ • oU^S „ 

T5r®4-Fiw3: ShQM (Madras Govt* Or. ,M$s. Library D. No.. 358*), 
*I^amy also infers to the apostate;*^ — „ , ■ . ; ' ' > 

%js*0^^ «hsx is ^ *^5 jj^ 

Futufy-m-SaUtin Ind.- ^oE 3^. f* 383, 
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The appoinment of Harihara as the ruler of Kampilij overlook- 
ing the claims of the som of the late Raya who were in the Siilt|m^s 
services was actuated by motives of policy. It was calculated to 
establish the supremacy of Islam and preclude the possibility of the 
revival of the old kingdom, Harihara and Ms brother were Mussal- 
mans at that time, having embraced as stated already the faith of 
the Prophet after the conquest of Kampili.®® As their claim to 
rule the country rested entirely on the command of the Sultan, 
they were expected to X'emaiii loyal to his throne, while their inti- 
mate knowledge of the local affairs and influence over the people 
owing to their past associations with the Hindu court were trusted 
to check the progress of the rebellion and restore the authority of 
■ the imperial government. 

Harihara and Bukka set out from Delili with the army which 
the Suljan had given them for their defence and reached in course 
of time the frontiers of Kampili. What happened there on their 
arrival is not easy to discover, as the information furnished by our 
sources is not quite consistent and is encrusted to some extent with 
legend. According to Nuniz, Deorao (Harihara) and his follo- 
wers reached without incident the city of Nagundy (i.e., Anegundi) 
which lay in ruins. When the people came to know of his arrival 

Abmad and Maulana Abd-uLBaql corroborate Baranl’s evi- 
dence; and Ferishta states that it was Sultan Muhammad himself who con- 
verted this governor to Islam. 

* jjlialMi ijljJCA 

fir^-i^Wenshta (EASE. Ms. No. 57). 

39. See for a dlscu^ion of the subject, Ongm of the City aid the Empire of 
Vijayamgara, p, JOE, xii, pp. 24-5; cf. Ishvari Prasad; Qaraum TurkSf 
L p. MO; n, 32. 
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and elevation to kingship they greatly- rejoiced, celebrated feasts in 
his honour, and having accepted him as their king surrendered to 
him the royal lands in their possession. Malik Na’ib, who was 
pleased with the change in the attitude of tihe people, handed over 
to him in obedience to the orders of the Sulpn, ‘the fortress and 
the kingdom’ and returned to Dehli. Deorao (Harihara) pacified 
the people who were still recalcitrant, by following a policy of con- 
ciliation; and he even abandoned tho idea of recovering ‘the lost 
lands’ belonging to the old kingdom, since he knew that his material 
resoiurces were too meagre to permit him to embark on the enter- 
lorise.'*® 

Harihara’s arrival in Kampili was not perhaps as peaceful as 
represented by Nuniz. The Vidyaranya-Vrttdnta and Kiilajvana 
narrate a somewhat different story. Harihara and Biikka, it is 
said, crossed the river Ktrsna by means of boats, and proceeded, as 
instructed by the Sultan, against King Ballala without loss of time. 
They met Iiim in battle, but sustained a defeat at his hands. 
Unable to join their forces which were separated from them during 
the fight, they wandered ahx’oad and took refuge in a jungle. 
Overcome by fatigue, Harihara soon fell asleep rmder a tree, resting 
his head on the lap of his brother. He saw in a dream the Saiva 
saint Revana who presented to Inm a linga and advised him to 
meet tire sage Vidyaranya. Harihara woke up from sleep and 
narrated the strange dream to his brother. They set out at once in 
search of the hermitage of the sage which they seem to have dis- 
covered without difficulty. Vidyaranya received his guests 
warmly, and bestowed his blessings on their enterprise; and by his 
grace, their army which was scattered during the engagement with 
Ballala soon reassembled. They set forth again at the head of their 
forces, and having sought out BaUaJa defeated him in battle and 
established tihemselves firmly in fhe cotmtry.^ 

40. Sewell: FB. pp. 298-9. 

41. JOE. xii, pp. 25-6. 
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Despite the touch of unrealily due to the introduction of Hari- 
hara’s dream and his interview with the departed Saiva saint of a 
bygone age, there is nothing improbable in the facts described in 
the VidyaranyO' VHtanta and Kdlajnana. They seem to be more 
in keeping with the trend of events at Kampiii during the preced- 
ing years than the pacific succession of incidents narrated by 
Nuniz. It is not at all likely that Somadiva and his followers who 
successfully overthi'ew the Sxd^n’s authority and won back their 
freedom shoud have returned to obedience without coercion; and 
Ballala III who appears to have seized the territoxy in the neigh- 
bourhood of his kingdom would not have easily relinquished his 
hold upon it, Harihara possibly met with resistance, and did not 
succeed in imposing his authority without hard fighting, although 
the details of this fight ai’e still hidden in obscurity. A few facts 
which seem to indicate dimly the course of this conflict may how- 
ever be noticed here with advantage. Harihara and his brother do 
not appear to have succeeded in getting Anegondi or Kimjarakona 
immediately after tlieir return from Dehii. The little infoimation 
that is available about their activities before 1336 A.D. is associat- 
ed with the fort of Gutti in the Anantapur district and the coimtry 
in its immediate neighbourhood. In an undated epigraph found in 
the fort, Gutti is said to have 'been ‘the navel to the wheel of 
sovereignty over the whole earth of the illustrious King Bukka.’'*® 
As Bukka was specially associated with Harihara in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, Gutti could not have been regarded appro- 
priately as the navel to the wheel of Bukka’s sovereignty at any 
time subsequent to 1335 A.D., when Anegondi, the old capital of 
the kingdom, appears to have been conquered. Hierefore, the 
record under consideration must be assigned to a date earlier than 
1335 A.D. It is in this region that Harihara first laid the founda- 
tions of the administrative system which later became the charac- 
teristic feature of the Vijayanagara empire. In a gift deed of the 
time of Harihara, preserved in the Kaifiyat MaHmidikamMlor 

42, Sn, i, p, 167. 
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dime, it is stated that ‘in the region boimded by Siddhavatam in 
the east of Giitti, Penugonda in the south, Maddikere in the west 
and Dronacalam in the north, Harihara appointed a kaniika over 
villages consisting of four or five hamlets, and a sthalakara'iia over an 
area containing 20 or 30 villages hawng suc3i village karanikas. 
He also appointed for the same region, nadu-gaudas and iiodu- 
talaiyars; and having made appointments in this manner, he grant- 
ed them title deeds which he had caused to be written’.^ As the 
title deeds to the karanikas md other officials were executed on 
Magha ba 30 Isvara S 1259 (Fehruai’y 27tlr 1339 A.D.) ,^ the reorga- 
nization of the administration must have taken place a little earlier. 
During these early years which preceded the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagara, Harihara and Bukka were engaged in the subjugation of 
territory extending as far east as the Bay of Bengal. Ihe Kapalur 
grant dated 1336 A.D., vihich registers the gift of KapaMr in the 
Candragiri rajya as an agra'tiara to a Brahman, by Harihara, shows 
that the territory from Nayudupeta in the Nellore district to 
Candragiri in Chittore had already passed into his hands.'*® The 
acquisition of Candragiri must have involved Harihara in a conflict 
with Ballala III; for, Candragiri was the capital of the Yadavaraya 
chieftains who owed allegiance to him.*® Though nothing is known 
of this conflct at present, it is certain that Ballala was defeated and 
had to acquiesce in the annexation of Candragiri by Harihara, for 
the fort became the headquarters of a province and remained in the 
possession of the successors of Harihara until the very last days of 

The conquest of Nellore and Udayagiri was accomplished about 
the same time. The earliest record of the Vijayanagara kings found 

■ 43. Farther Sources '(in the Press). . -V' ’ 
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in this region is^ no doubt/ dated: in- 1343 but it appears to 

have come into their possession much earlier. There is reason to 
believe that some time- before the ■ appointment of Kampaiia as the 
governor of Udayagiri in 1343 : A.D. 5 . the fort with its surrounding 
■ • coiintry was conquered by Bukka. . Say ana states^ in one of the 
;passages,:ctf';Ms his elder brother, Madhava 

' helped, to', conquer .the -earth surrounded by. -the'^^-four; 
seas; and that at Udayagiri in. the coB.qiie,red coimtry 
younger brother Bhoganatha resided as- the lords of the land.^® 

' 47., -L.R. 4S, :pp. 23S-7. . ■ 

' : 48., Sa' eva hhnlu MMhmo mstimutm- eatmsigun^ 

Smtmkalita-^mekhalam ■ nayati Bttlclca-rfljam yudkali 
Tm-^mvajmi Saymmzztmn*^miu ..BJiogdiwtli<w=ca=:ta:^ "■ , ' 
vzzuhhdvz=iudayam‘-i^tdvz=:ilmlam^atm msmivwram \ \ 

Bukhamjasya catus-‘Samudrdlamkrta^vasiimiiti-‘sam-dnayana--sdmaTth-» 
yam (d'rt) Mayananandane eva Madhava^sahdd mymnyate. Atr= 
ity^adliikaramMHhah samupaUa^deia-visise. muta->sabda udaya^, 
sahdas=ca gin-visese niyamymte, Isvara-sahdaB:=zea mjani, (Mys. 

<'I am g^’eatly obliged to Mr. V.-zRaglmvaa, -M.A.,: Fh.B., ^ 

Sanskrit, University of Ma.dras for helping m-e to,:correct , the ^'coiTOpt text' ^ 
the Ms.) 

Anoher fact which points out in the same dJxeclion must be noticed in this 
context. Bukka had a son who bore„1he name of tJddagiri Virupanna or ¥lru.- 
panpa of Uddagirl, i.e., Udayagiri. The association of: the name of' Udayagiri:, 
with Virupanna may be accounted -for- '.in three ways, by assmiimg, .- (1) . .that , 
he was named after the God Virupaksa of Udayagiri, (2) that he was associat- 
ed for a long time with the administration : of the dlstrict ' and -(3) that - he was ■ 
bom in that fort. It must be pointed out that no temple of Virupaksa is ever 
known to have existed at Udayagiri; nor is there any evidence to support 
the view that he was at any time connected with the administration of the 
district. Therefore, the only plausible way of explaining the association of 
the name of Udayagiri with Ifirupanna seems to be to presume that he was 
bom in that fort. K Virupanna was actually bom at Udayagiri that event 
must have happened before 1343 A.D., when Kampana I took charge of the 
administration of tlie fort; and by that time Yirupapjpa was old enough to foe 
posted as the governor of Fenugopd^ (SeweE; AnUquitim^ I, p, 120) . 
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This passage from the Alamkarasudhanidki alludes distinctly 
to the suibjugation of the country in the nei^hourhood of Udayagiri 
hy Bukka \vith the help of Madhava, As the conquest of this region 
was accomplished partly at least if not wholly before 1336 A.D., as 
shown hy Harihara’s grant of the village of Kapalur within forty 
miles in the south of Nellore,® Bukka’s rule at Udayagiri must | 
have commenced earlier. Nellore and probably also Udayagiri 
appear to have been in the possession of the Telugu Codas. A 
Telugu verse addressed to Sangama II by an anon3rmous poet of his 
court enumerates the rulers of Nelloro from the time of Tirukaja- 


deva (i.e. Tikka I) to the accession of Sangama II. It is said that a 
certain Tikkana wa.s the immediate predecessor of Sai3gama’s father, 
Kampana I.'*®® Tikkana who is mentioned by the anonymous autiiof 
of tMs verse seems to have been identical with the Telugu prince 
Tirukalaraja, whom Daca the Velama lieutenant of the Kikatiya 
general Peda Rudra, installed on the throne of Nellore after expel- 
ling Sriranganatha in 1321 A.D.®® Bukka must have come into 
conflict with him and wrested from him the forts of Nellore and 
Udayagiri with the territories dependent on €iem. 

Harihara seems to have made a successful attack on Anegondi 
about this time, and captured it with the surrounding territory. 
Although the capture of the city is not directly alluded to in the 
inscriptions of the period, there is scarcely any room for doubt; for, 
the Kiapalur and Yarragudi grants mention that in 1336 A.D. 
Kunjarakona (Anegondi) xvas the capital of Harihara’s kingdom.®^ 
This is confirmed hy the evidence of Nuniz who refers to Nagundy 
(i.e., Anegimdi) as Harihara’s capital before he laid the foundations 


49. i, cp. 15 


49a. See ante, p. 153. 

50. JOR., xii, p. 203. 

51. cp. 15; EC, x; Bg. 70, 
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of Vijayanagara.®® Hie circumstances in which Anegondi came 
into his possession are not known. The activities of Somadeva and 
his allies subsequent to their victories at Anegondi, Mudkal, 
Racur and other places cannot be traced at present. It is not 
improbable that they came into conflict with Harihara and being 
worsted by him in the steggle were compelled to submit to his 
authority. Attention must be drawn in this connection to a fact 
of some impoi’tanee which has remained so far unnoticed. Tata 
Pinnama and Somadeva, the progenitors of the later Aravidu kings, 
rose to prominence, it may be remembered, in the vicinity of Kur- 
nool. The former overthrew the authority of the Ceruku chiefs 
who held the district under the Kakatiyas and the latter captured 
Kurnool besides several other forts in the neighbourhood; but the 
descendants of Somadeva left, if the testimony of their family 
chronicle preserved in the BaUthha-gavatam can be relied upon, 
the region round Kurnool, and retired to Aravidu (i.e., Arainti- 
kota) in the Cumbtmi taluk in the extreme east of the Kurnool dis- 
trict which was then included in the Reddi kingdom of Addanki.®® 
The causes which led to tho retirement of Somadeva’s descendants 
from the banks of the Tungabhadra to the upper valley of the 
Gundlakamma in the Reddi kingdom are not mentioned in the 


52. Sewell, F.E., pp. 298-3 

53. Bharati, vi, p. 852. According to the Ramar&jiyam, however, Aravidu 
was made his headquarters by Somadeva himself. {.Sources, p. 82) . The 
extent of the Reddi territory in the west can be definitely ascertained from 
contemporary sources. It is seen from YarrI Preggada's Harivmh&am that 
&isailam (Nandikotkur taluk) and Ahobalam (Sirivel taluk) were 
included in the kingdom of Prolaya Vema. Several inscriptions of the early 
Reddi Itings are found at SHiailam and other places in 'the east of Kurnool 
district, whereas not a single record of Vijayanagara rulers prior to A.D. 1385 
has been so far discovered. Therefore, the region corresponding to the 
Markapur, Cumbum taluks of the Kurnool district must have belonged to the 
Bed^i 
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chronicle. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that their migration 
eastwards was due to some exteimal pressure on their original 
home. As the territory around Kumool passed into the hands of 
Harihara before 1339-40 A.D.,®^ it seems fairly certain that Soma- 
deva or his successor having been dislodged from his ancestral 
abode by Harihara moved towards the Reddi frontier where he 
perhaps expected to remain without molestation, 

Harihara successfully put down the rebellion in Kampili and 
fully justified the confidence which the Sulpn had placed iii Mm, 
Although he found, on his arrival from Dehli, that his authority Was 
confined to a small area round about Gutti, he strove hard to 
extend its boundaries, and within a short period of three or four 
years built up with the help of his brothe.i* Bukka a kingdom extend- 
ing from Hampi on the Timgabliadra to Ihe Bay of Bengal and 
fcnm the Ki^a to Candragiri. 


S4. L.R. ?5, (AtafealaSMtidM) pp. ®-3r Macjc Mss. 15.5.33 
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Rebellion in Ma^bar 

Wiiiie Harihat’a was still engaged in reducing K-ampili to sub- 
jection, a sei'ious rebellion broke out in Ma’bar in 1334-5 A.D> 
Sayyid Jalal-ud-Dia whom according to Ibn Batuta, Mubammad 
bin Tu^laq appointed governor of Ma’bat', stirred up a rebellion in 
the province, ‘usurped the power, killed the lieutenants and agents 
of the sovereign, and struck coins of gold and silver in his own 
name.’® The political disorders in Southern Deccan and the failure 
of the imperial government to maintain their authority seem to have 
kindled the spark of ambition in his bosom and stimulated a desire 
in his mind to carve out for himself an independent Muslim king- 
dom in the South so as to enable him to keep aloft the barnier of 
Islam and hold the infidels under subjection. The conditions were 
quite favourable for the successful prosecution of his designs. The 
Telugu countiy on his northern frontier was seething with rebel- 
lion and the authority of the Sul^ had completely broken down. 
Discontent spread into the northern districts of his own province 
along the Telugu frontier where the Hindus began to manifest signs 
of restlessness. Ballala III who repudiated his allegiance to the 
Sulj^ was actually camping at Kanci with the officers of his army 
inciting the people probably to rise up in rebellion and make war 

1. IC., V., p. 139. 

2. Jixa Batfita, Foreign NoUcee, p. 217; Barajfi, E. D. lH, p. 243; 
*i?aDay, Futu^'wSal&tin, p. 449, 
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otk the Muhammadans*® If the Hindus were allowed to mature 
their schemes of rebeliion without hindrance, the Maslim power 
would be completely swept away from the land before the incom- 
petent government of the Sulpn could devise measures for its pro- 
tection. It was necessary to take iimnecliate steps to uphold the 
supremacy of Islam. Sayyicl Jalal-ud-Din, the oifspriiig of the 
Prophet, who proudly styles himself ^the father of fakirs and iiidi- 
gents, the glory of the m^orld and of religion^^ had, therefore, little 
hesitation, in casting off the yoke of the heterodox Sultan and 
declaring his independence. 

The news of the outbreak of the rebellion in Mahar 
reached the Sulpn in his camp in the neighbourhood 
of KanauJ where hs had gone to put down an insure- 
rection of the people. ' On hearing ■ tliis information, the Sul|Stt 
did not immediately proceed to Ma*bar, as it is generally believed. 
He did not probably consider that the situation was grave enough 
to demand his presence.- Therefore, he despatched an- army to 
suppress the revolt and busied himself with the affairs of the Doab. 
Contrary to his expectations, the army sent to Ma’bar turned dis- 
loyal and Joined the enemy As soon as the Sultan came to know 
of their treachery, he made up his mind to take the matter into his 
own hands and hastened ' to Dehli ivitliout loss of time. Having 
gathered together fresh forces, he set out at their head towards 
Ma’bar. When, be arrived at Daulatabad, he halted there for some- 
time and devoted himself to the reorganisation of the revenues of 
the province. He thexi resumed his journey and marched to * Tiling 
which he intended to make the basis of his operations in the pro- 
jected campaign against Mahar. Therefore, he broke his march on 

3. W; 401 of ISiO. , 

4, Ibn Battfa, Foreigw .Notices,, p. 218* 


5. Baranl, l.D„ HI, p. 247.- 
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atTwing at the city of Warangal where he lay encamped for about 
two months gathering material necessary for the war,^ Hie Sultan 
was obliged to abandon the 'campaign against Ma’bar and return to 
Ms capital owing to the inteiwention, as it were^ of fate. About the 
time of his arrival a plague broke out in Warangal and a large 
niiniber of its inhabitants were carried away. The contagion spread 
into the camp and decimated the troops, ^Isamy gives a brief but 
graphic: account of the pestilence, 

, . A .poisonous destruetive wind bleiv over the city as a conse- 
quence:' of, his .Inauspicious presence. Many people . perished in- the ^ 
.eala2nit.y a:nd.^ surrendered, their souls to. God; .in, every house .seve- 
.rarpe.ople..;wlio went to. ..sleep,. lay. dead, (in their beds)., Tlie, king 
was greatly perturbed by the disaster. He was . himself affieted' by 
the disease and his mind was sorely distressed at the sight of dis-. 
ease and death. Nearly half of the officers of the Dehli army died; 
and 'the emperor retired from that city because he was himself in 
the -agonies of death OB account of that disease/ 


: i, !Ihe place where the Siiltaii was encamped while he was : engaged in 
collecting war material cannot fee feed ■ .deinitely ' owing to' the divergent 
.; .charaoler of contemporary:' evidence . . . According' to Baranl'., the^ SUltSa .halted at 
Warangal, (E.D. III. p. 241); Cfon Batata asserts, on the other hand, that lie 
'encamped in the town of Badrakot (Bldar), capital of Tiling, three months 
march from Mabar\ (Foreign Notices, p. 21B) . Although the later Muslim 
historians follow ^he lead of the fonnsr,. it. is. indeed difficult to decide, which 
of the two towns was tlie, ,a.ctual camping, ground of. the Sultan. 

How the Sultan engaged himself durhig his stay in TEIng^ ^I^ainy 
brieOy relates in his Futnlp-'m^BaUpm, p. 45C,' 

4 i* 3 Ml 

J j*iri ^ 

J j I j,^Xm ^ 


7. p. 450. 
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testimony is conJiraied by Ihn Battlta. He declares 
that a great part of the Sultan’s army perished in the plague. ‘‘The 
slaves and the mamelukes died as well as the chief amirs like Malik 
Daulat Shall. ..... .and Amir ’Ahd-td-lah-uhllarvy.”^ The Sultan 

liadj therefore, to give up the campaign against Ma’bar and order 
an immediate retreat; but .before he left the city, he made fresh 
arrangements for the maintenance of his authority in Tiling, as he 
probably apprehended the outbreak of trouble after his departure. 
He appointed Malik Qabui or Maqbul, the deputy Vazir, the gov^ 
emor of Tiling, and having left him at Warangal with a contingent 
of forces to govern the country, he returned to Daulatabad^, where 
he remained for a short time undergoing treatment. 


8. Foreign Notices^ p, 2X8. 

9. The identity of the officer wihom the Sultan left at Warangal as Ms 
deputy is invoived in doubt; for, Feri^ta states that the person appointed by 
the Sultan was Tmad»ul-Mulk and not Maqbul. As far as one can judge 
from the ■ available sotirces, lmad«ul»-Mulk appears to have' been^ the title, of ■ 
Malik Sartlz who died later in a battle with IQim at Sindhatan on the 
Godavari. Malik Maqbul or Maqbil was the .title conferred by ■ Ulugh 
Khan on the Tiling! convert Kattu or Kannu who embraced Islam on.' the ' dealh 
of Prataparudra (E . B . Ill . p . 367) . 

YShiya bin Ahmad, the only writer who des.crlbes the titles conferred lay 
Muhammad bln Tughlaq on his nobles at the time oi Ms mcmdon to 'the 
throne gives the following account. “Malik Qabui became Malik Kablr, Mal& 
Sarteez became Imad-ul^Mulk; and Malik Maqbul became Kawam-ul- 
MuBf^ (rdr*Mi«i-MuMralc SMM G.O.S., Ixiii p. 99). Ishvari Pramd 
however asserts that Malik Maqbul or Qabui became Va 2 tr^i<>»mmmtik under 
the distinguidied title of hnad-ul-mulk. The province of Gujarat was 
entrusted to Malik Maqbdl who was elevated to the rank of 
(Qarauna TurJeSf L p. 63) . It is not known whether MaHk Maqbtil ’hnad-ul- 
Mulk was identical with Malik Maqbul igian-i^Jahan. Unfortunately Ishvar! 
Prasad does not mentloii the source £rom which he has drawn this ial.orii»« 
lion. 
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It was at this time that lie detached Eldar witli its EiiiTOimding 
country from Telingina and having constituted it into a new pro^ 
vincej placed it under Shiliah Sultiny on whom he conferred the title 


o£ Nnsrat Kliaiid^ Hie Sultan was not incline 
in; Deccan owing to disorders that Broke out 



his stay 
parts of 


■the/realnn; ;; 'He set-out after . of one incnthi from Daulatahad 


and proceeded to Delhi by way of Malwad'^ 


■ Section 2 

. The Hm^i rebellion- in Deccan 

The calamity which overtook the Sultanas army at Warangal 
was, indeed, far-reaching in its effects. The destruction of a large 
|}art of the royal army reduced the military strength of the Sultan; 
the abandonment of the campaign against Ma’bar lowered his pres- 
tige; and the false rumour of his death' in. the plaguswliich spread - 

al- over the empire snapped asunder the slender bonds I; 

; throne,; ;;Ibn';B'atiita. 

was in Delhi at this time briefly describes the consequences of the 
disaster. ‘The provinces revolted, anarchy reigned in the country, 
and little was needed for power to slip from his handsd^^^ Dec- 

, Baratii states (E.B. III. p. 244) that Qutlugh !lban was also entrust^ 

^ at tMs time with the achninistration of MarluY|ta. There is, however, 

good reason to "believe that Qatlugh Mian was the governor cf Marhatta 
even before the Mabar rebellion. According to Tsamy. it was Qutlugh ®an 
who sent a messenger to the Snlpn while he was returning from Warangai 
Inforraing hiiii that Malik Hoshang had revolted. p. 450) • 

11, p. 451, 

• 12, Ibn'Balmta, f ravels, Defremery and Sangninetli ill, pp. 333-4, (I am 
obliged to Miss K. M. Sotimini,, M.Lttt, a former research student in the 
department for translating this passage hrom the French for my use) . Cf* 

.Foretgn NoHoea, p. 21S, , 
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can which was the scene of the disaster was affected more pro- 
foundly than the other parts of the empire. The Muslim nobles as 
well as the Hindu chiefs hastily shook off the yoke of Dehli and 
proclaimed their independence. The first attempt to overthrow the 
Sultan’s authority v/as made by Malik Hoshaiig who seems to have 
held a fief in the neighbourhood of Daulatabadd^^ He rose in revolt as 
soon as the false rumour of the Sultan’s death in Tiling reached his 
ears; but he soon discovered his mistake; and apprehending danger 
he fled in alarm to Badahraj a hill-fort whose situation remains still 
unidentified, and besought the protection of its Hindu On 


13. Ibid pp. 335-36; Foreign Motwesr'p, 326. ■. 

M is doubtful v/bether. Malik Hosbaiig rebelled against the SulpU:' 
fliough ’Isamy states explicitly that he did so 

Fut'Wi-^iiB‘-SalM%nf p. 450. 

Ibn Batuta, however, declares that on bearing the rumour of the 
death of the Suljtan Hoshang fled from Daulatabad to Konkan. If this were 
true, Hoshang could not have risen in tebellion against the Sultan whom he 
believed to have been dead. His flight from Daulatabad must have been due 
to his fear of some one whom perhaps he expected to succeed the Sultan, 

In some of the modern works on the history of the Tughlaq Sultans, it 
Is stated that Malik Hoshang was the governor of Daulatabad (See Ishvari 
Prasad, Qaranna Tnrhst I. p. 143; Agha Mahdi IJnsain, the Bise and Fall of 
Muliammad Bin TugM-uq^ p. 161). This is not based on facts. Ibn BatUta 
on whose authority this statement iS' evidently made states simply ihat 
Hoshang was, at the time of his rebellion, in Daulatabid (framh, Defre- 
mery and Sangiiinatti, HI. p. 335-6). As a matter of fact, it was Qutlugh 
IQiin who was the governor of the place at that time, (Isamy: 

Salntm^ p. 450). 

14, Futnlt’^us^SulMin, p, 450.- 

The British Museum Ms. has Badasra. . ^ Ibn Bapta, however, does not 
mention the name of the fort; he places "it- somewhere In the hUls betwwi 
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obtaining the intelligence of the insurrection, the Sul^, who was 
proceeding by easy stages to Daulalabad in a litter, marched to 
Bad^ira and demanded that Hoshang should be handed over to 
him. The Hindu prince who was a man of honour refused to com- 
ply with the Sultan’s demand and defied him to do his worst. It is 
difficult to imagine what steps the Sultan would have taken to en- 
force obedience to his commdans, had not Hoshang lost courage 
and fled suddenly to Konkan. The Sultan showed no inclination to 
continue the hostilities against Badahra, and leaving the insolent 
Hi ndu prince who deserved severe chastisement for his misdemean- 
our unpunished, he resumed his journey to Daulatabad where he 
soon got reconciled with Hoshang, through the instrumentality of 
Qutlu^ ]^an, the governor of Marhatta. 

The rebellion of Malik Hoshang, brief and ineffectual as it was, 
reveals the extent to which the Suljan’s power was reduced. A 
Jjetty Hindu diief, at best the master of a mountain stronghold, 
dared to defy the Sultan in person, and yet was allowed to go with 
impxuiity. The conduct of the prince of Badahra "was symptomatic of 
the general attitude of the Hindus towards the imperial government. 
The hateful tyranny which had been grinding them for years began 
to betray signs of approaching breakdown. They should bestir 
themselves and concert measures to precipitate its downfall. They 
remained long under the spell of the nightmare and it was time 
that they made an attempt to shake off the morbid influence which 
cramped their spirits. Hindu society v/as in a state of ferment 
and the leaders of the community were busy formulating schemes 


Daulatabad and Konkan and calls its Hindu ruler Burabrah. (Travels, 
Defr&nery and Sanguinetti, iii. p. 335-6) . ’feamy’s account is perhaps more 
authentic, as he had better facilities of obtaaning accurate information about 
the incidents that occurred in Daulatabad and its neighbourhood than Ibn 
Batiita. It may be remembered that ’l^amy was at this time residing in 
Daulatebad. 
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for the expulsion of the mlecchas and the revival of the ancient 
dharrm. 

The Hindus of Uling who partially succeeded in recovering their 
freedom naturally took the lead. Prolaya Nayaka, their leader, was 
probably dead by this time; and he was succeeded by his cousin 
Kapaya Nayaka, a man of keen insight and great ability. Kapaya 
Nayaka, like most of his contemporaries, knew tiiat the Tughlaq 
imperialism was at an end; and that the time was propitious to 
make an eaimest attempt to restore the Hindu supremacy; but un- 
like others, he clearly saw that the task was not easy of accomplish- 
ment due to the presence of lai*ge bodies of Mussalmans in the land. 
The amirs and grandees who settled down with their dependents 
and slaves in the coimtry; the foreign merchants and adventurers 
who followed the Dehli armies to Deccan in search of fortune or 
employment; and the large community of Hindu converts who em- 
braced Islam owing to fear, conviction, or considerations of political 
advancement were not eapeeted to remain idle and suffer the Hindus 
to win back their freedom. Notwithstanding their mutual jealousies 
and distrust of ffie Sultijn and his government, they might, in the 
face of common danger, join together and obstruct the progress of 
the H indu restoration. To neutralise their strength and overcome 
their opposition Kapaya conceived the idea of uniting the Hindus 
of the South into a pan-Hindu federation. It was not, however, 
possible to give material shape to the idea without the active co- 
operation of the other Hindu leaders, specially BaUala III, the most 
powerful of the Southern Hindu kings who still managed to keep 
himself upon the throne. If Kapaya could persuade Ballala to join 
hands wiffi him, the other Hindu princes might be expected to lend 
him support without hesitation. The military position of the Hindus 
would be immensely strengthened and their chances of success 
against the Mxjssalmans greatly multiplied. Therefore, Kipaya 
paid secretly a visit to Dwarasamudra and explained in person to 
Ballaja the object of his mission. Ferisbta gives an sbjcoub* of wliat 
took place at Dwarasamudra during this visit. 
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“At this time,” says Ferislita, ‘Kishn Nayak (Kanba 
Nayak),^® son of Laddar Dev, who was in the neighbourhood of 
Warangal, went alone to Ballal Dev who was the great king of 
Karnatak and said “the Mussalmans having entered the countries of 
Tiling and Karnitak entertain the idea that they shoidd extirpate 
us once for aU; this matter demands anxious consideration.’ BalM 
Dev summoned the grandees of his kingdom, and asked their ad- 
vice. After deep deliberaticn and careful examination they decided 
that Ballal Dev, leaving all his dominions behind, should make the 
frontier of his kingdom in the path of the armies of Islam Ms capital, 
and liberate Ma’bar, Kampila and Dhorsamand from the power of 
the Mixssalmans; and likewise Kishn Nayak (Kanba Nayak) should 
seize Warangal at this time which was suitable for wresting it from 
the possession of the coxirt of Dehli.”^® 

BaBala accepted the advice of his councillors, and having given 
a solemn undertaking to Kishn Nayayak that he would co-operate 
with him in his enterprise, sent him back to Ms country. He then 
proceeded to concert measures for implementing the terms of the 
agreement, 

‘Ballal Dev,’ according to Ferishta, ‘built in an inaccessible place 
in the Mlly tract on his frontier a city in the name of Ms son, Sajan 
Eay^’ wMch came to be known as Bijan Nagar; and in course of 
time, on account of frequent usage it was changed into Bijanagar. 
A large body of horse and foot having follo^ved Kishn Nayak, 
(Kanba Niyak) he captured Warangal at first. The Vazir Malik 
’hnad-ul-MuIk came fleeing to Daultabid (Dehli) . Afterwards, 
Ballal Dev having given assistance to Kishn Kayak (Kanba Nayak) 
they dragged out of the clutches of the Mussalmans from both sides 

15. EASE, Ms No.D. 57. 

16. T&r^^-l-Ferishta, (Naval iCidiore Press), p. 138. 

17. Saian Ely appears to be a scribal error for Bijan Riy. 
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the kings of Ma’bar and Dhorasamand who from ancient times were 
the tributaries to the kings of Karnatak.^® 

The account of Ferishta is not quite genuine; for the accuracy 
of some of his facts is not beyond dispute. In the first place, the 
date which he assigns to the outbreak of this rebellion is much 
later than the actual time of its occurrence. As a matter of fact, a 
comparison with contemporary histories reveals that the rebellion in 
Tiling broke out actually in 737 A,H., some seven years earlier than 
the date suggested by Ferishta.^® Secondly, the name of the leader 
of the Tilingi rebels was not Kishn (Kanba) Nayak, as stated by 
Ferishta, but Kapaya Nayak; nor was he, as pointed out already, 
a son of Laddar Dev or Prataparudra,' Thirdly, Ballal Dev, i.e,, 
Ballala III was not the erstwhile overlord of Dhorasamand, but the 
king of Dhorsamand itself, a fact which Ferishta does not seem' 'to 
have' been aware of. Otherwise, he v/ould iiot- have made BaEa|a' 
his own trlbutaiy. Lastly, BalMa had no son of the name of Sajan 
or Bijan Ray; nor had he any coimection with the foundation of 
Vijayanagara.^® However, Ferishta’s^ narrative despite, its inaccur 


18. (Naval Kishore Press), p. 13S. 

19. IC. V. pp. 268“9 cf . Agba Mahdi IJuSaiB, Utse and Fall of Mulpammad 
. Bin .TMghluqi p . 162 . . v 

20. The evidence of Ferishta is not trustworthy; for he appears to have 
Incorporated into his history without disariminatioii any story djout’ the 
foundation of tlio city which reached his ears. At the end of his work he 
narrates a story which differs considerably from the one that attributes the 
foundation to Ballala III. “The other most powerful Baja of Hindtistan ” says 
he, “is the Raja of Karnatak in ‘the Deccan. One of the kings of that place ■ 
Bijay Jayachand who was on the throne of the kingdom 900 years before this, 
In as much as he caused I lie city of Bijanagar to be built, made it famous by 
Ms own name. His descendants knowing it to be auspicious took considera^ 
ble trouble In making it prosperous' so that the inhabited ' area' of , that city 
reached seven miles. The first person who rebelled in Hindustan and gave 

E.M.— 26 '■ ■/ . 
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racies aad false statements is not entirely fictitious; for^ as pointed 
out in an earlier context^ it- embodies the kernel of truth which 
demands close consideration. ■ The rebellion in Ma^bar and Kampila 
and the replacement of the'. Muslim power by the Hindu authority 
lend support to FerHita^s narrative. The king of Ma^bar who for- 
merly paid tribiiie to the Rayas, of .Kaniatak was very probably the 
^ ambuvaraya, for the northern districts of Mabar, specially Chinr* 
'gleputj North Arcot .and South- Arcot were subjected to the authority 
of the Sambuvarayas about' this" time; and Ekaniranatha^ one of 
'the. chiefs who'RourisEed at this time^^ api3ears to have expelled-the: 
Muhammadans from the co-untry and assumed, -in eoiimiemoratioii 
. of Ms victory^ the title of or ’he who took the 

earth- by conquest.’^ As the 17th regnal year of Ve^unian-ko3:i-' 
dan corresponds with S. 1260 (13S8 A.D.), he seems to have ascend- 
ed the throne in 1321-22 A.D.^^’-- 'However, no traces of his rule are', 
found in any part of the country before his 14th regnal year (1335-36 
A.I).), though from that time his records run up in a series until 
his 18th regnal year (1339-40 A.D.).^^ Evidently, Venruman-koii.- 
dan had little or no power during the fcst thirteen years of his 


^ tstitreiicy to sedition and mutiny against the I^y of the kingdom of Kanauj 
, was the ancestor of ike B§yas of - Karnatak. So it has been described. 
Maharaja who was his contemporary went on an expedition^ expelled Subavaray, 
the ruler of the Deccan; and his descendants- held tlie ' sovereignty from, gene-- ; 
ration to generation untE the thne 'When the king of the name of Ramraj who 
having waged war in 970 A.H. with the rulers of the Deccan was slain by: 

(Naval Kishore Pres»), Fart H p, 420. 

a. AR.E., 33 of 1933-4. 

22. lUij 1924, Ft. ’ii, papra 27. ' ' 

23. Ihtd, 29 of 1933-4, ■ 

. ,24. Ibid, 46 of 1900; 435 of im; 42, 48 of 1921; 499 of 192S; 398 of 192S* 

89 1932-33; 29, 33 of 1933-34; S.t.I., I. No. 77. 


reign, a fact whicli must be attributed to the Muslim occupation 
of the country. It may be remembered in this connection that 
Ma’bar was conquered by Ulu^ Khan in 1323 A.D.; and that it 
formed an integral part of the Dehli Empire up to the outbreak of 
Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din’s rebellion in 1334-5 A.D. The Muhamma- 
dan invasion, and the consequent destruction of the Hindu temples 
and the devastation of the counriy-side are, in fact, alluded to as 
events that had taken place just before that time in the earliest of 
Vepruman-kopdan’s inscriptions.^® Therefore, it may be reasonably 
assumed that Ekamranitha SambuvarSya, reconquered the country 
from the Mussahnans. The presence of Ballala III in 1334r-5 A.D. 
at Conjeevaram, the capital of Sambuvaraya, definitely indicates the 
existence of friendship between them;®® and it is not at all unlikely 
that the latter received some help, as suggested by Ferishta, from 
Hallala in bis war against the Mussahnans. 

Kampili, another province which, according to Ferishta, 
Ballala III and Kishn (Kanba) i.e., Eiapaya Nayak intended to 
liberate from the Muslim authority obtained its freedom at the 
same time. Although Ferishta records the decision of the Hindu 
leaders to help the people of Kampili to win back their freedom, he 
does not state whether they actually carried it into effect. This 
was probably due to the attitude of the governor of Kampili which 
rendered outside intervention superfluous. The governor whom 
Sulpn Muhammad had appointed apostatized, as' stated by BaranI, 
from Islam and declared his independence.®^ There is thus consi- 
derable truth in Ferishta’s account; and notwithstanding the num- 
erous inaccuraci^ whitbi cast the shadow of doubt on its genuine^ 

25. A.B.E., 434 of 1903. 

26. Ibid, 401 of 1919. 

27. Tat^kh-i-Firiis SMJii, Madras Government,, Or. Mss. Library D. 
No. 295, 
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iiesSj it is impossible to ignore its v-aliie and reject altogether the 
information which it fomishes./' 

The events connected, with-' the Hindu rebellion mentioned by 
Ferishta may now be considered- in greater detail in the light of 
'■..the' .'meagre inf orination that for examination at pre- 

sent. The first step which Eallala .Is' said to have taken was to shift 
his capital to an inaccessible .place on his northern frontier in order 
to bar the path of the Muslim armies. This is not improbables as 
' an' '■.attack; from. reasonably expected in the 

circumstances. Qiitliigh KhaUj the governor of Marhatta was not 
likely to remain idle watching the rebellious activities of the South- 
ern Hindus without making an attempt to suppress them and restore 
the authority of the imperial government. Therefore, it was^ not 
at all unlikely that Ballala should have temporarily shifted his 
residence to the Muslim frontier to provide against the eventuality 
of an attack from the north. The statement that^ on this occasion, 
he laid the foundations of a new city, not to speak of Vijayanagara, 
must, however^ be rejected as totally false, as it is contradicted by 
the available contemporary evidence. 

As soon as Ballala strengthened his northern frontiers and 
secured it against Muslim invasion, he seems to have sent an auxi- 
Bary force to the assistance of Kapaya Nayaka for liberating Telin- 
gana. , What happened after this is not on record. Barani contents 
himself by summing up laconically the final result of the revolt and 
Ferishta adds but little to increase the stock of information. Malik 
Maqbul who had to face immense odds suffered defeat; and finding 
that he could do little against the Hindus, he abandoned Warangal 
and fled precipitately to Daulatebad. 

The fall of Warangal was immediately followed by the out- 
break of revolt in Kampili. Baran! and Ferishta both refer, as 
noticed already, to the simultaneous outbreak of rebellions in Tiling 
and Kampili and the overthrow, of -Muslim government. Moreover, 
the former declares e^Splicitiy that- the relation of Kampila who rose 
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tip ill revolt had seized Therefore, it is certain that 

Haribara, on hearing of the final defeat of the Miissalmans in Tiling 
and the re-establishment of Hindu government in Warangal under 
Kapaya Nayak, picked up courage, renounced Islam and having re- 
entered the Hindu fold he declared his independence.' To cele^ 
brate the victory over liis enemies and the restoration of tiie coun- 
try to the Hindus, he laid the foundation of a new city on the south- 
ern bank of the Timgabliadra opposite to his capital Kunjarakona 
'(Aiiegundi) and gave it the appropriate name of Vijayaiiagara. He 
also celebrated his coronation, according to the ritual prescribed in 
the sustras on 18th April 1836 A.D.,, in the presence of God Vim- 
pak^a nt Hampi..^® 

Hindu leaders had accomplished successfully a great part 
of their task by liberation of Tiling and Karnata; but Ma%ar 
was still under Muslim rule. Sayyid Jalal-ud^Dln who declared 
his independence at Madura, as stated earlier, in 1334-5 A,D. was 
expected to take necessary steps to consolidate his power now that 
the fear of an invasion from Dehli was completely set at rest. If 
they were earnestly desirous of liberating Ma'bar, they had to 
strike at once and recover the country before he could establish 
himself firmly. Therefore, Efcapciraniaiha iSambuvaraya rose up 
against the Miissalmans, and managed to mop up, with the help of 
Ballala III and K%aya Nayaka, the Muhammadan settlements in 
the northern districts of the country (i.e., Toiiclaimaiidalam) . 
FerishtU'S statements that Balla}a .and Kishn (Kapaya) Nayaka 
drew the king of Ma’bar from both sides out of Muslim control 

SMlih Madras Govt. Or. Mss. Library, D. No, 29S. 

Cf. Tmkh-i-Fenshta, (RASE. D, 57). 
olx3f 6 jf 

p t/t 

29. NDI, I, cp. 15. Sewell: Hist. Imc.^ p. 185.- 
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seems to suggest that the Hindu authority was re-established over 
the whole of Ma’bar. This is, however, not true; for the whole of 
the lower Elaverl valley, and the coastal region extending perhaps 
as far as the island of Eamesvaram remained in the possession of 
Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din and his successors, until they were finally sub- 
dued by Kumlra Kampajnia thirty-five years later. The liberation 
of Ma’bar was, therefore, only partial; and notwithstanding the 
continuous efforts of BaIIa|a during the remaining years of his life, 
he did not succeed in overcoming the Muslim resistance. Though 
certain parts of the peninsida, like Ma’bar still remained in the 
hands of the Muhammadans, the power of the Tughlaq Sul^ns was 
completely broken, and they lost all their territories in the Deccan 
■with the exception of Marhatta. New Hindu kingdoms had come 
into existence and the poKtica! geogi’aphy had undergone a change, 
and the stage was 'thus readjusted for the enactment of the next 
scene in the political drama of the country. 
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195% 200. 

^Imran, lieutenant of Yak Lakhy, 
92. 

Iqta estate given to a noble, 14, 156, 
161. 

’isamy, 14% 15% 16% 17% 18% 26, 
28% 29% 30% 31% 34% SSn, 37, 38% 
39, 41% 43% 44, 51% 53, 56n, 5Sn, 
60% 62% 63% 68% 69, 72% 76% 78% 
79% 80^^, 81% 83, 84, 86, Win, 93n', 
94% 96, 98% 98% 103, 105, 106, 107% 
108% 109, 112% 113, 115, 116% 118% 
120w, 123, 124% 125, 120% 129% 130; 
131% 132% 136% 14Chi, 141% 142% 
143% 145% 146% 150w, 152% 160 169, 
171, 183% 192% 194, 195, 196n, 197n. 

J 

Jagatapi Gangayadeva, Telugu Coda 
ruler of Gutti, 74, 120, 121, 

Jainas, 166. 

Jsitugi, son of Bhiilama, 4. 

Jajnagar (Orissa), 120% 124% 1125, 
126n, a province of the Tughlaq^s 
Southern Eippire, 

Jalal-ud-Din AJ^san, Sayyid, Governor 
of Ma’bar 123% 160, 192, 193, 2(B^ 
205, 206. 

Jalal-ud-Din, Dehli Sulpn murdered 
by '*Ala-ud-DIn iKfealjl, 20. 

Jalaiy noMes, 20. 

Jantumadu, 177. 

Jhilor, Raja of 32, 

Jutfeaya-lenka GonMreddi, 170«.* 

' K ^ 

EMdr, the MuhatMt, 101, 1% 1J3| 
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K^iir, the Vak% 99. 
lakatiyas, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and the Pan#as, 
7-8; m 122% IM, lOD. 

Kales Dewar (Kulasekhara), 44^ 
Kalinga, 176, 177* 

.Kaimvaceru grant, 171,' 175. 

'ICalyin,'. Ill* . , 

'Kamala Divi, wife of :Eay' Karan,. 27 . ■ 
Kaiml-ud-DIn Gurg, 77, 78n. ' 
Kamba Nayak (See Kanya Nayak), 

'■rm. ■■■■■ ■ ,, * 

Kambila, King of Kampili, lB2ii. ' ■ ■ / ' 
Kampana, Governor of Udayagiri, 188, 

m 

/KampEi,, 74,'^dnefs;,^ 120 , 121,. 128,. 
BaM-nd-Diii f riendly ' . with 131, 
BaM-nd-Khs Eight to 133, 135; 
first invasion under Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq 137; second invasion 
138; third invasion 139-43; 144, 145, 
one of the Southern provinces ' of 
TugMaq’s Empire, 149, 150, 151; 

, extent of the km^dom 152-4;.; 156, 
Governors of 158; refoeiiion of 177- 
82; Harihara as the Governor of 
183-6; puts down the rebellion 191, 
192; 200, liberation of 202-5. 
Kampiiideva, rise in Doravadi, 4, 51, 
Kampili Raya or KampEa, 74, unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by Kafur, 75; son 
of 121; 134, oE'ers asylum to Baha- 
ud-Din, 135; 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 

, 141, fall of 142; 143, 146% 151, 152, 
l';'^::'^i78hr..;iiL^ 

Kanba Nayak, 169ii, 200, 201, 203. 
Kancz (Conjeevaram) , 1, captured by 
Kakatiya armies 6; under the 
occupied by Eavivar- 
man Kulasekhara and reconquered 
' by Prataparudra, 0, defeat of *Panca 
Pan^yas’ at 45; 63% 64% 89», Eavi- 
vaman crowned at 90; 91, 102, 203, 
Kandhyana, 128, 145, Kondhana, 146% 
147, surrender to Mu^iammad bin 
Tughlaq, 147-8. 

Kanha, Governor of Lachura under 
Eamadeva, 15, resists Garsha^ 
Malik, 16; 150». 

ICahyt Nayak, 160, 170, identical wdth 
Kapaya Nayak, 171; 174, ISln. ' , • ' 


Kanya Payak (Kanya Nayak), 

• Kapa or Kapa Nid, 170, 171. 
Kapdlifcas, 165. 

Kapalur grant, 187, 1S9. 

Kapaya Nayaka, 159, 168, 170, succeeds 
Prolaya, 171, 175, meets Baila|a III 
secretly, 199, 201, 203, 204. 
Kamnikap 187, 

KarEiala Co|a, 1. 

Karnika^ 187. 

Kaiaka,- and Devagii, 17% 18. 
K^taima, son of Kampila, 137, 138. 
Katari Saluva Raseya Nayaka, an 
officer of Ballaia III, 82. 

Katbay Nayak (Kanya Nay ale), 160». 
Kattii or Kannu, Tiihzgi convert, 
Kawam-ul-Mulk, 195». , 

Khaijis, 13, 76, 101, 122. 

IGian-i-Jahan, 195w. 

K!u:$r Bahrain, under Baha-ud-Din 
" Garshasp, 132, 133. ^ 
ghizr gMn, 39,. 72n, 76. 

Khurasan, 128. . 

IGiusrau Amir, 15% 17%. 21% 28% Mn, 
30n 33% 34% 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 43, 

: 44, 47% 48% 49% 50«, 51, 52% 53; 
54, 56% 60% 61% 62h, 63% 64?i, 65% 
69, 76% IBn, 80% Sift, 83, 84% 86, 88n, 
97n, 107% 142n. 

Khusrau Sian, favourite of Mubirak ' 
Shah, 79, 80, 81% 82, leads Tiling 
■ - expedition 83-6; 87, quells Yak 
Lakhy rebellion 01-3; Mahar 
expedition 94-6; 87 98, 106% 107% 
122, caEed Nasir-ud-Din, 157. 
j^waja 5aj!, 30, distinguishes in the 
second Tiling invasion 32; 61, 90, 
104, 107% 118. 

BliwaJa-i-Jahan, other name of Malik 
Zada, 136% 139. 

KisMI (Kishlu) Stan, 131?i., 148, 163. 
Kishna Nayak (Kanba Nayak), ^0, 
201, 203, WB, 

Eosu (Kesava) Mai, one of the officers 
of Ballaia HI, 56. 

Kdlls in the Setma kingdom, 74, 147. 
KoHam Era, (1096 A.D.), 71ti. 
Kondavidu, 172. 

Kdpperunjinga invades iCakattyt 
, dominions, S. 
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Koravi Cop arajt i, ITOti* 

Kotgir' ^tagiri?)'; fort invested by 
Majlr Abii Rija, 100, 110* 

Kotikanti... Ragliava ; 178^1. . 

KotwM^ ' 128 n, ' Police Coiijimssioner, 

160 , 161 *; V- 

Krsna KandHra, successor . ol 
Singhana, 3. 

Krsna Nayaka, son of Pratapa- 
rudra(?) 169, 170, identical with. 
'Kapaya': ^'Nayak, 171 .■ ' ; 

KulaseMiara, Maravarnian I, 2, 8, 10, 
48, 49n, 53, 65, 66, 68, 144; 154. 

Kulasekhara, Maravarnian II, 156n. 

Kulasekliara, one of the *Panca 
Pandyas’, 45. 

Kulasekhara ,Ravivarman, the king 
of Kerala, 8, 9, 85, 66, 89^, 90, 91. 

Kulottimga Cola I and the *Pahca 
Pandyas*, 46u, 71ii, 72n. 

Kulottunga Cola III, 2. 

Kumara Kampana, 206. 

Kurmra Udmana Caritej a Kanarese 
chronicle, 120. 

Kumara Ramanaiha, son of Kampili 
Raya, 121, 135, 137, 138, 139. 

Kummata, 74, 133, 134n, 136, 137, 
138, 140, in Muslim hands 141, 
163, 178n. 

Kuhjarakona (Anegondift , 186, 189, 

205. 

Kunti, a fort, 120, 121. 


Laddar Deo, Rai of Tiling 21, 

28u, 38, 41, 200, 201* 

Laksmesvar, 143u. 

Layingadeva, victory over the 
Muhammadans, 25»* 
tenhaSf retainers, 170n. 

Lingdyatsp 166. 


Ma’bar, 21, 41, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
51u, 52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 67, 68, 69 71, 
IZn, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 99, 107% 12^ 123, 124, 125; 
128, 144, 149 extent of the kingdom 


154-5, 156, 157, 159; administration 
under Tughlaq, 159-60; 161; rebel- 
lion in 192-6; liberation, partial 
200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206. 

Madhava, 153, 188, 189. 

Madlmm Vijayam of Gang5 Devi, 
63it, 

Madura, 44, 46, 48, attacked by Malik 
Kafur 64-5; 68, 69, 70, 88n, 123, 154, 
160, 205. 

MaduraittalavaraldTUf 159. 

Mahadeva, Seuna monarch 3, invades 
Telingana, 5. 

Mahmud brother of Ulugbi 

i^n, 98, 113, 157, 160. 

Mahmud Sartiha, an officer of Malik 
Kafur, 52. 

'Mahur,' 154.'',. 

Mailagideva, identified with Mallugi, 
4w. 

Mailagideva of Polavasa, 4n. 

Mai Afghan, warrior with Ulugh 
iSian, 99, 104, 112n. 

Malikah-i-JahIn, mother-in4aw of 
Garshasp Malik, 13. 

Malik Ahmad Jhitam, 27, 28, 29». 

Malik Daulat Shah, 195. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din Juna (Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq), 23, 24, 25, 

Malik Gul Afghan, lllti. 

Malik Etaji, 96. 

Malik Hoshang, 196n, revolt of 197-8. 

Malik Jhajo, nephew of Nusrat 

,.^g?to,■23,■24. 

Malik Kabir, 1957v. 

Malik Kabul or Maqbul, Governor of 
Tiling, 159. 

Malik (Na’ib) Kafur, 4, 8, 10, 21, 24, 
leads the second Devagiri expedi- 
tion, 30; 31, second Tiling expedi- 
tion, 32-4, 36-42; expeditions 

against Dwarasamudra and ■ : 

43, 44, 45n, 46, 49, 50, 5ln, '52,; ,64- ^ 
63;* attacks Madura, 64, fS;- 67-72, 
rules the Yadava kingdom, 73;. , 
74-6; death of 77; 78% 79, 80n, 81, 
88, 94, 95, 106% 107% 12^ 124; 136ii; 
143, 144, 150% 155, 157, 160, J 
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Malik Majlr Abti Hija, 93, 1#, 110, 
111, 132, 151, 160. 

Malik Mai, 96. 

Malik Maqb-a! or Maqbil, Governor 
of Tiling, 158, 159, 195, 264. 

Malik (Nalb) MtibainiBad, 158, 171, 
178, 179, 180, 185. 

Malik Nabn, 32tt, 67. 

Malik Nab Tmad-iil-Mulk {Mal’lk 
(Maqbui), 

Malik N§inM, 109. 

Malik Nemi (See Nemi 123. 

Malik Qutb-iil-Mulk accompanies 
Malik Zada, 132. 

Malik Rnfca-ud-Dm, amir of Gujarat, 
136, m, 13S. 

MaHk Sartiz (Sarteez), 195n. 

'Malik Takin, 108«. 

Malik Talabgba of NagOr, 92, 96. 

Malik Tigm, 90, 99, 101, 104, 105, 107', 
108; 111. 

Malik Timnr, 96, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 107, 108, Hi. 

Malik Yak Lakhy, Governor of 
Bevagiri 81, rebellion of 87, 91, 

157. 

Malik Zada Al^mad AySs, Governor of 
Gujarat 132, 133, 136, leads tbe third 
invasion against Kampik, 139, 140, 
141; capture Hosdurg, 142*3; 145, 
146u. 

Malky conquered by :ghiusrau 
iQi&i, 93, 94n.. 

MalMeva, nephew of Bamadeva, 74, 

Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, 166. 

Mallugi, Seuna Chief, 4n, 

Manarangodari Eaju, 25n. 

Manar Barmul (Mannar Perumal) , 
44, 48. 

Masfy3i,'48. 

Mmm& Chiefs, 177, 179. 

Maianirtl, river, 154. 

Manumasiddha II, son of TIkka I, 
appeals to Ganapati, 7n; 12, 

Marco Polo, 2, 45, 

Marhatpur!, 63, Mn. 

Markanam, 47% 6^, 

Marfeatanagara (Marhaipiiri?) 63%. , 
the father of Madhava, 1^, 


Miieque neby or Mellnebiqy, identical 
with MaBc Muhammad 15S, 177, 
180. 

Mongols, 26. 

Mubarak Shah, Sultan, 9, title of 
Quib-ud-DIn 77, in the Deccan 78, 
despatches IChusrau Khm against 
Tiling 83; 91, 96, 143, 144, 155, 157. 
Mudugur, battle of, 8, 

Mughals 20, expedition against by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 128-9; 
163 %. 

Muhammad bln Tughlak 24, transfers 
capital to Devagiri 122; 123, routs 
the Mugbals, 128-9; 13Chi, 131, 
132%, 134% 136%, 145, 146, 149, 152; 

158, 163, 171, 172, 175, 183%; 184%, 
192, 105%, 203. 

Muhammad of Ghor, 13. 

Mujahid, Bakmanl Sulpn, 551. 
Mummadi Singeya Nayka, ruler of 
. Kampili, 74, 134. 

Muppidi Nayaka, General of Prata- 
parudra, 91. 

Musunuri family, 168, 170, 171, 173. 
177. 

N 

Nacana Soma, 12. 

Nada Bala Nayak, Hindu chief, 
rebellion, 179. 

NMu-paudos^ 187. 

NMu-^talaiyarSf 187. 

Naga Nayaka, Chief of the Kolis, 
74, 147. 

Nu%h or NaHh^vazir^ Governor, 157, 

159. 

06. 

Nanak Hind!, 32%. 

Naralokavira, Commander of Kulot- 
tunga Cola I, 72%. 

Narasimha I, one of the Nava 

Ballalas, 182%. 

Narasimha II, Hoysala, 2, enters Cola 
territory, 0, one of the Nava 

Ballalas, 182%. - 

Narasimha HI, one of the Nava 

Ballalas, 1^. 

Narmada, river^ 41, 
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N^lr, son of ‘&e Raya of Kampli, 

ik. 

Nasir-nd-Din, a noble of Yak Lakhy, 
92. 

Nava Ballllas, 182. 

Nazir Kabtuiu, wanior with Ulugh 
’KMn, 99, 112. 

Nazir Nulazar, warrior with Ulugh 
K|ian, 99, 112, 114. 

Nekarikallu insc., lt3. 

Nemi lOian or Nemi Mulk, a Com- 
mander of the Sultan of Dehli, 70, 
mn. 

Nidugal, Telugu Cola principality, 11. 

Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, Mn^ 15w, 23n, 
5071, 78u, 115n, 174, 175, i827^, 18471. 

Nuniz, 1347^, 140, 14l7^, 142% 14371, 151; 
15671, 158, 16171,, 163, 177, 180, 181, 
184, 185, 186, 189. 

Nusrat Qian, 70. 

O 

Oldcurudaiyan, 89. 

P 

Pall5:uriki Somanatha, 166. 

‘Pahca Pandyas’, 45, 46, mentioned 
in Cola insc., 467i; 91, 154. 

Panchamln, an officer of ’Ala-ud-Din, 
2871. 

Pandharpur, Somesvara’s expedition 
up to, 3. 

Pandya Guru, identification of 447i. 

Pandyas, 1, 2, 7, 8, 44, 71% 8971, 90, 
91,* '144,'jWft,.'^ v!'. ^ ^ 

Faraddra-Soda7*a-i2d7?m7ia«*iratJi€, 137 , 

Parakrama Pandya (acc. 1315 A.D.), 
captive at Dehli, 7l7t; 123, 124?yi. 

Parkcrama Pap#a, Ma^avarman, 

156«. 

Parakrama Papaya, one . of the 
*Pahca Pandyas^ 45, 467i. 

Parasuramadeva, the dalavay of 

BimacaUdra Seuna, 4, 50, 52. 

Pdhipatas, 165. 

Pasupula Chiefs, 178. 

Pedda Rudira, 189. 

Penganga, river, 154. 

Pocap Nayaka, 170* ' . 


Potuganti Maili, Officer of Pratapa^^ 
rudra 24, 25, 41, 42. 

Pi'^ahita, river, 154. 

Pratapacaritramf 35, 17071, 

Prataparudra, Kakatlya, 5% 6, 8 
military exploits 9; 24, 25, meets 
the second Tiling expedition, 33, 
3471, 3571, 36, 37, 38; makes peace 
with Malik Kafur, 39, 41; defeats 
the Panca Pandyas’ 45; 47% 59, 82, 
83, peace with lOiusrau Khan, 
84-6; 91, throws off Muslim yoke 
97, Ulugh IQian’s expedition against 
100, 101, 104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 
117, captivity and death of 118-9; 
120, 121, 122% 156% 166, 167, 169, 
170, 175, 177% 17871, 182, 183, 195n; 
201. 

Pmtdpanidnyam by Vidyanatha, S4u. 

Prolaya Nayaka, 119% 12071, 170, 171, 
date of his revolt, 172-4; 175, 176, 
178, 199. 

Prolaya Verna (See Verna), 172, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 178, 19071. 

Q 

Qadar JUianj warrior with Ulugh 
99, 104, 118. 

Qara Beg, 37. 

Qatlah Nehang, officer of Malik 
Kafur, 52. 

Qawam-ud-Din, accompanies Malik 
Eada, 132, 133. 

Qazi Ahmad Ghafari, 28% 2971. 

Quilon, 44, 70)1. 

Qutb-^ud.rDI% SultSur^ee. Mublrak'- 

jkiah. ' . ■ ^ : ■' 

Qu^b-uI-Mulk, wrmr of Gujarat, 136, 
leads an expedition against Kam- 
pila, 138, 139. 

Qutlugh, the royal huntsman of 
Mubarak Shah, 87. 

©an, Governor of DSv^ifl 
157, Viceroy of Deccan; 

197% 198, 204. 

B 

Racanna or Raja, son of Bella 

> Reddi, 1781^^4 ■ ' « '« ■ ' 

Ra^ava, the heutenant of 

pe^, 39t. 
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Bagliava, mimster 'of Eaiaadeva^ IB, 
79, 80, Sin. 

ESJabmundry, captured by' Ulufb 
mm. 125 . 

Bajaraja Cola IIIj 9. 

Bajaraja Sundara Pandya, S9. 

Baldiu (Ragliav?), 93. 

Eamacandra, Seuna, 3, 4. 

Bamadeva, Yadava ruler of D§va- 
giri, 15, i6'n> 17, treaty with 

Garshasp Malik. 18, 19; 20, 22, 
diHerent versions of his rebellion, 
20-28; 29, 30, 31, 33, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 50, 59, 70, 71, death of 72, 78, 
89, 120, 134, 150. 

Eamanatha' Hoysala, expelled by Mar, 
Kulasekhara I 2, invades Seuna 
dominios, 3, 10. 

Etoanatha,' 183. 

Eamaraja, brother of Ganapanara- 
dhya, 122'n, 

Hamesvaram, 44n, 68, 69, 70 , 206. 

Rlmrlj, 29Zn. 

^ Eanakade va. ■■ or Banaka Gopadeva, 
36n. 

Ranbavla, warrior with Ulugh iSian, 
99. 

Eantambhor, conquest of 28n, captur- 
by Neim 70, 

Ravella clan, 109. 

^Bay-i-Rayan' title bestowed . on 
Ramadeva, 31. 

Ray Katan, ruler of GujarM, 21, 28u, 
29?!.. 

Becerla Pra»ditya, Minister of 
Rudramba, 25. 

Reddi Chiefs, 118n, kingdom of 172, 
173^, 176n, 190, 191. 

Rekapalli, 176, 

.Revapa, the feiva saint, 185. 

Eudra of the Ceruku line, Com- 
mander in' the service of Frata- 
pamdra, 177^^. 

Rudradeva, 55, 71, 86. 

Eudra Kakatl, killed by Jaitugl, 4. 

Rudramba Kakatiya, 5, 25, 

Rudrapa Nayafca, a Hindu chief, 179. 

Rtpakula Brahmabhatta Somayajin, 

'm. .. 


S 

S'ad, lOSn. 

Sagar, town, ISO, 133, 140% 152, 154. 

^aghar, 159ii, 

Saguna, Ghat of, 30, 72, 79, 91, 150. 

Saint ShaiMi Nizani-ud-Din ’Aulia, 
37. 

^aivisni, 11; at Tiling, 165-6, 168. 

Sajan Eay, 200, 201. 

Salar Uiwi, an officer of Ulugh 
KMn, 121, 158. 

Saiuva Tikkama, Seuna general, 
3, ■ ' ■ 

Samana, incorrect for Siwana, 32n. 

Sainanta Bhoja, officer of Ganapatl, 

6 . 

Sambuvaraya, 9, 202, 203, 205. 

Sangama II, 153% 189. 

Sangama, son of Ramadeva 15, elder 
brother of Bhillama, 17% 18, 19, 
revolt of 26-9; defeated by 'Malik 
Kafur, 30; 72, 134. 

Sankardeva, 19% SOn. 

Sarbar (Sirpur?) fort, 33. 

Satal Dev; Raja of Sivana {SiwanaJi 
32. 

Sayamalai, 88n. 

Sayana, 153, 188. 

Setu, in Tulunad, 144. 

Sennas, 1-5, 74, 75, 77, 81, 82. 129, 
134, extent of 150-2; 155, 

SMdi SatHa, wtelor under Mubarak 
Shah, 87. 

ShaiMi ’Ain-ud-Bm Bijapurl, 181 ^, 

ShaiMi Zada-i-DamsIikl, 101, 102. 

Shams-i-SiraJ Afif, 118% 119n., 120ti. 

Shams-ud-Din Sultan, at Lakhnautl, 

112 . 

Shams-ud-D!n, title of Khtusrau 
Khan, on coins, 87. 

Shams-ul-Mulk, a noble of Yak 
Lakhy, 92. 

Shihab SultanI, N*u§rat Khan, 159, 
196. 

Shihab-ud-Dln ^Umar, the youngest 
son of 'AM-ud-D!n Siaiji, 76,' 77. 

Shir Mughal, 130, 

SidEa Bomma, 143n, . 
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Slnghaiia 1, war with the Hoysalas, 
3; death of, 5. 

Siraj-ud-Din Taql, 94. 

Sin, plain of 113. 

Sit Band Ramesar, not Ramesvaram, 
69. 

Somadevaraja, the Calukya prince: 
ancestor of the Aravidus, 121n, 
177, 173, 179, struggle with Malik 
Muhammad, 180, 182, 186, 190, 191. 

Somesvara, Hoysala, 2, 3, killed by 
Jat Sundara I, 7, 10; one of the 
Nava Bailalas, 1827^. 

Soratur, battle of, 3. 

Siinatha, poet, 176n. 

l§riranganatha, 189. 

Srivallablia P^dya, Jatavaraman 

(acc. 1291, A.D.), 89. 

Sthala karana, 187. 

Subvaray, rider of Deccan, 202n. 

Sundara Pandya, Jatavarman I 2, 
military exploits, 7-8; 10; 53. 

Sundara Pandya, Jatavarman II, 65. 

Sxmdara Pandya, Jatavarman III, 44, 
48, 49n, 64, 88, 89, 90. 

Sundara Pandya, one of the Pahca 
Pandyas’, 45, 46n. 

Swarnamukhari, river, 152. 

Taj-ui-Mulk Ighwaja Baji, 87. 

Takmtash, warrior accompanying 
Ulugh 99. 

TalSehl, 48, , 

Talabgha son of Baghda, 80?^, 81n, 87^ 
96. 

Tamrapanil, the, 155. 

TarghI, the Mongol chief, 23, 24, 32n. 

Tarma Shlrin leads Mughal invasion 
163tt. ^ 

Tata Pinnama, 178fi, 190. 

Tat^ ®an accompanies Malik 
Zada, 132, 133. 

Tikka I, Telugu Cola ruler 5, rules nt 
Kahci, 7n; 189. 

Tikkana, identity of, 189. 

Tikkana, Minister of Manumasiddha 
II, 12, 

' Wing( (Telinga^ia), 5, 20, date of the 


first expedition against 24; 25, 27, 
second invasion of, 31-3, 37, 41; 
72n, 81, expedition against by 

ghusrau 83-6; 87, 93, 97, first 
expedition by Ghaiyas-ud-Din, 99, 
102, 103, 107% 111% second expedi- 
tion, 115, 12071; 123% 124% 128; one 
of the Southern provinces of the 
Tughlaq Empire, 149; 152, extent 
of the kingdom, 154; 156, Governors 
of 158-9; 163, ^aivism in 165-7; re- 
bellion of 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 174, 
175, 181% 193, 194% 195, 197, 199, 
200, 201, 204; liberation of 205. 

Tirukaladeva (Tikka I), 189. 

Tughlaqs, 69, 70, 97, 144, 156^ 171, 
197% 206. 

Tughlaq Shah, 98. 

Turuskas, 25, 119% 167. 

V 

’Ubaid, the astrologer, 99, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107% 108% 112, 113, 114. 

’Ubaid, a poet, 101, 102, 106, mn. 

Udayagiri, 153; conquest by Bukka, 
187-8; 189. 

Ulapathi 160. 

Ulugh Khan, subverts Kakatiya 
dynasty, 6; 27, 28% 29% 70, 97% 
leads the first Tiling expedition 
under Ghaiyag-ud-Din, 99-114; 
second Tiling expedition, 115-8; 120, 
captures Gutil, 121, Ma’bar expedi- 
tion 122; 124% expedition against 
Jajnagar 125-7; first Governor' of 
Tiling, 158; 203. 

Umman, sea of (the Arabian Sea), 
69. 

Upparapalli, battle of, 25* 

Uriya kingdom, 125, 126, 

r " [ 

Vafeai, river, 44, 46. 

Vaisnavism, 11. 

Vaiiveru inse*, 173, 174, • 

Yegavatl, tiver, 89fi. ■ 

Telama chiefs 24, ooixpiunity, Ifl^ 

118% 1S9. 

Vdug^iwwunlMva^ in, 24, 25% 
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35% 42, 45, 91* 

¥eEia, the fomider of the 
kingdom, 172, 173, 174. 

Veima, overthrows the Tiiru§ka amy, 
25. 

title of Ekam- 
baranaiha ^ainbhuva Raya, 202. 

Vidyanatlia, 34a. 

Vldyax^anya, 185. 

Vid-iiUTmj>ya Kalalmm, 181, 182, 185, 
186. 

Vidyarmi^a VftlBihta, IBl, 182, 185, 
186. 

Vijayanagara, Empire 151% 152, 186, 
187, 190, 201, 204, fomadation of the 
city; 205. 

Vikrama Faiidya, one of the *Pahca 

Pandyas*, 45, 46ii. 

yikrama Pai^dya, younger brother of 
Ma^ Kidasekhara I, 65, 66, 68. 

Vilasa grant, 167, 168% 170, 171, 174, 
175. 

VinayMitya, one of the Nava BaBaias 
182 ^. 

yinayakadeva, SSn-. 

Virafohadra, son of Prataparudra(?) 
170». 

yira Bhanudeva II, Gajapati, 125. 

yka Dhavakpattanam (Bir DhOi) 
46, identSRcation with Markapam, 
47 '??.. 

Vira 'P%dy% Jatavarman (son of 
Knla^khara- I) 44, 48, 
m,-m, 60 , ti, m, 63 , 'SS, son, m,m. 

, Vira Pandya, one of the *Fahca 
Pandyas* 45, 46?i. 

Vira ^aivism, 11, 166, 

Virnpappa of Uddagiri, son of Bifkka, 
18Bn. 

yknuvardhana one of the Nava 
BalMas, i82». 


yisvanatha Kaviraja, 22n. 

VItthalanatha expedition against 
Seimas, 6. 

' ' W ' " 

Warada, the, 154, 

Warangal, 24, 25, 33, 34% siege by 
Malik Kafur 35-8; 40, 82, 83, 93, Bln; 
besieged by IHugh Hian 100, 101, 
103-6; 109, 110, second siege 
by Ulugh Shan, 115-8; 120, 122, 123, 
125, 1^, 127; 135; 144; capital 

of the eastern division of Tiling 159; 
Krsiia Nayaka at 169; Kapaya rules 
from 171, 172; 175, 182, 183; plague 
at 194, 195, 196, 200, abandoned by 
the Muliammadans, 204, 205. 

Wassaf, 14% 32w, 40; 44, 47% 48% 
49% 55% 56% 57% 67, 69, BM. 

¥ 

Yadavaraya chieftains of Candragiri, 
187. 

Yadavas of Devagiri, See Seupas. 

Yadavas of Dwarasanandra, See 
Hoysaias. 

Ya|iya bin Ahmad, 23, 83, 93, 102, 
107% 108% 115% 122% 124%, 129%, 

146%, 163%. 

Ya;rragttdl: EjE'ant,.. 189* . 

Yavana, 175, 

Z 

Zai&r lOiaii, participates in the 
second Tding expedition of Malik 
Kaffir, 32%; 195%. 

Zimma (tribute), 21. 

Zirak, lieutenant of Alap iS^an, 77, 
78%. 


